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PREFACE. 

In publishing a second instalment of Analytical Notes on 
the Minor Prophets, I wish to repeat what was said in the 
preface to the first instalment \ viz. that the notes are neither 
intended for the mere beginner in Hebrew, nor for the ripe 
scholar, but for that intermediate class of students who have 
a sound grammatical knowledge of the language, and can read 
with ease the plain prose of the Historical Books of the O. T., 
but aeed some help in the study of the more obscure poetical 
books. It seems to me to be the duty of one who writes for 
such students to present the results of his own careful study in 
as clear and concise language as he is master of, without 
perpetual citations from other commentators. My plan has 
always been to read over and over again, and meditate long 
upon, every difficult passage, and then, and not till then, to 
consult the best authorities ancient and modem, for correction 
(if needful) or confirmation of my own conclusions. Where I 
have found them in agreement with me I have not thought 
it necessary to cite them : where I have borrowed I have 
always acknowledged my obligation. 

Let me earnestly recommend this plan of study to others. 
Those languid students who rush to commentators directly they 
meet with a difficulty, without any previous effort of their own 
to solve it, will never become sound and independent scholars, 
but will "swim on bladders" as long as they live. It is an 
obvious, but neglected truth, that no knowledge is likely to be 
a KTrjfui €9 del that is not the result of some strenuous mental 
effort. 

1 Analytical Notes on Obadiah and Habakkukj Rivingtons. 
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It will be seen at a glance that one great object (though 
not the only or the chief one) of the following notes is to 
investigate the technical structure of the Books, especially with 
regard to the progressive parallelism of entire paragraphs and 
sections. To me such points appear to be of great inter- 
pretative value, but I am aware that many will think them 
hardly worth notice, or at best mere curious matters of literary 
interest. I have known men so singularly inappreciative of 
poetry, that they could not perceive, even when it was pointed 
out to them, the great beauty — the melancholy dying fall — of 
the word " morituro " placed at the end of a sentence in Horace's 
Ode\ and who thought it might just as well have been placed at 
the beginning. Of course it is as hopeless to make minds of this 
prosaic temperament feel the beauty and fitness of the arrange- 
ment of words in poetical writings, as it is to make a man who 
has no ear for music appreciate a glorious piece of harmony. 
To such minds many of the following notes will, I fear, seem 
trivial, and scarcely worthy of their sacred subject. I hope how- 
ever that other exegetical matter contained in them on points 
of higher importance may be found of some interest to minds of 
every class. 

I have selected Hosea and Zechariah for annotation, because 
I have always observed that students find these two Prophets 
harder to be understood than the rest of the Minor Prophets. 
Not that their mere language is more obscure, but each of them 
has peculiar diflBculties of another kind. In Hosea the diflBculty 
is to discover the links of thought between his brief, pregnant 
and seemingly unconnected gnomic sentences. In Zechariah 
the difficulty lies in the interpretation of his obscure mystic 
Visions. It seemed desirable that the notes on Zechariah 
should be accompanied by notes on Haggai and Malachi, 
because the writings of these three Prophets of the Post- 

^ Hor. Odes I. xxviii. 

''Te maris et terrsB numeroque carentis arena) 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 

Munera, nee quidquam tibi prodest 
Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, vwrituro." 



captivity form a sort of Trilogy, and throw a mutual light on 
each other. I have added in an Appendix an analysis of the 
famous prophecy of Daniel ix, 24 — 27 (referred to for its 
chronology in the Introduction to Haggai), on the obscurities of 
which it appears to me that considerable light is thrown by 
attention to its construction in parallel paragraphs. 

It need hardly be said that the translations in the following 
pages are only intended to exhibit the literal sense and the 
order of words in the original, without any regard to the 
English idiom. 

W. R 

SCHWYZ, 

Advent Season, 1884. 



The capitals A, B denote the two parts into which every 
Hebrew verse is divided, and the small and numbered letters 
denote the subdivisions, and are also used to mark the 
parallelisms. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

The Book obviously divides into two main parts: 

I. ch. i. — iii. describes Israel's infidelity, rejection, and ulti- 
mate restoration in parables, and generally, 
II. ch. iv. — xiv. describes the same literally and in detail. 

Part II. expands Part I. 

Part I. subdivides into two sections (1) ch. i, ii. (2) ch. iii. 

(1) ch. i. ii. The first symbolical action of the Prophet (viz. 
his taking "a wife of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms," 
with the significant names of the latter, and the promise of a 
reversal of the judgments indicated by the names) represents 
the histoiy of literal Israel up to the time of Christ, but it has 
its fuller accomplishment in spiritual Israel, i.e. the Christian 
Church consisting mainly of Gentiles. Both S. Peter and S. 
Paul so apply the prophecy, 1 Pet. ii. 10; Rom, ix. 25. 

(2) ch. iii. The second symbolical action of the Prophet (viz. 
his buying back his faithless wife from the adultery into which 
she had fallen — his keeping her apart for a time to test the sin- 
cerity of her repentance, with a promise of ultimate restoration 
of full marriage privileges) represents the history of literal 
Israel from the time of Christ, and in its ultimate development 
is parallel with Bom. xi. 

The above is the usual view of orthodox commentators, and 
it is plainly true as far as it goes, yet it scarcely embraces the 
whole truth. The case is} better stated thus. The future course 
of God's providence (His mercies and judgments) is seen by the 
Prophets, not always or often, in its separate acts, but as one 
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great whole, as it were in perspective. There is before their 
eyes 

1. Ad ever-brightening vista of mercy ending in the glory 
of Heaven \ 

2. An ever-darkening vista of judgment ending in " the 
blackpess of darkness" of Hell. 

The several acts of mercy and judgment are thus blended 
together in their view, and this represents the fact that God's 
providence is in reality one and uniform — the separate acts are 
all connected, and form parts of one great whole. The Prophets* 
descriptions, then, will be seen, as we move along the course of 
history, to have various minor applications, but will only be 
completely fulfilled at the consummation of all things. To apply 
this to Hosea's prophecies to Israel. They have a first application 
in the overthrow of the kingdom of the ten tribes, and the return 
of many of them, in company with the great body of the Jews, 
from the Babylonish Captivity. A further application is to the 
rejection of the great body of literal Israel from "the Kingdom of 
Christ," and the call of the Gentiles, Abraham's spiritual seed, to- 
gether with a few faithful ones of Abraham's literal seed, into that 
kingdom. And there is the final and only full accomplishment in 
that vast conversion of rejected literal Israel in the latter days, to 
the Christian faith, a conversion which shall so stimulate the de- 
caying zeal and faith of the Gentiles that S. Paul declares that it 
will be "as life from the dead,*' and thus "all Israel shall J)e saved" 
— all Israel, sc. the literal + the spiritual sons of Abraham. 

That the adulterous woman of ch. iii. is the "Gomer, daugh- 
ter of Diblaim" of ch. i. seems plain, because she symbolises the 
same nation (Israel) under different circumstances. See further 
on ch. iii. 1. 

There is a strong balance of probability in favour of the 
Prophet's acts here recorded being done only in Vision^ and 
narrated as fa^ts to his hearers or readers. This is Kimchi's 
opinion HNmn HNniba r\'n pjyn n? SJ. See this view ably 
defended by Hengstenberg {Uhristologie). Dr Pusey on the 
other hand insists here on the reality of the acts, and defends 

^ Generally, ending in '*the Messianic Kingdom," but this is ultimately 
Heaven itself, or leads to it. 
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them from the charge of immorality on such grounds as S. Au- 
gustine shortly gives ; " Amata est foeda ne remaneret foeda," 
and on this ground perhaps the opinion is tenable. Still it jars 
on the moral feeling: that even with such an intention the Pro- 
phet should be commanded by God to take an impure woman 
to his bed in the midst of her impurity — for this is involved in 
the words flSKJOV-n^inX HB^N- The Visionary sense avoids 
this diflSculty, and it fully answers the purpose of the symbolism. 
Dr Pusey has himself some excellent remarks elsewhere on acts 
done only in Vision yet narrated as facts, see e.g. on Zech. xi. 7. 
The whole question is an interesting one. We may assume that 
"the word of the Lord" always came to the Prophets in Vision, 
(except in the case of Moses, see Num. xii. 6, 7) ; see Ps. Ixxxix. 20, 
"Thou spakestsome time in vision (pTH) to thy saints", express- 
ing a general truth. This is not said expressly indeed of Hosea, 
Joel, Micah, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Haggai : but it is said of all 
the rest, who can hardly be supposed to differ from their brother 
prophets in this respect. Sometimes the phrase is " The vision 
(pTH) which he saw" (niH). Sometimes "The word of the Lord 
which he saw." Sometimes (Gen. xv.) "The word of the Lord 
was to him in a vision" (HNTD) and the like. On this point 
there is no difference of opinion amongst orthodox commentators. 
The only dispute between them is, whether certain actions pre- 
scribed in vision, were also performed in vision, or reality. It 
cannot be determined either way absolutely. It is evident that 
some of the Prophets' symbolical actions were real, but it is 
equally evident that some were only visionary, e.g. it is absurd 
to suppose that Jeremiah (xxv. 15, 17) actually carried "a cup 
of fury" round to the several nations, and made them drink of 
it: though it is said "Then took I the cup &c." We are surely 
then at liberty to adopt the visionary sense where the prescribed 
action, if not actually impossible, is at least difficult, and well- 
nigh incredible (e.g. Jeremiah burying his girdle at the Eu- 
phrates &c., Ezekiel lying on his side many days &c., with many 
other like instances), or when it would involve a moral difficulty 
as in this case of Hosea. Hengstenberg maintains by weighty, 
if not irrefragable arguments, that the speaking of Balaam's ass 
was only in the vision (e/ccTTao-t?) of the Prophet who had all 
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the characteristics of the Hebrew Prophets, except their holi- 
ness, "who heard the words of God, and saw the vision of the 
Almighty, falling into a trance, but having his eyes open." On 
the same principle may we not suppose that "the taking a 
rib out of Adam's side, and making it a woman" was an expres- 
sive act (symbolizing the intimate connection and union of man 
and wife) performed only in the vision of that "deep sleep" 
which God caused to fall upon Adam? It is no objection to all 
this, that the actions are spoken of as if they were real : this 
would lead to no mistake, and would be deemed quite natural, 
amongst a people well acquainted with the nature of the Prophetic 

Part II. is the literal expansion of Part I. This seems more 
accurate than to say with some that it is the expansion only of 
ch. iii., for the sins mentioned are clearly, those of the time 
before Christ, it therefore expands ch. i. ii., though as the sins 
of Israel in the times after Christ resemble those before Christ 
(if not in the grossness of idolatry, yet in their infidelity to the 
true God, i.e. Christ) this second part may also expand ch. iii. 
In short, as has been said. Part II. expands the whole of Part I. 
Keil divides this part into three sections, each closing with a 
great promise: (1) iv. — ^vi. 3, (2) vi. 4 — xi. 11, (3) xi. 12 — end. 
But the fact is that there are several other promises, which 
might just as well mark oflF divisions. Rather this part divides 
into ten sections answering to the chapters of the E. V. except 
that ch. V. and vi. evidently make but one section beginning 
and ending with similar ideas and words. The sections are a 
series of distinct yet similar pictures, painted for the most part 
in darkest colours, but some of them have gleams of light, and 
the last is altogether bright. As usual there is a parallelism in 
them, all speaking of sin and judgment ; also there is progress, 
yet not regular progress, for sometimes a section goes back from 
the standpoint of that which immediately precedes it. The 
sectional parallelism, then, in this case, does not answer to the 
gradational parallelism of sentences, but to some of the other 
forms of the latter. The gleams of light, however, are regular 

1 John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, has an important and beautiful 
treatise on the prophetic ecstasy. 



and gradational, they break through the dark clouds, and "shine 
ever more and more unto the perfect day" of the last chapter. 
These gleams of light are (1) v. 15— vi. 3, (2) x. 12, (3) xi. 8— 
11, (4) xii. 5, 6, (5) xiii. 9—14, (6) xiv. 

In (1) V. 15 — vi. 3. There is an implied promise that He 
who has withdrawn His presence on account of their sins will 
return on their confession of guilt, and seeking Him (B^p3), 
and a prediction that they, moved by affliction, will seek Him 
early ClHE^) exhorting each other to return, taking courage from 
His implied promise (which they expand into full assurance 
that He will fulfil it in pouring out on them rich and abundant 
blessings). 

In (2) X. 12. An express exhortation [in the figurative 
language which is put into their mouths in (1)] to prepare the 
ground of their heart, sow in righteousness, reap according to 
Qod's mercy — an encouraging assurance that it is "the time", 
the due and fitting time, to seek (SyiT stronger than E^p3) 
Jehovah, till He rains (implying that He mil rain) righteousness 
upon them. This evidently expands (1). 

In (3) xi. 8 — 11. The tender yearning of His bowels 
towards them — a direct and express promise that He will 
not execute His wrath upon them — that they shall come 
from distant lands and be placed once more in their ancient 
home. 

In (4) xii. 5, 6. The sacred significant covenant name of 
Jehovah is dwelt upon for their encouragement ; they are ex- 
horted to fulfil, on their parts, the subjective condition of their 
being the objects of the mercies promised in (3). 

In (5) xiii. 9 — 14. God will be their help, will ransom from 
the grave &c. This points to the spiritual Kedemption by 
Christ, though it may have also a temporal meaning. See the 
Note there. 

In (6) xiv. "We have cloudless sunshine, entire repentance, 
casting away of idols and all human help — healing, love, and all 
rich and heavenly blessings. 

The most remarkable characteristic of Hosea's style is his 
concise force; as S. Jerome says in his often quoted words 
"Commaticus est, et quasi per sententias loquitur". In the 
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midst of his descriptions he stops to give his hammer-like blows, 
seeming to break the continuity of a passage in order to an- 
nounce the sure punishment that follows upon sin: e.g. "Ephraim 
is joined to idols, let him alone!" "Israel hath cast oflf good, 
the enemy shall pursue him/' and a hundred more passages of 
the same sort. Still the style is only primS. facie disconnected — 
the train of thought can be traced, with a little attention, in all 
cases. There is great and peculiar power in these sudden 
blows. Man often loses sight of the connection between sin 
and punishment because of the interval between them. The 
Prophet never loses sight of it. He sees the Seivoirov^: dpd ever 
on the sinner's track, like a blood-hound, and sure to overtake 
him, and it is his office to make the sinner aware of it too. 
None of the Prophets has such concentrated energy as Hosea. 



Part I. This section divides again into two subsections : 

Sect. I. (1) ch. i.— ii. 1 (Heb. il 3). (2) ch. ii. 2 (Heb. ii. 4)— end 

Ch. i. ii. n r . 

of chapter. 

That the proper division of the first subsection is as above 
seems plain, for with ii. 1 (Heb. iL 3) ends the reversal of the 
judgments indicated by the three names. The following verse 
goes back again to the mother s guilt. So S. Jerome divides 
(probably the division of K V. was made on account of the 
similarity of construction of iL 1 and ii. 2, each being an exhort- 
ation). 
(l)r. 1 '* Hosea, son of BeerL" The prophet's name = "Salvation" 
and that of his father = "My well". The mystical meaning will 
be that "the Salvation which he proclaims is derived from his 
God, who is its well-spring." 
V. 2 ')y\ n/Pin, ** The beginning of the word of Jehovah by 
Hosea," i.e. by his instrumentality. Sometimes the phrase is 
"by the hand of". "The beginning &c." only occurs here, and 
most naturally denotes that Hosea was the first of the Prophets 
whose writings have come down to us, or perhaps rather that he 
was the first of them to receive the word of Jehovah, for it seems 



certain that some of the others were his contemporaries (Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah). Others think "the beginning" refers 
to that which immediately follows, sc. the command to take a 
"wife of whoredoms c&c". This was the first command which 
he received. But the former seems the most natural explanation, 
and is that of S. Jerome and many others. 

n2n nSnn. Either ri) nSn is a form of Piel infin. for 
121T (Eamchi gives other examples) "the beginning of speak- 
ing'*, or (2) the constructive shows that the idea conveyed by 
'1J1 "^ *13T is treated as a nouUy "The beginning of (the fact 
sc. that) Jehovah spake, &c." Cf. KeiFs note, and Ewald, L, B. 
332. 

D^OUT nS^M- The plural indicating that she was an hahitiLal 
sinner. 

D^OUT **!/*• These are the children begotten by the Prophet, 
whose names follow. They inherit the character of the mother. 
The explanation following makes this clear. The land is the 
mother, the inhabitants are the children. If, with some, we 
understand that these children are those of the woman bom 
before her marriage with Hosea, there is nothing in the thing 
symbolised to answer to this circumstance. The words then 
express, with Hosea's usual concentration of expression, "Take 
a wife of whoredoms and beget children by her, who shall also 
deserve the name of 'children of whoredoms*." And this exactly 
answers to the facts meant to be symbolised. Note the oft- 
repeated nOT. The verse rings with her sin. 

nriNO, i.e. "from following after Jehovah" as His obedient 
and faithful people. Conjugal infidelity is constantly the type 
of forsaking the true God, and following idols. The type is most 
fully drawn out in Jerem. iii. and Ezek. xvi. 

"Gomer" = "completeness, consummation". The "complete- r. 3 
ness" of her sinful life, or its "complete end" — destruction, may 
be denoted. 

"Diblaim" = "Fig-cakes" probably of a double form (like a 
common English loaf of bread, e.g.), a sweet delicacy. It was 
one of the things presented to David by Abigail (1 Sam. xxv. 18, 
but there the form is not dual, but plural). The thing signified 
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may be that Gomer's sin, or destruction, arose from, was the result 
of, the false sweetnesses of a luxurious, self-indulgent life. 

The names of the three children indicate the fortunes 
of Israel from the time of Zachariah (son of Jeroboam II., whose 
murder by Shallum took place in " a little while " (cf. tS}fti liXjf 
V, 4) after this prophecy was uttered) till the captivity of the 
nation. 

Israel shall be (1) "scattered, (2) unloved and unpitied, (3) 
cease to be God's people" (climax). 
w. 4, 5 (1) First name " Jesreel " (Sk JHT^) " God shall scatter". 
This may be (1) in a bad sense sc. "punitive dispersion" 
as here, or (2) in a good sense " sowing," as further on. The 
name is chosen for two reasons — first, as giving a play of words 
with ^'IsraeV and a contrast to the latter, q.d. Israel, a "prince 
with God" (i.e. prevailing with Him, and so obtaining His 
blessing, Gen. xxxii. 28) shall be Jesreel "scattered by God"; 
secondly, because it was a place where the two names were 
signally illustrated (1) a place of victory over enemies by God*s 
power (*' Israel ") e.g. over Sisera, the Midianites, (2) a place of 
sin by which God's favour was forfeited, e.g. the atrocities of 
Ahab, who had his royal residence there, and the cruelties of 
Jehu, and so (3) a place of punishment, where the kingdom was 
first broken, and the nation began to be ''scattered** ("Jesreel"). 

Three acts of vengeance are mentioned. 

1. The visiting of "the bloods of Jesreel &c.", 'Wl 7NSnr ^ftT 
ie. the much blood-shedding. 

2. The causing to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel 
(general). 

3. A particular and initial breaking of Israel's power in a 
battle fought in the plain of Ezdraelon (Jesreel). The follow- 
ing are the details : 

1. Why the much blood-shedding of Jehu, though com- 
manded, at least in general, by God Himself, was to be visited 
on his house, is plain from his history. Personal ambition, 
excess of cruelty, and continuance in the sins of Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat, tainted the merit of his acts. So far as they were a 
fulfilment of divine commands they were rewarded by God's 
allowing the kingdom to continue in his family to the fourth 
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generation (i.e. Jehoahaz, Joash, Jeroboam II., Zachariah) but 
his sins were avenged by Zachariah's murder and the cessation 
of Jehu's dynasty. 

2. The kingdom did not cease till Hoshea's captivity, but it 
was tottering to its £all after the death of the last powerful 
king Jeroboam II., whose son Zachariah was murdered by 
Shallum after a six months' reign, and from that time the 
kingdom was in the hands of usurpers and murderers till its 
final close. 

3. This "breaking of the bow of Israel in the valley of 
Jesreel " is probably that spoken of ch. x. 14. '* Shalman 
spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle*' — Shalman being 
Shalmaneser, and Beth-arbel being Arbela in the plain of 
Esdraelun (Jesreel). This was in the early part of Hoshea's 
reign, and was probably the date and occasion of his becoming 
tributary to Shalmaneser, 2 Kings xvii. 3, who a little later took 
him captive, having " found conspiracy in him, and caused the 
kingdom of Israel to cease/' See Pusey's and Keil's notes here. 

(2) Second name TltilV) H/ " not pitied " or rather " not v. 6 
having love and mercy felt for her " for Dm expresses rather 
the feeling of the heart, than its outward expression ; it denotes 
the yearning of the bowels over the loved object. DPI"! ."uterus." 

The Piel DH*TM still further strengthens the meaning. This is 

evidently stronger than that which is expressed by the first 
name ; not only " scattered " but " the heart of God no longer 
yearns towards them." Literally, 

" I will not add any more to yearn over the house of Israel," 
" For taking away I will take away from them " 
(= I will surely take away from them). 

Evidently the second line expresses aJBBrmatively what the first 
line expresses negatively, a common mode of strengthening a sen- 
tence. No doubt then we are to supply the noun Dm or D^Sm 

• ■ ^ «■«*•• mm 

• 

after KB^M- We might translate in English, "I will not have mercy 
on Israel, For I will surely take it (mercy) utterly from them." 

Strengthens v, 6, by contrasting the mercy that shall be v. 7 
shown to Judah who remained faithful to the house of David, 
and was not guilty of schism, as was Israel : 
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" On the house of Judah I will have mercy," (DH*T{<) (the 

feeling) 
" And will save them by Jehovah their God ;" (its active 

expression) 
" And will not save them by bow or by sword or by battle," 
" By horses or by horsemen." 
Expressing the salvation positively and negatively. 

The general word H&n/O " battle " is placed between the 
particular words denoting the weapons and the living agents by 
which the battle is fought. The destruction of Sennacherib, 
and the return from the Babylonish captivity, effected by no 
might of man, were the two conspicuous temporal fulfilments of 
this prophecy, and the salvation by Jesus is the spiritual one. 

Kimchi and others suppose that the male sex of the first 
child, and the female sex of the second, denote the early strength, 
and subsequent weakness of Israel. This would correspond 
well with the facts of history. But on the same principle, we 
should expect that the male sex of the third child denoted a 
return of strength, of which however there is no sort of 
appearance. The idea then is probably fanciful. Yet the 
female sex of the second child has its significance, strengthening 
the meaning of her name. An unloved and unpitied woman 
presents a more vivid and a sadder picture of desolation, than if 
it had been one of the stronger sex. 

V. 8 (3) Third name ^23^ iO " not my people." 

'Ul /Ifi^ni. The weaning is thought to mean two things, 
(1) a certain interval between the second and the final judgment 
on the nation (for Hebrew women nursed their children for a 
considerable time, two or three years), and (2) a cutting oflf of 
all spiritual nutriment, so that the spiritual life dies gradually 
V. out. Then comes the utter rejection denoted by " Lo-ammi " 
the culminating point of the threefold climax of names. 
** For ye are not my people," 
"And I will not be to you" (i.e. yours). 
The E. V. supplies the ellipse from ii. 25 (Heb.) and the 
pften repeated phrase, " I will be your God, and ye shall be My 
people." But the actual words are perhaps more forcible if left 
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alone. Before^ He was wholly theirs (" My beloved is mine and 
I am Am"). Now this relation entirely ceases. (See Pusey s note.) 

In the short decisive twofold sentence there is a fine 
adaptation of sound to sense. This final sentence falls like the 
" coup de grace ** of a two-edged sword. 

The Reversal, (il 1 — 3) Heb. 

Israel (1) scattered, (2) unloved, (3) rejected ! It looks as if Ch.ii.l— 3. 

the promise to Abraham, " I will multiply thy seed as the 

sand which is upon the sea-shore," Gen. xxii. 17, had utterly 
failed. The Prophet hastens then to announce that it shall 
even yet be fulfilled, (1) that the punitive scattering by God 
(Jesreel) shall become '* a beneficent scattering of seed by God," 
which shall produce multitudes " as the sand of the sea &c.", 
who shall once more be (2) " God! a people^* and (3) " pitied 
and tenderly loved by Him." (The reference to the promise to 

Abraham in the words D^H ^iri3--n^m shows that JHT in 

/^^J^^ now changes its meaning.) 

N.B. In the climax oi wrath, the order is (1) Jesreel, (2) Lo- 
ruhamah, (3) Lo-ammi. In the climax of love, it is (1) Jesreel, 
(2) Ammi, (3) Ruhamah. 

In the first case the alienation of God's love naturally 
precedes the utter rejection. 

In the second case there is a peculiar beauty in putting the 
" Love and Mercy " in the last place. This emphatic position 
denotes that upon the nation once more become (1) a vast 
multitude, (2) and once more restored to the dignity and 
privileges of God's people, (3) His love will dwell and rest 
abidingly. 

(However, later on this nicety of collocation of words is not 
observed.) 

The order of these two verses is a, i, 6^, a^ ^^ l 2. 

' '* Yet the number of the children " 
of Israel shall be as the sand of 
the sea which cannot be mea- 
sured nor numbered." 



a 



Multiplication of 
the people. 
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Settlement Id their 
land. 



ft. 



Going up from the 
strange land. 



a. 



{ 



"And it shall be that in the 
place where it was said 'Not 
my people * are ye, it shall be 
said to them 'Sons of the 
living God '." 

"Then shall be gathered the 
children of Judah and the 
children of Israel together, and 
shall make to them one head, 
and shall go up from the land." 

" For great is the day of Jes- \ God's sowing a seed 
reel." j that shall multiply. 

The three long lines fitly denote the long process of multi- 
plication and settlement in their own land, after leaving the 
strange land. 

The last short line is a summary. 

Note further that a, b describe results (multiplication — 
settlement), 6^, a^ go back to describe processes which lead to 
the results (a frequent arrangement of parallelism). Gods 
sowing results in the multiplication — the departure from 
the strange land results in settling in their own land. D1p&]3 

constructive before ^B^K as if "in the place of its being said &c." 
The E. V. marginal reading seems hardly correct. More- 
over the parallelism seems to point out that the locality where 
their blessings shall be restored is meant. See also the parallel 
place in the expansion of the passage at the close of ch. ii. 

^rivK " The living God ", Who has life (in all its pregnant 
meaning) in Himself, and bestows it on others. In opposition 
to " dead idols." 

^Mp3 reversing the " scattering". 

Israel is blessed only in conjunction with Judah. '• Salva- 
tion is of the Jews," may be said even of the temporal 
salvation. Israel was not brought out of captivity as an 
independent nation, but many Israelites " went up from the 
land " (sc. Babylon) together with their Jewish brethren, and 
this was a partial and imperfect typical accomplishment of 
this prophecy; but it is only fully accomplished in Christ. 
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As members of Him, the Son of God, Christians are " Sons of 
the living God " (Kom. viii. 16, 17). Under Him, their " one 
Head," the children of Judah and Israel (the spiritual children 
of Abraham whether Jews or Gentiles, Rom. iv. 9, 12) are 
gathered together, leave the Babylon of the " world that lieth 
in wickedness/' and march on their way to the true " land of 
promise," even Heaven. 

Jesreel, then, will refer in its fullest signification, primarily 
to the Incarnation, which was a " sowing of God " (for '* this 
day have I begotten thee " in one of its senses, refers to the 
begetting in time), and secondarily to the spiritual seed of 
which Christ is the Father, (cf. one of His titles in Isai. ix. 6, 
ny-'^K "Eternal Father" cf. Isal liii, 10, JHT HNnr) 

Thus reunited and settled in their land, they are once more v. 3 
(1) "God's people," and (2) ''pitied and loved by Him." 
(1) Ammi, (2) Ruhamah. 

^TDX The persons addressed are either the Prophets, or 
more generally, all the faithful of the nation. 

"Sisters" in the plural, for by the single daughter of 
Gomer, and the two sons, of course the whole people ("sons 
and daughters") of Israel are meant. There is no need to 
suppose a false reading here. 



This second subsection is an expansion of the first in all its (2) 
paji^s — sin, chastisement, mercy. It is one of the most striking ^^' "• 
passages of the 0. T., exhibiting God's dealings with a sinful 
nation, and is exactly parallel with the parable of the Prodigal 
Son which exhibits His dealings with a sinful individual. It 
divides into three progressive paragraphs (1) 4 — 6, (2) 7 — 9, 
(3) 10 — end, so connected as to form one continuous discourse, 
the first words of the second paragraph taking up the last 
words of the first, and the first words of the third paragraph 
taking up some of the words of the second. It is a passage 
that well exemplifies the peculiarity of the Hebrew paragraphic 
parallelism. Having to speak of sin, chastisement with its 
effect, and pardon, the Prophet does not complete the first 
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topic, and then go on to the second, then finish the second and 
go on to the third, but he gradually evolves the subject thus. 
1st paragraph : (a) sin, (6) chastisement. 
2nd „ (a) sin, (b) chastisement, (c) resolution to 

return (the effect of chastisement). 
3rd „ (a) sin, (6) chastisement, (c) intended and 

actual effect of chastisement viz. return 
to God, (J) full and complete pardon 
and blessing. 
It will be further noted that the third paragraph in some 
respects returns to the first, resuming the figurative language 
of "the stripping" and "the wilderness." 
(fl) Sin, First paragraph 4 — 6. 

^* ' The faithful are bidden to plead earnestly (the double \2!*^ 
with the nation as a whole, and specially with its spiritual 
representatives — the Church. She forfeits her sacred relationship 
("she is not my wife and I not her husband") by her in- 
fidelities. 
B. **Let her put away &c." Perhaps "from before her face" 

and " from between her breasts " are best explained by taking 
** fornications and adulteries " as abstract for concrete q.d. " Let 
her put out of her sight (n^OSO) or from before her presence^ 
ih\ ha ^^^ iicoTd her embraces (H^HB^ p30) her impure lovers (fornica- 
tuement, tors and adulterers).'' 

5 A. Keeps to the personification of the nation, " strip naked, fix 
her as in the day of her birth." 
B. Looks through the personification to the nation, and re- 
minds of its youth, when it was actually " in the wilderness and 
the land of drought," and threatened with death by thirst. 

A. ** The stripping &c." of clothes and ornaments, refers to 
the punishment of an unfaithful wife (a circumstance often 
mentioned in H. S.) see the parallel in v, 12, where her 
exposure before the eyes of her lovers is spoken of. Spiritually 
the meaning is " stripped of all her outward privileges as the 
people of God, because she had not the inward holiness which 
they ought to have produced." 

B. Looking to the parallel in v. 16, it seems better to 
understand "as in the wilderness, as in the land of drought," 
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(the definite article shows the reference to the well-known 
wilderness of Israel's early history), a very frequent ellipse — we 
have had an example in A. of this very verse DVD " as in the 
day." It is said "a^ in the wilderness," because the thing 
meant is not here a literal wilderness, but a state of destitution 
figured by it. 

The JS of V. 5 dominates this verse also. v. 6 

" (Lest) her children I should not be merciful to " (lo- A. 
ruhamah). 

" For children of fornication are they " (tainted with their B. 
mother's sins). 

This last line shows probably that the D^313T ^n /^ of ch. i. 2 
are not Gomer's children by a former lover, but (as here) those 
bom after her marriage with Hosea. 



Second paragraph 7 — ^9. Evidently complete in itself. In 

7 we have her first determination, " She said, I will go after 

my lovers &c." In 9 her second determination, " She said, I 

will go and return to my first husband, &c.** (a) Sin. 

The word HiT is taken up from the end of the first paragraph. ^* ^ 

The two co-ordinate ^3s in A, B denote the reason for what 

has just been said in v, 6, and also for what is about to be said 
in V, 8. This double reference of ^3 is frequent. " They are 

children of fornication, seeing that their mother has committed 
fornication, &c." and again "seeing that she hath committed 
fornication, therefore I will chastise her &c." 

Generally. A. 

a. " Hath committed fornication, their mother " (the sin). 

6. "Hath done shamefully, she that bare them" (its 
shameful nature). 

Details of the sin and its aggravation. B." 

a. ** For she said, I will go (or let me go) after my lovers," 

6. "The givers of (1) my bread and my waters, (2) my 
wool and my linen, (3) my oil and my drinks." 

D^iTlMft " denotes intense passionate love. The plural 
denotes that they were sinful loves " (Pusey). All her blessings 
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she attributes to these lovers. The three pairs of words denote 
(1) necessary food, (2) clothing, (3) luxuries. (See Pusey.) It 
is the picture of every soul that seeks its joys in Sin. 
(ft) ehns- Note that she says (1) "I will go" and (2) speaks of the object 
of her going, viz. to find her lovers. Now v, 8 refers to (1) and 
V. 9 A. to (2). 
V. 8 A. « Therefore behold I am hedging up thy way with thorns." 
B. " And I will make the wall," (lit. « wall the wall ") 
" And her ways she shall not find." 

*]B^ ^33n emphatic. The present denotes that the thing is 
certain and determined, " See, I am doing it!" 

All here speaks of the impediments in her way, first the 
lighter ones " the thorn hedge ". Then as this will not stop her, 
the insuperable " wall " (for such for the most part is God s 
method of dealing with the sinner to stop him in his mad 
career) and so " she shall not find her paths " i.e. those which she 
hoped would lead her to her lovers and their false joys. The 
aggravation of her sin is that she does not wait to be seduced, 
but seeks seduction (1). 
V. 9 Refers more to the object of her journey (** way " = course of 

life) viz. to find her lovers (2). 
■^ «• " And she shall pursue her lovers and shall not overtake 

them." 
6. " And shall seek them and not find them." 

The verbs are in Piel denoting the eagerness of the pursuit 
and search. 

In a. she seems to have them in sight, but cannot catch 
them. 

In 6. she seems to have lost sight of them and seeks vainly 
to discover where they are. 
(e) Reso' Now follows the efiect on her mind of her vain search. 
return, (So " When the famine is in the land " and he begins " to be in 
want " then and not till then the Prodigal says " I will arise and 
go to my Father &c." ) 
B. "Then shall she say, I will go and return to my first 
husband, for then it was better with me than now." 

Here we have the resolution to do that which she was 
exhorted to do in the first paragraph. 
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Third paragraph, w, 10 — 25. (<^ Sm. 

" And she knew not that / gave her ) , , f + >. i j\ v. 10 A. 
the com and the wine and the oil," J ^ , 

" And the silver I multiplied to her and \ B. 

the gold (which) they made to (an image of) > (gains by trading). 
BaaL" J 

Martini observes that this verse is evidently connected with 
r. 7, in which he is quite right — it is in fact the complement of 
that verse. There she attributes her wealth to her lovers, here 
she does not attribute it to Qod. But when Martini adds 
''therefore w. 8, 9 should be placed in a parenthesis" he is 
quite wrong — he does not notice the law of paragraphic 
parallelism, according to which the whole passage is con- 
structed. 

This verse then presents the negative side of her guilt — not 
knowing God, forgetting Him as the Author of all good. This 
is the root and origin of all sin, so appropriately occupies the 
emphatic position in this third and fullest paragraph. 

Ty^/ IB^y "made into Baal" i.e. an image of this god. 
This is the simplest and most obvious construing, but the 
E. V. is possible and makes good sense. " They acquired and 
devoted their wealth to Baal." 

God thus forgotten and unrecognised as the Author o{(h)ehas' 
all blessings steps on the scene and sternly teaches her her *"!?*?!* 
delusion by taking away the blessings. This is described with 
graphic detail. 

" Therefore I will return/' w. li A. 

" And will take away my corn in its season," ) r j 

**And my wine in its set time." j ' 

" And I will deliver my wool and my flax," 1 i .y^- B. 

" (Which were) to cover her nakedness." J 

yXt^Vi *' I will return." He speaks as if He had withdrawn 
for a time, leaving her to her delusion that her lovers were the 
bestowers of the blessings. To show her delusion He calls it 
" My com. My wine &c." 

^nTXni " And I will deliver Ac." A fine personification. 
His gifts were in slavery to Baalim from which He delivers them. 

Carries on 11 B, »• 12. 

R. 2 
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A^ "And now will I discover her lewdness in the eyes of her 

lovers," 
B. " And no man shall deliver her from my hand/* 

A. " Her folly and shame " (Jll/lJ) shall be uncovered and 
displayed, and that too in the sight of her lovers, a gazing-stock 
even to them. An allusion to the common punishment of 
unfaithful wives. 

B. He can deliver out of their hands (11 B), but none can 
deliver out of His hand. 

V. 13 A. ** And cause to cease all her joy," (general) 

"Her feast, her new moon, and her sabbath," (particular 
seasons of joy) 
B. " Even her every solemn-festival." (a summary term) 

A. JH, the three yearly great feasts, E^HH, the monthly, 
n3B^ the weekly. This is probably the classification intended. 
Though JH does not in itself necessarily refer to the three feasts 
of Passover, Weeks, and Tabernacles, yet the special mention 
of the monthly and weekly feasts probably restricts it to this 
meaning here. 

B. TyiO "tempus condictum." The singular nouns are 
collectives, and may be therefore rendered as in E. V. 

17. 14. The Great Desolator goes on in His terrible work. Before 
(in v. 11) He blasted the fruits in their seasons, the particular 
crops of the present year. Now He cuts oflf the hopes of the 
future, destroying the trees that produce the fruits. 

A. " And I will lay waste her vine, and her fig tree," 

" (As to) which she said, * A gift are they to me, which my 
lovers gave to me.'" 

B. " And I will make them to a forest," 

" And shall devour them the beast of the field." 
The uncultivated trees shall grow into a forest, and the 
firuits, become wild, shall be only fit for beasts. Her guilt with 
respect to them is again referred to, reminding in the midst of 
the description, of the cause of the desolation that is going on. 
The next verse carries this on. 
V, 16 A. « And I will visit upon her the days of the Baalim," 

** In which she burnt incense to them," (or " to which she 
burnt incense") 
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"And put on her earring(s) (or "necklace") and her 
jewel(s)," 

" And went after her lovers," 

*' And me she forgot, saith Jehovah." B. 

. Here we have the positive side of her guilt A. and its 
negative side B. The first at length and with some detail, 
bringing it vividly before us ; the latter shortly in two words 
nri3B^ ^niNI, the very style indicating the importance in her 
eyes of Baalim, the object of her devotions, her decorations, her 
pursuit, and the insignificance, and as it were the non-entity of 
the true God. 

''Lovers" and "me" are put close together to contrast 
them. 

Note that the whole of the passage from 4 — 15 is so 
arranged that the announcements of chastisement lie between 
the charges of guilt; the guilt is thus seen to involve the 
chastisement. 



The intended (16, 17) and actual (18, 19) effect of the ^^^f ^J^* 
chastisement. r. 16-19. 

" Therefore behold I allure her," (" am alluring," of a certain t;. 16 A. 

future as in v. 8) 
" And will lead her to the wilderness," 
" And will speak to her heart." B- 

p7. Note the divine logic of mercy — " Because she has so 
sinned therefore I will chastise, but with a chastisement of love " 
— for the purpose of bringing her back. This advances on, 
and, so to say, corrects the logic of wrath in v. 8 and v. 11. 

^313N run emphatic. " / take her in hand — without my 
allurements she would remain for ever alienated from me." 
The terms HnfiS and 37 /^ *in might be used of the arts 
and "plausive tongue" of a seducer — but here the all-pure and 
all-holy One uses them of His divine arts and tender words to 

win the soul to its true love. 37 /^ "n ''upon the heart," Le. 
80 as to make an impression on it. See Gen. xxxiv. 3, where 
the phrase is used of Shechem winning the heart of Dinah. 

2—2 



the joy itself. 
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** The wilderness " is that which He has made around her 
by robbing her of her food, raiment, joy, vines, fig-trees, &c. as 
just described 11 — 14. 
r.l7A.a. "And I will give her vineyards from thence, 1 the cause of 
b. " And the Valley of Achor for a door of hope." j the joy. 
B. a. ''And she shall sing there as in the days of 
her youth," 
b. " And as in the day of her coming up from 
the land of Egypt." 
A. a. DB^D i.e. from the Wilderness. "Vineyards from a 
Wilderness," a beautiful metaphor for the joy that springs out 
of sorrow and desolaticm. 

A- b. *TI3y = " trouble." T\)pr\ = " a patiently waiting hope." 
See Josh. vii. The sin of Achan " troubled " Israel at their 
entrance into Canaan ; it obstructed their " hope " of realizing 
God's promises as to their possession of the holy land. In " the 
Valley of Achor," Israel's horror and rejection of the sin was 
expressed by the stoning of Achan, and so the door of " Jvope " 
was opened to them again. In poetical language, " The Valley 
of Achor became a door of "hope." The Valley, then, is a 
figure of the lowliness of repentance, wherein sin is loathed and 
slain, and so a door of hope is opened to the sinner, that he 
shall come to his promised inheritance. 

a. and b. then do not say precisely the same thing. 

a. expresses results — joy shall come from trouble. 

b. expresses processes — the trouble is received in a fitting 
spirit, is seen to be the efifect of sin ; the sin is put away, and 
the hope of joy returns. 

B. a. nniy is said of responsive singing. The song of 
Miriam is alluded to, iu which Israel expressed their joy at 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

b. simply explains a. The days of her youth were the days 
of her coming from Egypt. 
V. 18 A. ** And it shall be in that day, saith Jehovah, she shall call 

me Ishi," (positive) 
B. " And shall not call me any more Baali." (negative) 

The first is a name of love " my husband " — the second a 
name of fear " my Lord " — nor only so, but Baali was a name 
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that reminded of false gods " Baalim." The next verse carries 
this on. 

" She shall not speak of their false gods/' »• 19 A. 

" Shall utterly forget them" (advancing on A). B. 

This reverses the old state of things described v. 15 where 
Baalim were the objects of IsraeFs devotion, and Jehovah was 
utterly forgotten. 



On this return to her husband (the resolution of v. 9 being (d) Full 
carried into efifect) follows all the fulness of blessings described putepar- 
in 20 — 25 ; (1) peace, (2) betrothal, (3) renewed fruitfulness of ^^<^ "^^ 
the land, (4) then in sum, tbe complete reversal of the judg- ^ 20-end. 
ments indicated by the three names of her children. 

(1) Peace. 

Peace from the inferior creatures whose instrumentality had v, 20 A. 
been used for their punishment, see v. 14. 

Peace from human enemies. (In passages of this sort we B. 
have generally, first a mention of some of the chief instruments 
of war, secondly of war itself in sum. So in i. 8, so again in Ps. 
Ixxii. (1) " the arrow of the bow, the shield, the sword, and (2) 
the battle/') 

Thus at peace they shall be made to '* lie down " in con- 
fidence. The image is that of a flock lying down in a safe 
pasture (Ps. xxii.) 

(2) Betrothal. 

tyiN = " Betroth." a virgin. The word is used exclusively v. 21 A. 
thus. The meaning then is " I will efface all her past infideli- 
ties and take her to me as if she were a chaste virgin." This 
is general. Next follows details of the manner and conditions 
of the betrothal. 

The 3 in DTXH is best construed by "with.'' These B. 

virtues are the gifts, the dowry, which He bestows on her. 
There are three classes of virtues, each found in their perfection 
only in Jehovah, but He bestows them in some degree on all 
His true people. 

The first pair (1) p*lX and (2) iDfiB^D are doing justice 
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(1) to the good and (2) the evil (respectively). The next pair 
go beyond these; for mercy TDH and tender-compassion (yearn- 
ing of the bowels) D^&H^ will lead to a thousand acts towards 
our fellows to which mere justice would not prompt. 

These virtues have reference to men. 
V. 22 A. « Fidelity " nJIOS seems to mean to Jehovah, her husband, 
so that here we come back to 21 A. " Fidelity " ensures that 
the Betrothal is "for ever" D/1y7- 
B. The " knowledge " of Jehovah is ever a pregnant word and 
crowns the whole. 

N.B. The threefold repetition of ^nSyiK points to the 
mystery of the S.S.T. 

(3) Renewed fruitjulness of the land. 

It is worth while to notice the symmetrical arrangement of 
the next two beautiful verses. 
V. 23 A. " jj;^(j it shall be in that day. I will answer, saith Jehovah/' 

" I will answer the Heavens," 
B. " And they shall answer the earth," 
V, 24 A. " And the earth shall answer the com, and the wine and the 

oil," 
B. " And they shall answer Jesreel." 

There are here five terms (1) Jehovah, (2) the Heavens, (3) 
the earth, (4) earth's fruits, (5) Jesreel. By repeating the 
middle term "earth'' at the beginning of v. 24 three terms 
appear in each of the verses. The second and fourth terms are 
not repeated but replaced by the pronouns (with the conjunctive 
particle) " and they " DHV 

The poetical personification is scarcely to be matched for 
beauty. The wasted fields of Jesreel pray to the fruits to come 
to them again. They pray to the earth to bestow her nutritive 
properties to enable them to grow. The earth prays to the 
heavens to send down rain and dew to refresh it, and give these 
nutritive properties, and finally the heavens pray to God to 
enable them to answer in refreshing showers and dews to the 
earth's petition. Each looks to that which is immediately 
beyond and above it, and all ultimately to God. He then here 
promises to hear the heavens, and then all the other prayers are 
answered. He the great primary cause, works through all the 
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secondary causes, and so the wasted fields of Jesreel are clothed 
with verdure and fruitfulness once more. And then there shall 
be in sum, 

(4) A complete reversal of the judgments indicated by the 
chUdren*s names, 

"And I will sow* her unto me in the land," (Jesreel in the v. 25 A. 
good sense) 

"And I will have mercy on her that had not obtained 
mercy ;" (Lo-ruhamah) 

"And I will say to them that were not my people 'My B. 
people art thou' ;" (Lo-ammi). 

"And they (it) shall say 'My God'!" 

This last response to this merciful announcement says 
everything in its pregnant brevity and fitly closes the whole 
beautiful passage ii. 4 — 25 and the first section of Fart I. sc. 
ch. i. iL 



A wonderful prophecy of the condition of Israel since the Sect. n. 
coming of Christ, not only of the ten tribes whose original ^^' ^' 
guilt was the twofold rejection of (1) the royal line of David 
and (2) the Aaronic priesthood, but also of Judah who with 
Israel (ten tribes) was involved in the parallel but deeper guilt 
of rejection of Christ (1) the Great King, " the Son of David," 
typified by His royal ancestor after the flesh, and (2) the Great 
High Priest, whose Priesthood superseded that of Aaron. 

" And Jehovah said to me, ». i A. 

''Yet again go (1) love a woman (2) beloved of (thee) her 

firiend (3) yet an adulteress," 

"According to (2) the love of Jehovah (1) for the children 

of Israel (3) while (literally "and") they turn to other 

gods and love flagons of wine," (" grapes ") (or " cakes of 

grapes"). 

Here, as before, Hosea "gerit personam Jehovae." The 

small numerals show the correspondence of the several points of 

the symbolical action with those of the thing symbolised. 

Comparing these points it seems quite clear that the JH 

^ Cf. Amos ix. 15. 
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"friend" by whom the woman was beloved before this com- 
mand is her husband Hosea. (y*1 is used of a husband 
Jerem. iii. 20. (cf. v, 1) and Cant. v. 16.) The woman is the 
Gomer of ch. i. whom the Prophet had married, but who forsook 
him for other lovers, just as "Israel forsook Jehovah." Hosea 
then is bidden (not to " take " this woman as in ch. L for she 
was already his wife, but) to "love" her (again i.e.) notwith- 
standing her infidelities. On the view of Keil and others, that 
" the woman " here is another than Gomer, and that yi is her 
lover, there is no such accurate correspondence of this symbol 
with the thing symbolised. The reason why it is not said 
" a woman beloved by thee,*' may be that it is designed to mark 
the woman's character in general terms — she is "a woman 
beloved by her husband, and an adulteress." The "and" {)) 
here and in the corresponding point in B. (D^3S GTO) denote 
that the love and the sin were contemporary, so it is best to 
translate 1 by "while'* cf. Rom. v. 8, (others translate ) by 
" though " which is admissible and gives a good sense). 

The D^33y ^JJ^^B^N were evidently from the context con- 
nected with idol feasts. Whether they were " flagons of wine " 
or "grape-cakes" cannot be certainly determined. The E.V. 
always understands "Flagons" cf. 2 Sam. vi. 19, Cant. ii. 5, 
(njr^tTN fem). 

Like D vlT in ch. i. this will have a mystical meaning, 
"the intoxicating joys (or the false sweetnesses) of her evil 
life." 
V, 2 A. Is what the Prophet gave to the man that she had attached 
herself to, and with whom she was living guiltily — it was half 
the price of a common slave — cf. Exod. xxi. 32, and shows how 
cheaply she was held even by her keeper \ 
B. Is the maintenance promised to her — probably the usual 

allowance of a slave. The Homer = 10 Ephas, the Lethek^ 
= 5 Ephas ; together the allowance was about 45 Bushels, the 
common monthly allowance of a Roman slave. Cf. Keil's note 
and Pusey. The latter thinks that " the Barley " has a signifi- 
cance — the food of beasts as well as men, and only eaten by the 

^ ni3 = (1) dig, (2) search diligently, (3) procure for oneself, as here. 
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very poor. Also Barley was the oflFering of one accused of 
adultery. 

" And I said to her," v. 3 A. 

" Many days shalt thou abide for me," 

'* (1) Thou shalt not commit whoredom, (2) and thou shalt 

not be to a man," 
" And I too (will be) for thee " (or " towards thee "). B. 

(On this as before, v. 1, follows the thing symbolised). 

" For many days shall abide the children of Israel," v, 4 A. 

(2) " No King and no prince and (1) No sacrifice and no b. 

image," 
" And no ephod and Teraphim." B. 

" Afterwards shall return the children of Israel," v. 6 A. 

"And shall seek (1) Jehovah their God and (2) David their 

King," 
" And shall fear towards Jehovah and His goodness in the B. 

latter days " {" after days "). 
Two things are here said of her during her time of 
waiting (or "sitting" i.e. alone, as a widow). 

(1) " Thou shalt not commit fornication" (with many lovers). 

(2) " Thou shalt hot be (or belong) to a man" (not attach 
herself to an individual lover). 

And to these two things correspond inversely the two classes 
of things said of Israel in their waiting condition. 

(2) " They shall be without King and Prince " (shall belong 
to no dynasty). 

(t) " Without sacrifice, image, ephod, Teraphim " (without 
idol worship = spiritual fornication) so reversing their old two- 
fold sin. 

Of the list of terms in (1) two are exclusively used of false 
worship viz. HIXD and D^S^H. The other two M^T and 
TiSN (the priestly garment) may be used either of true or 
false worship. Here, as the latter are used in connection with 
the two former, it is probable that they too refer to false 
worship. Yet it is possible that the intermingling of terms 
referring to true and false worship may have reference to the 
old religioris sin of Israel, the attempt to " serve two masters," 
to join together Jehovah-worship and Baal-worship. Either 
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way IsracFs history after Christ answers to the description. 
They have been free both from exclusively idol worship, and 
the mingled worship of God and idols. Or again we might, 
with Pusey and others, take it to mean that they should hiave 
neither the true sacrifice and priesthood — viz. the Christian — 
nor turn again to idols. 

In 3B. if *]vN is perfectly equivalent to *17 the form 

was perhaps chosen to make a paronomasia with ^l^H/N said 

of Israel, or more likely there is some difference, and the mean- 
ing is " tot^ard^ thee"i.e. with an inclination to receive thee 
again to a wife's full privileges. 

Of the woman it is not said directly, but only indirectly, that 
she should be again the Prophet's wife with her fiill privileges. 
Of Israel it is said that they should come back to Jehovah — 
after many days should seek earnestly (Piel) (1) Jehovah their 
God and (2) David their King. Thus undoing their old two- 
fold sin. This is more than what they do during the time 
of waiting, which is only abstaining from their old sin. "David" 
bere is of course the Antitype of the first David, even Christ. 
He alone fully answers to the name TIT " beloved." 
B. Not only "seek" but find and "fear" towards Jehovah and 
His goodness " — Not with the old servile fear that repels, but 
with the filial fear of offending Him who has shown such 
goodness as attracts (7N) towards Him. 

Jehovah and "David'* being in fact one, the first term 
includes the second — the omission of "David" in this latter 
sentence, which sums up all, is significant of the mystery that 
Christ is Jehovah. 

nriN " afterwards " and D^D^H IT^^riN ("the afterwards of 
the days " = the latter days) stand prominently at the beginning 
and end of v. 5, thus fixing the attention on the glorious future 
that awaits Israel. 

Perhaps it is not fanciful to remark that in the well- 
balanced sentences A and B, the latter of the two objects of the 
verb in A (and not only the former) corresponds in some sort to 
the latter of the two objects of the verb in B. 

A. (1) Jehovah, (2) David. 
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B. (1) Jehovah, (2) His goodness. 

For the goodness of Jehovah is specially manifested in and 
by " David " i.e. the true ideal David, MessiaL 



Divides into ten sections. ^^^ ^^' 

IV— XIV. 

The first section is altogether dark — all is of sin and gect. I. 
judgment without a single gleam of mercy. The sins denounced Ch. iv. 
are (1) deep and universal moral depravity, the result of (2) 
idolatry — (in this order). The latter is called (spiritual) forni- 
cation, thus taking up the imagery of Part I. Yet literal 
fornication is also meant, being a sin especially connected with 
idol feasts (hence in v. 11 "Fornication, wine and new wine 
take away the heart"). The judgment gradually developes. 
"Mourning, stumbling, destruction, sweeping clean away, as 
chaflf by the wind." There is no difficulty in this section, as in 
some others, in tracing the connection of the sentences ; each 
thought is linked on to the preceding by natural association of 
ideas, and often a word of the preceding is taken up in the 
following sentence, and unfolded. Thus the section is one 
continuous whole, yet it seems to divide naturally into the 
four paragraphs of the E. V. (excepting that i;. 11 is better 
placed at the beginning of the third paragraph). At those 
points there seems to be a pause and then a fresh start with a 
new impulse. 

Paragraph 1. w, 1 — 5. 

"lil !3^T " a strife " &c. " The carnal mind is enmity with ». 1. 
God.'^ The strife here is the old eternal strife between good 
and evil, between the good, (Jehovah) and the evil (sinful 
Israel) in the concrete. The evil is first given negatively. As 
applied to God " HIDN is all that God pledges Himself to ; IDPI 
is all that goes beyond this. His love and mercy" (Pusey). 
That there is nothing corresponding to these two characteristics 
of God in man is the thing here condemned, and this brings out 

the third point " no knowledge of God " (tN TfSTt) ^^ knowledge 
of His character and therefore no copying of it into their lives. 
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So the three expressions are in climax, the root of the matter 
being the lack of "knowledge of God". To see God, to know 
Him, to be like Him, includes all morality. 
r. 2 A, Next we see in a wonderfully concentrated sentence the 
positive side of immorality, " the swearing and lying " (hendiadys 
for " false swearing ") is the positive exhibition of the want 
of truth (HlbN). "The murdering, stealing, adultery" is the 
positive exhibition of the want of mercy ODH), for these are an 
invasion of the life, property and affections of a neighbour. 
B. "They burst forth, and bloods touch bloods." Le. "they 
burst through all restraints of conscience, law, &c., and one stream 
of blood flows into another, irrigating the whole land with 
blood," — a wonderfully graphic and energetic sentence. 
V, 8. Next follows the punishment, close on the track of sin. 
The "mourning" and "taking away" plN and BDN) emphati- 
cally placed first and last. 

The mourning, languishing, &c. extends through all regions 
of nature — the land itself (in its vegetation) — the living in- 
habitants, the beasts, and fowls, and even (Di) the fish — all these 
things placed under man s dominion and given to him for food 
" shall be taken away " from him for his sin. 

D*n ^in'DJ'l. "And even the fish of the sea" may perhaps 
be explained with Pusey " even those creatures of the sea which 
seem least affected by any changes." But Keil explains differ- 
ently — "Drought causes all these calamities, a drought that 
dries up even seas, and lakes and rivers, hence ' even the fish '." 
cf. Zeph. I. 3. 
V. 4. Construe 

A. " Yet (or only) man let him not strive with, and let him not 

reprove man," 

B. *'And thy people {let them not he) as strivers with the 

Priest." 
By thus extending the negative of A to B the two members 
of the verse form a better parallel. The ellipse is easy and 
natural. So Job xxx. 20. The meaning will then be, 

" Since I (Jehovah) have made the strife my own " {v, 1) 
" Let not man strive &c. with man' {general "human being"), 
"Yea, let not the people be as strivers with the Priest'* 
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(particular — The human being who is appointed to correct and 
reprove &c.) No. Now your strife must be with me. 

pD ^i^T&S, *'cw priest-strivers" because there were no real 
priests in Israel. 

The people are divided into two classes, taught and teachers, r. 6 A. 
'^Eoen the Prophet," it is utter corruption and therefore utter 
destruction, not only the people, but even those who ought to 
correct and instruct them. We have here an instance of dis- 
tribution. The meaning is "thou and thy prophets shall stumble 
day and night". 

Is the nation in general She is "the mother", they, the B. 
individual children. 

*n*Oni is an advance on 78^3. The individual members are 
seen "stumbling " in A. The collective nation is "destroyed" 
inB. 

The 1 at the beginning of the verse connects the verse not 
with V. 4, but with the preceding judgments in v, 3. The fourth 
verse may be regarded as almost parenthetical, it is the negative 
of V, 1. "There is a strife to Jehovah &c." 



Paragraph 2, w. 6 — 10. 

A pause after the denunciations of the first paragraph, which ». 6. 
ends with the destruction of the whole nation. The second 
paragraph takes up the word "destroy" HDH, and in the first 
sentence (short, but pregnant with the world's history) resumes 
the whole of the first paragraph. "Yes !" 

** Destroyed is My people for lack of the knowledge" (emphatic a, 
de£ art.). 

Sc. the knowledge of God spoken of in v. 1. The lack of this 
knowledge is the root of all sin. 

Then he breaks out afresh into a series of short energetic B. 
sentences {m(yre siw) each connecting some sin with its appro- 
priate punishment. 

The singular masc. pronouns of the 2nd and 3rd person refer 
to DJ^ throughout the passage. Note the emphatic position of 
nriN and ^3N DJ. 
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a. There is a hideous inconsistency, which God cannot away 
with, in rejecting and despising (DMZd) the knowledge of God, 
and yet acting as His Priest. The nation is therefore deprived 
of its high privilege of being "a nation of Priests to God", see 
Exod xix. 6 with the parallel passages, E. V. margin. 

6. Upon rejection with contempt, of the knowledge of God (a 
conscious and wilful sin) there follows punitively "forgetfulness 
of His Law" (here the mind is passive). It is the next natural 
step in the moral descent. Its appropriate punishment is that 
God will "forget thy (the nations) children" dvdpayiroTrddax; — 
be as though He forgot — neglect and leave them to themselves 
(i.e. to their ruin). 

So far the sins are negative, and so are the punishments. 
V. 7. Next follows positive sin XtDll. The verse is arranged a, b, 

A. a. "As they increase (sc. in numbers and wealth) b. so they 
sm. 

B. «!, "Their glory". &j, "into shame will I change," 

(Etymology 133 = heavy, Sp = light.) 

V, 8 Takes up NtDM. A. The actual eating Qiahitually, as the 

future indicates). B. The appetite (as B^S3 signifies when in 
connection with 7DN). This is an instance of distribution; the 
meaning is "They (the Priests) hunger after and eat the iniquity 
of my people." This may be a poetical way of saying that they 
take pleasure in the people's sins because they profit by them. 
Or it may be said literally of their hungering after and eating 
the sin-offerings (as NtDH may mean) at the idol worship. 
V. 9 A. And so it comes to pass (n^iTl) that in respect of sin, people 
and priests are exactly alike. 
B. Therefore God will visit on him (i.e. the collective people, 
distributed in A) his ways (V^IT i.e. his habitually sinful course 
of life) and his high-handed presumptuous individual deeds 

(1 V /^D making up that course) will He render to him. 

V. 10 A. a. Takes up 73N. The appropriate punishment is non-satis- 
faction of their appetite. 

6. The feast (/^N) suggests the literal fornication which com- 

monly accompanied those idol feasts, and the spiritual fornica- 
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tion of which the idol feasts were the expression. Here too the 
punishment is appropriate. There is the curse of unfruitfulness 
on literal fornication, typical of the extermination with which 
God visits idolatry, spiritual fornication. 

Returns to the negative aspect of sin and to the " lack of ^* 
knowledge of God " of v, 6, for the neglect to take heed to, watch, 
observe God, ("T&B^) is the cause of the lack of knowledge of 
Him. Here then the paragraph paturally ends, having come 
back to its starting point — a very common arrangement. 



Paragraph 3, vv, 11 — 13. 

This paragraph too, like the last, is marked off by the idea of 
the end returning to that of the beginning — ^''Take away the 
heart", v. 11. "The people that doth not understand", v. 14. 

The subject of the last verse is resumed in this. The idol v. 11. 
banquet and its uncleanness and excess of wine &c. is still 
before the Prophet's mind, and he gives utterance to his thought 
iu a brief gnomic sentence. These sins of uncleanness and excess 
of wine befool the understanding and blunt the affections, for 
both are included in the word 27 "heart", very frequently. 
Then they are prepared for the stupid folly next described, spiri- 
tual whoredom — idolatry. 

mi * > Distribution as usual. They ask and are 

Ine answer, •' 

answered by their idols, of course by the idol priests, who delude 

them into believing that it is the gods who give the response. 

" Stock and Staff" per contemptum. See Isai. xliv. 9 flf. but 
perhaps the latter refers to sortilege by rods. There is force 
and emphasis in ^fiy. " My people " — ^yet guilty of such stupid 
folly ! on Rhabdomancy see Herod. 3. 67. 

D^313T tMH perhaps evil spirits, demons that delight in B. 
impurity. At any rate the literal uncleanness leads astray and 
makes them guilty of the spiritual fornication that leads them 
to separate themselves and forsake (remove themselves from 
under T\HT\t2 the authority of) their God. 

V. 12 is well balanced. A. the positive folly, B. the negative: 
A. begins with "My people," B. ends with ''their God." 



V, 12 A a. 
b. 
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V. 13 A. Expands the last verse. He draws a picture of the idolaters 
celebrating their rites on " the high places " so often spoken of, 
(chosen for their suggestive solemnizing isolation, their greater 
vicinity to the supposed habitation of their deities, for their 
commanding view of the stars of heaven, often the objects of the 
worship), and under the deep shade of groves that concealed the 
foulness of the rites from the common gaze. 
B. Gives the appropriate punishment of this spiritual fornication : 
viz. the fornication of their unmarried and the adultery of their 
married young women. Some think this means their compulsory 
prostitution by victorious enemies into whose hands they shall 
fall; but the next verse seems rather to intimate that it is 
voluntary degradation and depravity so deep that 

V. 14 A. God will " leave them alone," let them do as they please, 
which is in fact the direst punishment, and this because of the 
sins of their fathers, (as well as their own) sins of the like kind, 
but in connection with their fovl religion ; this is denoted by the 
word mfi* they are " separated *' and set apart and devoted to 
this vile service ; it is said still more distinctly by the word 
in the next parallel line HTB^np. 

'* {With) consecrated persons** (i.e. harlots consecrated to 
infamous rites) " do they sacrifice." This, it is well known, was 
the practice in Astarte worship (Ashtoreth), cf. Herodotus 1. 
181. Also Baruch vi. 43. " With harlots " (not with their 
wives, as they ought in Sacrifices). 
^- \Xh Ab. Ezra gives " corrupt". In A. the constituent parts 
of the nation, young and old, children and parents; In B. the 
people as a whole, shall be cast headlong down to destruction. 



Paragraph 4. w, 15 — 19. 

Seeing the utter headlong ruin of Israel, he naturally turns 
to Judah not yet hopelessly fallen away from God, and warns 
her against Israel's sins, lest she also fall into the same ruin. 
V, 15 A. Guilt generally, DJTN. 

B. Guilt particularly — the two first a, and 6, are positive sins, 
jj- the third, c^ is no sin in itself, but a duty — it only becomes a sin 
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by being associated with the two first. There is a monstrous 
inconsistency in taking God's name on their lips whilst, like 
Israel, they worship under those forbidden emblems, and by the 
ministrations of those unlawful priests set up by Jeroboam in 
certain places of the land full of holy associations. Gilgal and 
Beihaven. The latter, near Bethel, is substituted for Bethel 
itself because its name " House of Vanity " (i.e. vain idols, 
abstract for concrete) expresses the sinful worship now carried 
on at Bethel, making it no longer the " house of God." For 
Gilgal, of. ch. ix. 15, xii. 11. Amos iv. 4 also joins Bethel and 
Gilgal, as places of idol worship. 

The calf worship suggests this figurative language. Israel ^' ^^ ^• 
rejecting God's authority is as a restive heifer refusing the yoke, 
and *' kicking against the goads." 

The punishment is that the freedom they desire is granted 
them, but it is a freedom full of deadly danger. They shall be 
like a defenceless silly sheep sure to lose itself, if out of the 
fold, and become a prey to wild beasts. 

Nearly the same thing in literal language, as to the *'• ^7. 
punishment, but the sin is here the positive sin of being joined 
to (associated with on familiar terms, *Uri) idols. Whereas in 
16 it was the negative sin of departing from the true God. 
This verse is one of Hosea's short, sudden, hammer-like blows. 
See introduction. 

Here as in v. 11. "Wine and whoredom" are spoken of v, is. 
together, but here the terms are figurative. The v, is difficult. 
Literally 

" Turned (or gone) is their strong- wine." A. 

"They have eagerly committed whoredom." 
" They have loved * Give ye !' shamefully, their princes," or B. 
as others translate. 

"Their princes have loved — have loved shame'* ^y^P ^'^' 
idolatry with all its gains). 

All the spiritual privileges and blessings of Israel were as 
pure unmixed wine (N3D merum) strengthening and " making 
glad the heart of man," but by their sins all the virtue of this 
noble wine is gone — it is as " wine mingled with water." Our 
idiomatic phrase that " wine hffone " is identical with DNID *1D). 
R. 3 
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13Tn nJTn. Emphatic, of continued and perhaps passionate 
sin. 

*l!in ISnSt. Ewald says I^H is short for tt^T^< Pusey's 

-:t • 

explanation making it a repetition of the latter part of I^HN, a 
form of the intensive verb, = " they love eagerly (that which is 
their) shame," seems probable. But the E. V. gives a good 
sense, though the phrase is awkward, nor is the parallelism so 
good. According to Pusey's construing p7p characterizes " the 
fornication " (idolatry) just mentioned. 
r. 19 A. Punishment. The last degree of it, utter sweeping away as 
by the stormy wind. 

*ir\)i "bound up*' in the wings of the wind, so that they 
must follow its flight. This wind sent by God's wrath shall 
sweep them away from their own land into Assyria, and there 
B. "They shall be ashamed of the sacrifices" to idols who could 
not help or save. (As this shame is often the first step to repent- 
ance, it may perhaps be said after all that there is a gleam of 
light even in this dark chapter — but it may be only the shame 
that all the wicked must feel when they find that they have 
plunged themselves into hopeless ruin). 



Sect. n. That these two chapters form but one section is plain, not 
only because ch. vi. 1 is a continuation of ch. v. 15, but also 
because, according to a very usual arrangement of a complete 
section, the end of ch. vi. returns to the beginning of ch. v. In 
both we have the murderous treachery of the Priests at places 
where (probably) they carried on their idolatrous practices : in 
both again we have the " fornication and defilement of Ephraim 
and Israel " (the very words being repeated), seen and noted by 
Jehovah. 

The section is parallel with the last, inasmuch, as like it, it 
is dark with wrath against sin, but it is an advance upon it in 
several respects. Here we have gleams of light breaking through 
the darkness, i.e. we have symptoms, external indeed and trans- 
itory, of repentance and reform on the part of man, met by 
tenderness and love on the part of God. Again, the sin described 
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in geDeral terms in section I. is now more evidently indicated 
as the historical sin of compliance with the false and idolatrous 
worship instituted by Jeroboam the son of Nebat (see v. 5 — 11, 
with notes). Also the punishment is more definitely than in 
section I., that of war. Also we have the vain recourse to 
Assyria for help. Again, Judah exhorted in section I. to avoid 
Israel's evil example, is here a<^tually involved in her sister s sin 
and doom, but with a hint (under the figure of harvest) of the 
mercy reserved for her. 

The section may be divided into three paragraphs, (1) 1 — 7, 
(2) 8— vi. 3, (3) vi. 4—10. 

Paragraph (1) 1 — 7. 

Threefold summons to three classes which make up the v. l A. 
whole population. The priests and princes occupy the prominent 
places at the beginning and end of the sentence, as theirs is the 
greater responsibility, and therefore guilt. The subordination 
• and the lesser responsibility and guilt of the people is marked 
by the position they occupy in the sentence. The three verbs 
are probably in climax, "hear — ^be attentive — give ear (apply 
the ear to)." What th^y are thus to give earnest heed to is the 
fact that "to them is the judgment," i.e. moving towards them, 
fast approaching them. tOfiU^D, i.e. the judgment of God. 

B. and v. 2 seems to be addressed to the prominent classes. It B. 
was the priests and princes that combined to delude and ensnare 
the people (like silly birds or beasts) by the worship at forbidden 
places and by false ministers. Two of these places were men- 
tioned in section I. Now two more are added, like the former, 
chosen because signalized by some "great things" done in them 
by Jehovah in behalf of His people. Mizpeh (= watch-tower, 
(TKOTrri) being in parallelism with Tabor is no doubt Mizpeh of 
Gilead on "the other side of Jordan" — where God blessed and 
protected Jacob, and where Jacob made a covenant with Laban. 
Tabor, over against it, on " this side Jordan," scene of the deli- 
verance from Jabin and Sisera by Barak and Deborah. Both 
places were lofty and well-wooded, and adapted for spreading 
snares. The princes and priests are the snares, the people the 
birds or beasts caught by them. 

Later in the section two other places are mentioned, probably 

3—2 
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for the same reason, Gilead and Sichem, the one to the East of 
Jordan, the other on the West. 
r. 2 A. Ip^&yn D^JDB^ ntSHB^I, Alliteration. "And slaughter have 
the revolters made deep," i.e. laid deep plans of murder as if 
they could escape, not only the notice of the victims but of God 
also. This rendering makes the passage nearly parallel with 
vi. 9. So making the beginning and end of the section to cor- 
respond*. 

HbHE^, may be either infin. with H paragog. fr. bHB^ j^gu- 
lare q. d. " et ad jugulandum," or it may be a noun, and the 

object of ip^ayn. 

B. All this sin was committed by them though God was, so 
to say, a standing rebuke to them all ; they dared Him to His 
face. 
„. 3, This verse and the rest of the section seem to be addressed 

to all classes. 

A. Both positively and negatively expressed, emphasis gratis. 
This knowledge on the part of God is probably suggested by the 
word Ip^&yn in v, 2. Deep as man may lay his plans, they are 

not hidden from God, He knows them all. 

B. What He knows is ''that (not ''for") Ephraim commits 
whoredom, Israel is defiled." (In this verse the active verbs 
belong to Ephraim, the passive to Israel ; this is a mere matter 
of symmetry.) 

The treachery and murder of i;. 1, 2, stand in juxtaposition 
with the "spiritual whoredom" both here and at the end of the 
section, because there was a real connection between them. 
The priests and rulers seem (says Pusey) to have set themselves 
to intercept those on either side of Jordan who would go to 
worship at Jerusalem, laying wait to murder them. Thus they 
intimidated and forced them to the idolatrous worship at the 
forbidden places. 

N.B. The idolatry of Israel had different degrees: the 

1 Delitzsch (in Ps. ci. 3) gives ** VergehuDgen hinznbreiten verstehen eie 
ans dem Grunde," which is nearly adopted by Keil. For HlDnU' in this sense see 
1 Kings X. 16. ("Gold beaten out," Oin^') D^tDK' ( = D^tDD) he takes as = '»tran8- 
gressions" not *• transgressors, " **the doing of transgression,'' so corresponding 
to "the thing (or word) of wickedness (Belial) " in Ps. ci. 3. 
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lighter degree was the worshipping the trice God, but under 
forbidden symbols (the calves) and by the ministrations of 
Priests other than those of the tribe of Levi. This soon led on 
to the deeper guilt of adopting the Syrian idolatries of Baal, 
Astarte &c., still however, it would seem, not wholly forsaking 
the true God. Even the lighter degree was a "forsaking of 
God ", an infidelity, " spiritual whoredom." 

The figure of " spiritual whoredom " begun in v. 3 is carried 
on to V. 7 (v. 6 explaining it literally), so that with v. 7 the 
paragraph naturally ends. 

The verse is well balanced. ^' * 

a. " They frame not their doings*' (actions). A. 

b. " To return to their God." 

flj. "Because the spirit of whoredoms is in their midst'* B. 
{thoughts, the springs of action). 

6j. " And Jehovah they know not." 

The impure heart cannot " know " God, so cannot return to 
Him. (Matt. v. 8). 

D^iliT nn. See note on ch. iv. 12. 

hin^'* }1NJ (repeated in chs vii. 10). "Pride goeth v. 5 A. 
before destruction." This virtually carries on the thought of 
" the spiritual whoredom," for it was precisely the Pride of the 
leading tribe of the Israelitish kingdom, its conscious power 
and greatness — its love of independence, which led their king 
Jeroboam to propose, and Israel to acquiesce in, the establish- 
ment of other places of worship than Jerusalem. " This pride 
of Ephraim " is often dwelt upon ; c£ Isaiah ix. 9, xxviii. 1 — 3. 
This evil pride gives its accusing testimony "to his face" 
V331 — it confronts and condemns him. See Pusey's full note 
here. (It is possible however to give another, and not unsuitable 
meaning to the words. " The Pride of Israel " = " that of which 
Israel is proud" — his glory — i.e. Jehovah. He shall witness 
against Israel, q.d. " They know not Jehovah, so Jehovah, by 
His avenging punishment, shall witness against them, and as 
the next verse goes on to say, no offering shall avert the 
punishment." This is adopted by Keil and others, still on the 
whole the frequent mention of " the {subjective) pride of 
Ephraim," makes the other explanation more probable, and it 
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suits the context equally well, and perhaps better. See Ames 
vi. 8). 
B. '* And Israel and Ephraim shall fall (or stumble) in (or by) 
their iniquity.*' i.e. " Whilst in the act and state of sin/' or " by 
reason of their pin." 

" And Judah with them." 

Being involved in their sin she shares their doom. This 
last sentence is subordinate, incidental, and as it were paren- 
thetical. He returns in the next verse to Israel. 
V. 6 A. This long-sounding line gives graphically the long pompous 
procession to the high places — a showy ceremony, but a vain 
one. " They find Him not." 
B. The two words give the short decisive stern announcement 
that He is not there. He has withdrawn, declined Himself 
from them (V/H) as from something that His soul abhors. 
V. 7 A. Again, the figure of " spiritual whoredom " for 1J3 is used 

of conjugal infidelity, Jeremiah iii. 20. The expression is taken 
up again later in the section, vi. 7. "The children born or 

begotten * (for HT is used either of the man or the woman) are 
not God's children, but " strange children,'* as is said in ch. i. 2 
" children of whoredoms." 
^ " Now a month (or new moon) shall devour them with their 

portions." 

An obscure passage. PlHy " now " as if the time of their 
destruction had already come. In the Prophet's vision, it is 
present. The short period of the revolution of the changeful 
moon seems to be used to denote a brief transitory state of 
things. See a fuller note to this effect on Zechariah xi. 8. 

Another explanation is perhaps better, t^nn by metonymy 
may mean " the monthly sacrifices^ These instead of bringing 
them safety and blessing, shall be their destruction and (the 
destruction of) their fields from which they brought these 
oflPerings (of cattle and fruits of the earth), or HN may be 
*' with their portions " as E. V. If this is the sense verses 6 and 
7 say virtually the same thing. 

^ ** Begotten^' seems right here, for the individuals are spoken of (who actuaUy 
married "strange women" and begot ** strange children"), not the nation 
personified as the spouse of Jehovah. ' 
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6. "With their sacrifices &c. they seek but find not 
Jehovah." 

7. " They are faithless to Jehovah, so their sacrifices are 
their destruction." (Cf. Isaiah i. 14, and the like sentiment 
passim.) 



Paragraph ii. 8 — vi. 3. 

On this passage note generally that Ephraim (Israel) and 
Judah are throughout mixed up, but a certain "bad preeminence" 
is given to Ephraim both as to sin and punishment. Ephraim 
stands first in order, and is mentioned once more than Judah 
(has one verse entirely to himself viz. v, 11). Ephraim has "a 

sickness " vH, internal, afiecting the whole constitution. Judah 
has "a wound** TlTfi external, more easily curable, not, so to 
say, part of himself. The moth, quickly devouring the soft 
garment, is for Ephraim; the rottenness, more slowly eating 
away the hard wood, is for Judah. The strong, full-grown 
lion, springs upon Ephraim, the young lion upon Judah. 
These niceties point to the historical fact that the Israelitish 
kingdom stood first in guilt, was first and most severely punished 
by a lasting captivity. Judah followed in great measure Israels 
guilt and was punished by a temporary captivity. 

The standpoint is an ideal one. In the vivid vision of the v. 8 
Prophet he sees the Northern Kingdom already desolated, and 
the enemy now just bursting over the borders of the Southern 
Kingdom. The three places named are in Benjamin, but just 
on Ephraim's borders. Beth-aven is a city a little to the east 
of Bethel, but Bethel itself seems to be called by the name of 
its neighbour because it had become what the name indicates 
" House of Vanity " (vain idols) and was no longer the " House 
of God '* (Bethel). Though in Benjamin it belonged to the 
Northern Kingdom. 

It is God Himself, or the Prophet in His name, who bids 
the enemy sound their (1) instruments of war, and utter (2) the 
battle shout {(1) rnXXPl-iypn (2) *lj;nn.} "After thee Ben- 
jamin" Benjamin is the object of the alarm signal — it is 
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directed against him — i.e. the war is passing on into the 
Southern Kingdom. 

In this verse then there are two points. 
(1) One implied, viz. the complete desolation of Israel. 
y (2) The other expressed, viz. the tide of war rushing over 

the borders of Judah, and these two are expanded respectively 
in V. 9, 10. 
17. 9 (1) The standpoint now is that of fact, i.e. it is future. 

A. " Ephraim shall be a desolation in the day of rebuke." 

The desolation by man's instrumentality, is the rebuke of 
God for sin. 

B. HJlbNJ denoting the certainty and irrevocableness of the 
desolation. Some such word is often added to the announce- 
ment of desolation, e.g. Daniel ix. 26 HXinj (the imagery of 
which passage "flood of war &c." resembles Hosea's here), see 
also the parallels in E. V. margin. 

v. 10 A. (2) Probably seeing Ephraim desolated, they hoped to 
extend their own border by encroaching on his. *' Princes of 
Judah" because ambitious projects generally emanate from 
I Rulers rather than from the people. 

B. The appropriate punishment is that the tide of God's wrath 
shall burst on their border, as it is represented as doing in 
V. 8. Perhaps the word m^J^ is selected on account of its 
etymology, niy="pass over" (as we say " a transport of anger.") 

{"The transgression of borders" may possibly be meta- 
phorical. Judah stepped into Israel's borders (bounds pre- 
scribed by God) by joining in her idolatries — (the bounds 
between Jehovah and Baal). If this is the meaning Hengsten- 
berg's note is good, " Wenn schon derjenige verflucht ist, der die 
Grenze seines Nachsten, wie viel mehr der die Grenze seines 
Gottes verriickt."} 

This punishment of Judah was under Tiglathpileser and 
Sennacherib, but as yet it was not nJDNi like Israel's. 
V, 11 A. " Oppressed is Ephraim, broken in judgment" (or "crushed 
fey judgment"). 

*' For he hath willingly walked after the commandment." 

Again he looks on Ephraim 's case as a fait accompli ; the 
two words p*lE^y and VIST are in climax. The physical meaning 
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of pB^y is "to compress with violence," of p{T "to crush." 
Possibly the bSB^fi = the cause between Jehovah and Israel, in 
which the latter is utterly crushed and defeated — but perhaps 
a better meaning is given by understanding " crushed by judg- 
ment", i.e. by God's judgment (gen. efficientis)...The virtual 
meaning remains the same. The judgment which in v. 1 is 
announced as towards them is here actually upon them, they 
are crushed by it. The yn in B. is (as the whole context shows) 
the command of Jeroboam to worship the calves. Ephraim's 
guilt consisted in their willing acquiescence p^NlH) in this 
command. 

^3N1 is emphatic. The huipan enemy is mentioned above, ». 12 
the Divine only hinted at in the words " in the day of rebuke " 
V, 9, but now God steps clearly on the scene. It is He that is 
like the devouring moth, the corroding rottenness (see pre- 
liminary note on this paragraph). 

This verse goes a step forward. No human help can avail »• 13 
against Divine judgment. The verse is to be distributed thus 
between Ephraim and Judah. The laws of parallelism make 
this easy and evident. 

a. " And Ephraim saw his sickness." 

b, " And Judah his wound." 

a^. " And Ephraim went to Assyria." 

6j. " And {Judah) sent to the avenging king " (" the king 
who should strive " for him yy). 

ttj. " And he could not heal you " (Ephraim). 

6g. " Nor cure you (Judah) from your wound." 

The two last, a^, 6^, plainly refer to the "sickness" of Ephraim, 
and the "wound" of Judah of a, 6. The distribution of the 
middle pair, a,, 6^, is not so self-evident. Yet the "sending" to 
the avenging king very accurately describes the action of Judah 
at least on one occasion, 2 Kings xvi. 7 "Ahaz sent messengers 
to Tiglath-pileser &c." Ephraim (Israel) also courted the As- 
syrian power by giving presents, but this seems always to have 
been after they had suffered from the Assyrians' hands, in order 
to avert their further wrath. It is not said anywhere that they 
voluntarily sought Assyrian help to avenge them of their 
enemies. 
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1116 D.fi nnj^ "curabit a vobis ulcus." The later Latin 
idiom (as also the English) is "curabit vos ab ulcere." The 
Hebrew idea is "remove it from you." 
V. 14 Contains the same general ideas as 12, 13, viz. (1) that it is 
Jehovah s wrath that is desolating His people, though He 
employs human agency, (2) that there is no deliverance from 
this wrath; but both these ideas are more forcibly expressed in 
the present verse. (1) Not "the moth and rottenness" with 
their slow, gradual, silent, unobserved action, but "the fierce 
beast of prey" suddenly springing at its victim, and rending 
him to pieces (for though the process of a sinner's ruin is 
gradual and unmarked, the consummation will seem sudden 
and awful). (2) Not merely the Assyrian shall give no help, 
but generally "none shall deliver." Note too the increased 
emphasis "I, I, will be as a lion &c." 

^3N ^iN. In V. 12 it has simply ^iN "I," emphatic, indeed, 
but not reduplicated. 

"I, I, will tear and go away ;" 

"I will take away and none shall deliver." 

The second line supplies what was omitted in the first, viz. 
that he goes away carrying his prey unth him, and adds the 
further thought of his irresistible might. 
V, 15 A. Takes up the word "'pN "I will go away." The image of 
the mighty beast of prey going away and returning to his den is 
evidently carried on in the first words of the verse, but is 
dropped immediately, and the thing imaged is dwelt upon in 
the closing part of the verse, Jehovah having brought the ruin 
upon His people with the merciful design of awakening them 
to repentance, retires for a time to watch and wait for the 
effects of their afiliction till (l).they shall o^vn their guilt, and 
(2) seek Him. 
B. Goes still further and declares that in their sorrow "they 
shall seek me early," IHE^ a much stronger word than E^p3 
even in Piel. It denotes an eagerness and intensity of desire 
that makes a man rise up at earliest dawn to prosecute his 
search. ("They long and watch for the morning," Ps. cxxx. 6.) 
Here then breaks in the gleam of light in the darkness that 
broods over the whole passage from 1 — 14. And as material 
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light comes from the sun as its source, so does this spiritual 
light of grace come from Christ "the Sun of Righteousness." 
This appears in the following vv. 1 — 3 of ch. vi., which contain Ch.vi.l-3 
the words put into the mouth of repentant Israel — not Abra- 
ham's seed after the flesh only, but his spiritual seed, both 
Israelites and Gentiles, who follow the faith of Abraham (Rom. . 
iv.). This Divine prophetic oracle goes far beyond the immedi- 
ate occasion on which it is uttered. As usual, the temporal 
captivity typifies the Devil's bondage, from which the only 
deliverance is by Christ. Israel is made to speak as being in 
Christ (in the full meaning of that mysterious phrase), their 
head and representative. They see themselves with Him in 
"the darkness and shadow of death" for the two days, but with 
Him they are "revived" after the two days. On the third day 
they rise with Him and live in the light of God's countenance. 
There is no other way of explaining the language of v, 2, which 
is utterly unintelligible* except in the light of the Gospel, which 
makes all clear. What is promised, then, is a moral and spiri- 
tual resurrection from sin and its punishment, a restoration to 
favour with God, in "the latter days," but this rests on the 
Resurrection of Christ, and words are put into the Prophet's 
mouth accurately prophesying the Resurrection on the third 
(lay. 

The close connection of these verses with the end of the last 
chapter is clear. Note the repeated words y\^, t]1t3' USD* 

Mutual exhortation to return to Jehovah, with the sense v. 1 
and acknowledgment that He is the Lion that, has "torn" and 
alone can heal, that He has smitten and alone can bind up. 

This verse is compassed about with life. Life at beginning v, 2 
and end. "He will revive us.. .we shall live before Him", the 

^ Keil, however, attempts to give the words a meaning apart from any 
allusion to Christ. "Durch die Bestimmung *nach zwei Tagen* und *am 
dritten Tage * wird die baldige und gewisse Wiederbelebung Israels in Aussicht 
gestellt. Zwei und drei Tage sind kurze Zeitfristen, und die Verbindung zweier 
aufeinander folgenden Zahlen driickt die Gewissheit des in dieser Zeitfrist 
Geschehenden aus, wie in den Zahlenspriichen, Amos i. 3, Job v. 19, Prov. vi. 16, 
XXX, 15, 18. In welchen immer die letztgenannte grossere Zahl das Hochste 
Oder Aeusserste was vorzukonimen pflegt aussagt." 
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breathing of life into them was from Him, it can only be 
sustained by being ever in His presence D*3S (which presence 
they shall seek, v. 15 of the last chapter). The 1ifi\*5^ implies 
their death. 

The two verses allude to, almost quote, Deut. xxxii. 39. 
r. 3 A. Ever-increasing knowledge of Jehovah (Incarnate God). 
Never will He be fully known, but we shall know ever more 
and more of Him through the endless ages of Eternity. 

"As the Dawn" (which they should long for v. 15) "is pre- 
pared His going forth." 

He no longer withdraws Himself (as v. 15). pD3 it is fixed, 
established, decreed, that He shall go forth. "The Dawn," 
with all that it suggests, the ever "brightening more and more 
unto the perfect day" (see the last words about "ever-increasing 
knowledge") — the quickening, warming, enlightening beams of 
the Sun — the early fertilizing Dew. 
B. • Further He is as the Rain (DB^J general word). (1) Even 

the early rain (B^*lp7fi) quickening the seed, (2) the lattei* rain 
(mV) ripening the fruit. 

Such are (A. B.) the essential tjrpes, so full of richest mean- 
ing, of Christ's operations of grace upon the hearts of men. 



Paragraph 3, vv. 4 — 11. 

This paragraph brings the dark cloud (of sin and "v^Tath) 
again over "Israel after the flesh" shutting out the sunshine of 
V. 4 the last passage 1 — 3. Yet the transition is not sudden ; the 
light of 1 — 3 still lingers in v. 4, for (1) the tenderness of love 
is seen in the question "What shall I do unto thee?" though it 
is a love almost wearied out and in despair, and (2) the Dawn 
still furnishes the imagery, but only in the transitoriness of its 
beauty and brightness. 

non has (1) a general sense — "significat id boni quod 
gratuito fit" — it includes both love to God and to man : hence 
l^'Dn = "a saint." Also it has (2) a more limited sense, "mercy." 
Here the people in general being addressed, the first sense 
seems best, as E. V. translates, "goodness." It was a real good- 
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ness as far as it went, not merely hypocrisy (as some think) ; its 
fault was that it did not endure. Hence it is exactly represented 
by the real beauty of the tints and hues painted by the rising 
sun upon the cloud, and the real brilliancy of the glistening 
dew, both passing quickly away. This sort of goodness is seen 
in individitals of unstable minds, ever sinning, but full of 
remorses, repentances, good purposes, temporary diligence in 
religious observances, all swallowed up by another lapse, and so 
on perhaps to the very end of life. 

For such characters the sternest methods must be adopted, v, 6 A. 
This is expressed in wonderfully forcible metaphors. They must 
be hewn into shape like hard stones by vigorous blows (S. Jerome's 
word *^dolavi'* is good) often repeated: piercing, nay killing 
must be the words addressed to them, words of judgment and 
death — Jeremiah's words illustrate the first phrase "My word is 
like a hammer that breaketh the rooks in pieces." S. Paul's 
words illustrate the second, "the word of God is. ..sharper than 
a two-edged sword &c." C£ also Rev. i. 16. 

"And thy judgments (are as) light (that) goeth forth." B. 

An almost identical image with that in v. 1, where Jehovah 
(incarnate) ** goeth forth as the morning" in His mercy, in His 
quickening and gladdening influences. Here the judgments 
inflicted on His people are as "the light that goeth forth." 
Though now "clouds and darkness are round about Him" (His 
judgments not understood, enveloped in mystery), yet hereafter 
all shall see clearly that "Righteousness and equity are the 
habitation of His seat." 

ion is probably to be taken here in its more limited sense v. 6 A. 
of "mercy", goodness and lovingkindness towards men, as B. 
would comprehend all duties to God. The form of phrase, it is 
well known, does not mean that sacrifices and burnt offerings 
(all external services) are worthless and rejected by God, but 
only that in order to be acceptable they must be accompanied 
by the feeling and conduct of which they are the natural and 
divinely-appointed outward expression. So Joel ii. 13, "Rend 
your heart and not your garments." So Isai. L 13, "Bring no 
more vain oblations &c." 

"And they as Adam have transgressed the covenant." v. 7 
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"There have they dealt treacherously against me." 

T^tS^) emphatic "and these" They have broken the covenant 
between them and God, as Adam broke the covenant between 
him and God in Paradise (DHND "as man" does not yield a very 
good sense). Probably the covenant meant is the marriage 
covenant, Israel being the spouse of Jehovah, for HJi in B. was 
before used with special reference to the spiritual whoredom or 
adultery of Israel. 
B. CE^ S€LKTCK(M}<;, pointing to this and that place where the 

sin was committed, two of such places being immediately 
mentioned in the next v. Note that IJI is here used in 
immediate connection with sacrifices, as in the parallel passage 
at the beginning of this section 5, 6, 7, for here the Prophet 
returns to the beginning, according to his usual arrangement. 
No doubt the sacrifices meant are those semi-idolatrous mixed 
sacrifices at the forbidden high places, Israel being here the 
object of reproof, not Judah. 

w, 8 — 10 say positively what vv. 6, 7 say negatively (** no 
mercy, no knowledge of God, broken covenant"). The cruelty 
and murder are in close connection with the conjugal infidelity. 
See note on v. 3 A. 
r. 8 Here as at the beginning of the section two places are 
mentioned as the scenes of the false sacrifices and the blood- 
shed, Gilead beyond Jordan and Sichem " on this side " Jordan.. 
The first, in the vivid vision of the Prophet, is seen haunted 
by a crowd of " doers of vanity " ^idolatry is chiefly meant) and 
" tracked with blood " Onfi rfipy. 
V. 9 A. If E. V. is right, the construing will be 

"As the lying-in-wait-for-a-man, of troops-of-robbers," but 
others construe 

"As the lying in wait of a man-of-troopSy" i.e. a highway- 
robber. 

on a form of PL infin. constructive for the more usual 
nSn. See Ewald's Lehrb., 611. Mason's Grammar, 343. 

" (So) are the company of Priests. In the way they murder 
towards Sichem " (nfiDE^). The Priests who should be banded 
together in offices of loye to man, are like a company of robbers 
and assassins murdering on the way to Sichem. See the note 
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on V. 3 A. from Pusey. Through Sichem lay the road from the 
North of the Kingdom to Bethel. 

The sin is darkened still more by being characterized as B. 
deliberate, premeditated sin. n&T from DDT " cogitavit, molitus 
est." 

Exactly parallel (the B. verbally identical) with v. 3. v. 10 

•NIE^* n^ii emphatic. There where least of all ought 
such treachery, cruelty &c. to have been expected. Hence its 
peculiar horror. H^^l^iyB^ takes its meaning from ^(8^, so 
means " causing shuddering " or perhaps " causing the hair to 
stand on end." 

For Judah. the lot is somewhat different. A harvest, and a v, 11 
return from captivity. Harvest in a twofold sense, as often — 
of mercy and judgment — the rich crop, figuring th*e first, the 
cutting down with the sharp sickle, the second. 



This section is also marked off by the similar thoughts at Sect. III. 
the beginning and end. ^^- ''^^^• 

V, 1. God's attempts to heal, only bringing out their 
wickedness. 

w. 15, 16. God's chastening and strengthening them, met 
by their thinking evil against Him, and refusing to return to 
Him. 

The section is dark (with sin chiefly, but also with sin's 
punishment) without a gleam of light. The echoes of the last 
section are heard in this in many of the same thoughts, words 
and phrases. The "healing" NSI, "the troops of robbers" 
Tnj, "the falsehood and adultery" (both literal and spiritual) 
"the seeking Jehovah" ^'^ E^p3, "the pride of Israel testifying 

to his face " literally quoted from the last section. In fact we 
have in this section a similar picture to the last with many of 
the same scenes, (but with additional traits) with many new 
ones, as e.g. "the thief (in the house), and the band of robbers 
in the street," " the drunken revel in the Palace " &c. Some 
again of the scenes of the last section are omitted in this, or but 
lightly touched, as e.g. "the idolatrous pompous sacrifices," 



c. 
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" the transitory penitence " &c. The scenes are painted with 
Hosea's usual power and vividness, with few but bold strong 
touches, and in deepest colours. We may divide the section 
into two paragraphs (1) 1 — 10, (2) 11 — 16, as E.V. the last 
being marked oflP by the mention of Egypt at the beginning and 
end. 

Paragraph (1) 1 — 10. 

».lA.a.6. In physical disease, the investigation, the probing of the 
physician, the needful drastic remedies, and the failure even of 

these to work its cure, reveal (H/J) what was before latent, viz. 
its extent and deadly malignity. This is the simile used to 
illustrate the case of Israel, God's people, aflBicted with the 
moral disease of sin. This disease affected the whole nation 
(Israel), was more conspicuous in its leading tribe (Ephraim), 
culminated in the capital (Samaria), for wickedness is ever seen 
in its intensest form in great cities. 
d. This " iniquity and wickedness " is seen in this. 

That they have committed falsehood " (^D = " that," not 
"because" here). 

So d is explanatory of a, 6, c. The " falsehood " IpE^ is to 

God, and, as a natural consequence, to man also. IpB^ is a 

word much to be noted. No doubt the great sin of Israel, viz. 
idolatry, against which Hosea's denunciations are primarily and 
mainly directed, is chiefly meant. In fact comparing Is. xliv. 15 

7N 7y3^ and xliv. 20 where Hp^ is put by a metonymy for 

an idol' {c£ Rom. i. 25, rrjv dXrfOecav tov &eov iv rS •ylrevSei 
" truth of God (= true God) into the lie '' (= false God)} the 

words IpB^ ITJ^S might mean "they have made an idol." 
But as this would restrict the meaning to " falsehood to God," 
whereas, as appears from B. the Prophet includes " falsehood to 
man " also, it is best to translate " have committed falsehood." 
^- One of the " iniquities and wickednesses " (= the falsehood) 

mentioned in the abstract in A. is given in the concrete in B. 

1 See DelitzBch's note there *' Alles was dem Gottesdienste angehort ist Ipy, 
erlogene und beliigende Liige." 
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A graphic touch exhibits to us " the thief entering (the house) 
and the plundering murderous gang in the street." 

If *1pB^ is rightly explained as = " idolatry " mainly, we 

have here the same juxtaposition as in the last section (ch. v. 
2, 3 and vi. 9, 10) of idolatry and deeds of violence. The con- 
nection is natural. He who is false to his God and robs Him 
of His due honour, will be false to his fellow-man and rob him 
ofhis property and life. 

These sinners have reached the highest pitch of wickedness, v- 2 A. 
they sin with a deadened conscience. They do not, as God's 
servants do, "commune with their heart" Ps. iv. 4. Their 
conscience is dumb, does not tell their heart that "I (God) 
remember all their wickedness." 

We may either understand this to be part of what they do B. 
not say to their heart, or as what God aflSrms — it comes to the 
same thing — it is stronger than A. Not only does God re- 
member it all, but now (emphatic) the sinners with their deeds 
about them are before His face. This is a touch of wonderful 
power — the sinner standing there with all his surroundings, 
now (ever present) before God's face. 

In the last section God's seeing and knowing all their sins 
was mentioned, but here we have the additional circumstance 
that the sinner shuts his eyes and heart to the fact. 

Takes up the word 11^1. Their "wickedness" does not v. 3 A. 
terminate in themselves, it encourages others. King and 
princes, the representatives and exemplars of the people, take 
delight in their people's wickedness, and practise it too (so it 
was said above, section I. 8, 9, of the priests, "like people, 
like priest "). 

tyn3 " lies " stands in parallelism with nyi, exemplifying B. 
and specializing the general term, precisely as *1pE^ was parallel 
with, exemplified and specialized the general terms W and 

njn. Probably the same remark may be made about 
E^na as about 'IpE^ , viz. that " idolatry " is mainly intended. 

All mutually encourage one another in this great national sin, 
this "lie," Hence the transition to the next v. is easy and 
natural. 

li. 4 
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t7. 4A. D^fiKiO 0/3, "adulterers." The word being interpreted 
by the first three chaps, of Spiritual Infidelity, i.e. idolatry, 
though the literal sense is not to be excluded, as before observed. 
The simile of the baker is no doubt suggested by the alliteration 
of t|Ki and HSK. There are two preparatory operations of the 
baker, (1) the heating the oven, (2) the kneading and leavening 
of the dough. He rests for a while after he has set these two 
at work, and when both are accomplished, the heated oven is 
brought to bear on the kneaded and leavened dough, and his 
object or result (the baked bread) is then attained. This lends 
itself admirably to illustrate the dealings of Satan with the 
human heart, (1) he inflames it with hot lusts and passions, (2) 
he moulds the devices, plans, projects &c. (the dough), puts in 
them the leaven of corruption, then rests awhile. Then the 
inflamed heart is brought to bear on the devices, plans, projects 
&c., and the object, or result, sc. evil action is attained. This is 
what is said in'the two parallel passages in v. 4 and vv. 6, 7, the 
latter expanding the former. The particular "evil action" 
seems to be a conspiracy against the king and his murder. 
Pusey and others think that the events connected with 
Zachariah's murder are meant. Now let us see how the whole 
subject is evolved, as denoted by the small letters a, 6, a^, 6^, 
a^, 6^, ttg. Hitherto sc. vv. 1 — 3 we have had 
vv. 1, 2. a. The sins of the people (in a full description). 

V. 3. b. The king and princes delighting in them, and (as is 

implied) imitating them. Now we have 

V. 4. a,. The sins of the people in one comprehensive word, 

"adultery." This is illustrated by the simile of the baker, 
heating his oven, kneading and leavening the dough, and then 
" ceasing from waking." (This seems the best meaning of 'l^yD, 
being equivalent to " sleepeth " jE^^ in the parallel passage v. 6.) 

V. 5. 6,. A particular case of king and princes imitating the 

people's sins — a drunken revel, probably connected with an idol 
feast (see above ch. iv. 11, "Whotedom and wine and new 
wine take away the heart") on the "king's day" (birth-day or 
day of accession probably). 
V. 6 A. a,. Then again the people's sins — the simile of the baker is 
taken up and expanded. They voluntarily bring near their 



case above 



B. 
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heart as "<A« oven" (mentioned above), i.e. voluntarily offer it to 
Satan's influences (sc. 1, inflammation of their passions, 2, sug- 
gestion and moulding and leavening of evil plans and devices &c.). 
This is the time and occasion of their doing so. (3 = " whilst *' 
or "m their lying in wait " 03*1X3.) Or we may explain " this 
their evil yielding to Satan's influences is exhibited in their 
conspiracy." They take advantage of the king's besotted state 
to carry out their plan. 

Again, " the baker sleeps all night long." B. 

In the morning all is ready for the accomplishment of the 
result, the heart " hot as a flaming fire." 

Is resumptive of the whole, " all are hot as the oven." v, 7 A. 

6,. " They devour their judges" ] , . , 

" Their kings are fallen " j 
is only a part of their general mode of dealing with their 
rulers. 

Then the cause of the rulers' ruin — they are God-aban- 
doned, 

" Because they have not called on Me." 

a,. Returns to the people, and describes their ruin also. w. 8-10, 
So the paragraph is complete— the beginning, a, giving the 
description of national sin. The end, ttj, the description of 
their ruin. 

This is the train of thought and construction of this some- 
what complicated passage. Some particular points may be 
noticed. 

n^^O ni3B^^ " ceaseth .from waking " y^J for T>y inf kal. (or v. 4 B. 
even in this sense it might be part. Hiph., for the Hiph. has 
sometimes this intransitive sense, as in Ps. xxxv. 23). Thus the 
words are equivalent, as has been said, to the }E^^ in the parallel 
passage, v. 6. But others construe " ceaseth from stirring," sc. 
the fire implied in the TVl^^ just before : the virtual meaning is 
the same. N.B. Words of beginning, continuing, and ending 
may be followed by a participle, as well as by infin. with prep., 
the idiom herein corresponding with the English. 

Gives the occasion on which this process goes on. As far as v. 5. 
construction goes, it is quasi-parenthetical, breaking in upon the 
simile of the baken 

4—2 
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V. 8. The figurative language ia continued in this verse : Ephraim 
is mixed up with, or kneaded with, the people, i.e. the heathen 
idolaters around them (" mingled with the heathen and learned 

their works" Ps. cvi. 34), cf. Levit. ii. 4, 5 pB^i nSl^3. The 

processes which Satan uses with them result in a national 
character which is likened to an ill-baked cake — " a cake not 
turned," and therefore burned, so as to be uneatable, on one 
side, and on the other only half-baked, and so uneatable in that 
part also, i.e. it is a cake in every way unsuitable to its real 
purpose. So the simile aptly enough illustrates a national 
character not answering in any way to its high destiny and 
purpose. 
i;.9A. "The strangers" (D'^'IT) are "the people" (D^ayH) of the 
last verse amongst whom Ephraim was mingled. With the 
corruption of his character, his moral and even his physical 
strength is eaten away by a gradual but sure corrosion. This 
suggests . 
B. Another simile. The signs of growing age and decrepitude 

are upon him, "grey hairs are here and there upon him " (E. V.) 
is a graphic rendering of HiTlT. 

To both A and B is added JH"^ vh NIHI " Yet he knoweth 
not." The reader feels the force of the melancholy reiteration. 
As in a {v. 2) it was said that the conscience was dead and 
dumb with reference to the guilt of his wickedness, so here, a, 
there is unconsciousness of its ravages on his constitution. The 
two always go together, the latter punitive of the former, a 
judicial blindness. 
V. 10 A. Then is repeated the sentence of ch. v. 5, where see note. 

This pride prevents him from taking the only course that 
B. could avert the impending ruin, i.e. from " returning to Jehovah " 
(from his self-willed and perverted worship) and " seeking Him " 
in the prescribed rites at Jerusalem. 

n«T'?33 "With all this"— i.e. notwithstanding all this 
wasting of the constitution and growing decrepitude they will 
not return and seek Jehovah. Thus the people court ruin by 
not seeking Him who alone can save them, just as the rulers are 
" eaten up and fall " because they call not on God, v. 7. Kings 
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and judges are edten by the people — the people are eaten by 
strangers. 



Paragraph 2, vv, 11 — 16. 

This paragraph continues the subject of the last words of 
the previous paragraph, developing it into its two parts, (1) 
They seek other refuges, (2) they forsake the true refuge. 
(1) Begins and ends the paragraph vv. 11, 12, and v, 16 thus 
giving it unity ; (2) occupies the intermediate w. 13 — 15. 
Probably the E. V. is right in translating the futures and 
pasts according to the tense of the leading verb in each 
sentence, even when there is no ) conversive, but it may be 
that the prophet continually shifts his stand-point. Anyhow, 
to translate all the tenses exactly is awkward in English. 

Israel's (1) folly and (2) doom are illustrated by the simile 
of (1) the silly dove (2) brought down by the fowler's net. The 
simile is not worked out in detail, it is left to the reader's 
intelligence to see its aptness. The silly bird, provided with 
wings fitting it to soar upwards in the free air of Heaven, its 
natural sphere, but lured within the range of the fowler's net, 
and suddenly caught in its slight meshes and brought down to 
the earth, a captive — is a striking emblem of the human soul, 
endowed with capacities and powers to mount to Heaven, its 
natural home and sphere, but degraded and debased to the 
slavery of earth, through the seductions of sin which bring 
God's chastisements upon it, chastisements often suddenly and 
unexpectedly inflicted, and by seemingly slight, yet infallibly 
efficacious means and instruments. In one sense it is man's 
sins with their natural consequences, that thus "bring him 
down," but as these natural consequences are in fact God's laws, 
which connect sin and chastisement by an indissoluble bond, 
the chastisements are fitly called Gods net 

r. 11 speaks of Israel's folly, v. 12 speaks of Israel's doom. 

The first member of each v. (A) is figurative. 

The second (B) is literal, explaining the figure. 

finis "simple" has a good and a bad sense, but the added v. 11 A. 
negative 37 Tti " without heart " (i.e. ** understanding " as 
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often) determines the meaning to the latter. The simplicity 
or silliness of course consists in its not discerning the fowler's 
arts. 

They in their folly look to Egypt and Assyria with assurance 
of freedom, as confidently and longingly sua the silly dove to the 
firmament. 
V. 12 A. Alliteration of E^TSK and T\^\ The word *lE^iO is more 
extensive than either "as" or "when." Literally, " according to," 
i.e. as Pusey well says, "whensoever, whithersoever, and howsoever 
they go," God*s net is ready to be thrown over them. 
B. Explains that God's chastisements are the net. D'l^D^N fi^om 

^D^ (not from ^Di<). The form is that of regular verbs* (see 
Buxtort sub voce Ewald, § 131.) 

Dmj/? yOB^D " as their congregation hath heard " literally 
" according to the hearing of, or report to, their congregation " ; 
i.e. His chastenings were in conformity to those well-known 
denunciations pronounced in the audience of all Israel in 
Levit. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. It was natural that the Prophet 
should refer to those denunciations when announcing their 
speedy fulfilment. 

pv, 13 — 15. Forsaking God, their true refuge. This subject 
is developed in two parallel passages symmetrically arranged, 
14 expanding 13 A. and 15 expanding 13 B. Thus 
V. ISA. a. Israel's flying from (negative), transgressing 1 ^ , 
against (positive) God. j 

B. 6. The aggravation of this oflfence, viz. that God ] ttt j 
is their Redeemer and yet they speak lies against Him. j 

v. 14. ^i. They call not on Him (negative) in their ) ttt j j 



deeds. 



Thoughts. 



distress either (1) in private or (2) in public, but 
rebel against Him (positive). 
V, 15. h^. The aggravation of this, sc. that God 
chastens, strengthens their arms, yet they imagine 
evil against Him. 

This is the general arrangement of the passage. Some 
niceties are to be further observed. 
V, 13 A. There is a climax. HE^ "desolation" is more than ^K "woe." 

1 Cf. Prov. iv. 25. 
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And the positive "transgression" is more than the negative 
" avoidance." mi " have fled," suggested by the above simile 
of the bird. 

DnSK fut. of habitual action. As in the first instance God B. 
redeemed them from Egyptian bondage (Deut. vii. 8, yi&^) 
D^n^y n^iO and passim), so He habitually and continually 
redeemed them from subsequent bondage (see the whole book 
of Judges, especially). The ^33K and nOH are emphatic. " / 
redeemed, they spake lies " D^3T3, e.g. when Jeroboam made the 
calves and said, " These be thy gods that brought thee up from 
the land of Egjrpt;" this was virtually a lie against the real God 
and Redeemer, and the continuous worship of these false gods 
was a continuous national lie against the true. Here then 3U 
has the same reference to idolatry as the nearly synonymous 
words *lpB^ and E^PID above, on which see the notes. 

Distress wrings from them cries of anguish and bowlings as v. u A. 
they He tossing on their restless beds, but they seek not rest in 
God, who alone can heal their trouble. 

When sufifering from famine, they tumultuously and in B. 
alarm call an assembly and take prudent measures of worldly 
wisdom to meet the diflSculty, but they do not recognize that 
" com and wine, &c." are God's gifts (see what is said in ch. ii. 8), 
and thus virtually rebel against Him. The phrase is remark- 
able, " They depart against me." The negative " departing " is 
regarded as a positive offence against Him. Cf. "He that is 
not with me is against me." 

It is He who thus " chastens and strengthens their arm," v. 15. 
" deals with severity and mercy " as some explain. Rather it is 
a sort of hendiadys, "strengthens by chastening." This was 
the design of the chastisement, and this would have been its 
eflfect if it had been received in a right spirit, but they only 
" imagined evil against Him," deemed Him a hard master, cruel 
and imjust. 

Keil and others take ^D^ here in the sense of " teach, in- 
struct," i.e. teach their arm its craft, and strengthen it ; with 
the same sense as HO^fi in Ps. xviii. 35, " teacheth my hands to 



war." 



Connected with and carrying on the subject of 13 — 15, viz. v. 16 A. 
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" not seeking the true refuge," but it also returns to the subject 
of 11, 12, viz. "seeking false refuges/' 

h}f ah )y\^\ " They return, (but) not (to) the High-One," 

cf. xi. 7, 7y /H: (others, "nach oben" ^ adverb, as 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1. The virtual meaning would be the same). Their zeal 
in the performance of the religious rites instituted for Israel by 
Jeroboam, and their seeking with worldly prudence foreign 
alliances, are no doubt the " return " here meant, but neither of 
these having God's sanction, the return was not to Him. This 
is parallel to what is said at greater length in the last section. 
See notes on v. 6, 13, 14. 

It is with regard to this false repentance that the next 
words are used. They aimed thereby at freedom, peace, happi- 
ness, but failed in their aim, for they sought not these in God, 
so were like "a deceitful bow", i.e. with relaxed string, not 
sending the arrow to the mark; cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 57, with 
Kimchi's note (who however explains diflferently). The slaughter 
of the princes is singled out for special mention, because they 
by their violent, mad counsels (" foaming rage of their tongues ") 
mislead the people, and involve themselves and the whole 
nation in ruin. 
B. The very people from whose alliance they hoped for safety 
are the instruments of their destruction and mock at it ; cf. the 
exactly parallel case of Judah, Isai. xxx. 3 — 5. Cf. Ps. Ixiv. 9, 
which is a good parallel if miH^ is construed "shall laugh 
them to scorn," E. V. or " Haupt schiitteln," as some Germans, 
but perhaps " move themselves," sc. with fear, is a better sense, 
as Kimchi takes it. 

Egjrpt alone is mentioned here, whereas Egypt and Assyria 
are mentioned v. 11. This may be a mere matter of construc- 
tion of sentences. In parallelisms where two or more coordinate 
words occur in the first member, only one of them, meant to 
carry the rest with it, is mentioned in thfe second, see Job 
V. 6, 7. Here what was true of Egypt was also true of Assjrria. 
But Egyptian captivity is constantly used typically of Assyrian^ 
and perhaps is so here. See notes on ch. viii. 13, and ch. ix. 3, 
E. V. margin. 
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Another similar and parallel section — a dark picture without S***- ^V* 
a gleam of light thrown over it. We have the same general " ^^"' 
topics as before : viz. the destruction of the faithless nation for 
their twofold sin (religious and political), their being scattered 
among the heathen nations, Assjnria and Egypt. Yet the 
picture, though thus similar, is not identical with the former. 
The calf-worship, its vanity, &c., are more prominently painted 
and in greater detail. Then we have the punishment in kind, 
so. Israel having chosen idolatry shall be punished by serving 
idols in a strange land. 

As usual, unity is given to the section by the end returning 
to the beginning. 

V. 1 seems to refer to the whole of the chosen people, with 
their centre of worship at Jerusalem (Hin^ H^S), then follow 
denunciations against the two parts into which the nation is 
broken up. Israel in vv. 2 — 14 A. a ; Judah, 14 A. 6. B. In 
<7. 1 the enemy swoops down on the house of Jehovah at Jeru- 
salem. Inv. 14 B. he bums the cities and palaces of Judah, 

The bad preeminence is given to Israel, the chief object of 
Hosea's prophecies. No section is more remarkable than this 
for the hammer-like blows of Hosea (see Introduction). Sentence 
after sentence tells of the swift and certain judgment that follows 
upon sin. 

" To thy mouth the trumpet ! " v. 1 A. 

" As an eagle upon the house of Jehovah ! " 

Note the fiery force of the two lines, short, rapid and 
elliptical. Summoning the enemy to execute judgment, and 
pointing out the chief object to be aimed at. 

Or the second line may be understood as telling of the 
instant obedience to the summons of the first, as E. V. In this 
case, "He swoops down," would be a more graphic way of 
supplying the ellipse than, " He shall come." The punishment 
is fitted to the sin. " The house of Jehovah," the great centre 
of the national worship, the presence-chamber of Jehovah where 
He hears and answers their prayers, &c., this shall be destroyed. 

" Because they have transgressed my covenant B. 

And against my law" (imposed by the covenant) "have 
rebelled. 
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"Their house shall be left unto them desolate" for their 
sins. 

That this verse refers to the whole nation is probable (as 
has been said) because the last verse has the same compre- 
hensive reference. In this way, " house of Jehovah " has its 
usual meaning, sc. the Jewish temple at Jerusalem. Others, 
thinking that Israel only is referred to, explain "house of 

Jehovah " of the various " houses of God " 7K ^TyiO, scattered 
through the land of Israel as well as Judah, cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 8, 
(which Kimchi however explains =^1pt2n tV^) "prayer 

houses,*' "synagogues," but the Israelitish shrines n*l73^n 
referred to in v. 14 were built by those who "forgot their 
Maker,'* and would hardly be called "house of Jehovah." 
Others again, pointing out that "house of Jehovah" has a 
figurative as well as a literal sense (as in Num. xii. 7), just as 
church means a material building, but also a spiritiuil one, 
understand by the expression " the holy nation," or that part of 
it to which Hosea principally refers, viz., Israel. Both these 
explanations seem unnatural, besides overlooking the argument 
(valeat qiuintum) derived from the 14th verse. 

(The prophet comes back to the " rebelling against the Law " 
in V, 12, and to the covenant " made with sacrifice" (Ps. 1. 5) 
in v. 13, and to the punishment by means of their enemies in 
V, 14, B.) 

The enemy thus summoned is the great Assyrian power, 
which in fact destroyed both kingdoms (Shalmaneser, Nebu- 
chadnezzar). 

N.B. Israel, notwithstanding its religious and political sin, 
is still regarded in some sort as God's people, and as having a 
share in the " house of Jehovah," which was the rightful centre 
of worship for the whole nation. A 'locus penitentiae' is 
granted them as yet, see chap. ix. 15, where God threatens that 
He will drive them out of the " house of Jehovah." 
V. 2. Neglecting duties they yet claim privileges. Notwithstand- 
ing the broken covenant, and the violated law, they in their 

blindness call confidently on God as their God (^hSk), profess to 
know Him whom in deeds they deny, and lay stress on their 
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being Israel; God's own peculiar people. Note here the 

emphatic position of v at the beginning ("to me — thus insulted) 
and of ''Israel*' at the end of the sentence. Of. Ps. 1. 16, 17 
and Matt. vii. 22, 23. " Israel " in apposition to " we '* implied 
in the verb. 

There is great force in these two short stem lines, repeating v. 3. 
emphatically and in righteous scorn their word ** Israel," and 
telling 

Of their sin, in its general terms, "hath cast off (with- ^' 
loathing) good." 

Of its punishment, " the enemy (summoned in v. 1) shall B. 
pursue him." 

Gives their sin in detail, (1) political, (2) religious. v- ^• 

Their forsaking the house of David, q.nd choosing kings not ^' 
from God (political). 

Making idols of silver and gold (the religious schism). B. 

^ii)& i%7 i.e. Not from God's appointment. 

^njn^ i<7 " I did not know," i.e. did not acknowledge. 

rr\y l^sh That he (i.e. "Israel," or "each individual") may 
be cut off. They seemed bent on their own destruction. This 
gives a forcible sense, but Tjfu7 may be " so that," of the result. 

The last verse spoke of idols generally D^31{y. Now he i'. 6 A. 
goes on to speak of the particular object of Israel's worship, viz. 
the Calves. 

\7yjf "Thy calf." The possessive suflGbc is to be noted. 
The calf alone is that in which they can claim to have a 
property, which they choose, which they serve. This is in 
sarcastic opposition to what they say above v. 2, where they 

claim God as their God, \*l7it. This senseless stock having 
no power to save or to destroy, this mere thing without volition, 
is here said with strong irony to " cast them off with wasting " 
(PliT), he takes up the word already used in 3 A with reference 
to Israel's sin. Taking the two passages together we have the 
general and invariable truth, that " they who reject good shall 
be rejected by the evil which they choose." Not only does 
their false god spurn them (negatively), but as immediately 
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follows, " the anger of the true God is kindled against them *' 
(positively). 
B. A natural exclamation of one who sees the negative and 
positive danger of A. An exclamation of surprise, remonstrance, 
not unmingled with love, and a longing for the repentance 
which would avert the danger. It is a strong expression. 
They are so fallen that they cannot endure, cannot away with 

(17DV i<7) purity and innocency. The line is parallel with 3 A 
with the addition of regret at the endurance of their folly 
^nb nS. This line is quasi-parenthetical, as such exclamations 
often are. 

pp3 " purity and innocence," in opposition to the impurity , 

and rejection of innocence of the calf- worship ; cf. especially 

Jerem. xix. 4, D^pi DT HTn DIpOH HN )iihty\. 

^' ^' The two ^3 s in this verse refer inversely to the two 
sentences in 5 A. Thus 

a. " Thy calf hath cast thee ofif, O Samaria." (5 A. a.) 
B. ttj. " For it shall be fragments, the calf of Samaria." 

b. " Mine anger is kindled against them." (5 A 6.) 

A. 6j. " JFbr from Israel was it too " (i.e. this idol) the workman 
&c. &c. " it is no God." 

(Lay the stress on Israel, as in v. 3.) 

i.e. Mine anger is kindled because they who boast them- 
selves of being the servants of the true God (Israel), make 
themselves a false god. 

Thus the grammar and logic of 5 and 6 (which is a complete 
paragraph beginning and ending similarly) is easy and natural, 
v. 7 A. The ^3 explains all that has been said hitherto ; all this 

shall happen, 

" For the wind have they sown " (i.e. folly, vanity, unsub- 
stantial as the wind). 

" And the whirlwind shall they reap " (i.e. sweeping, utter 
destruction). 

(For the harvest ever exceeds the seed sown, climax.) 

B. Is so far parallel with A. that it continues the general 
imagery derived from the operations of husbandry. Here too 
is a climax. 
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1. " There is no stalk to it " (" standing com" HOp). 

2. " (If there is) the bud shall not bring forth meal. " 

3. " If it does bring forth, strangers shall swallow it up " 
(they shall sow, others r^ap). 

In 2, understand n^H^ vl^t, suppljdng the ellipse from 3. 

Perhaps it is not accideutal that the verse begins with y*lT 
and ends with the similar word D^IT. There is an alliteration 
also of nop and PlfiX, like the German " Spross ** and " Schoss." 

Takes up the word JP2 " swallowed up is Israel." This v. 8 A. 
seems to show that the crop meant in 7 B. is Israel, planted in 
the field of the Holy Land ; some of them were (1) stunted 
plants; (2) in others there was the show of goodness ("stalk 
and flower ") but not the reality (" meal ") ; (3) others had some 
goodness, but being few were carried oflf with the predominantly 
wicked nation into captivity. 

" Now " (the prophet sees in vision the fait accompli) " are B, 
they among the heathen nations as a worthless vessel." 

A prophecy that has been realized ever since. Among . 
the nations, but not of them, and ever objects of deep con- 
tempt. 

The ^3 explains how it comes to pass that such is their «r.9— 10. 
fate, sc. they bring it on themselves by inviting Assyria to help 
them. These two verses form a complete paragraph, arranged 
a, 6, c — Cj, 6j, ttj. Observe this and some obscurities will 
disappear. 

a. " For they are gone up ) (yy^ as to superiors, seeking 
to Assyria." J aid.) 

6. " A wild ass alone by ) (a type of freedom, wilfulness, 
himself" j seeking its own pleasure.) 



c. "Ephraim hath hired 
lovers." 



(paid money to Assyrians and 
courted them. This involved 
them in Assyrian idolatry, 
spiritual infidelity, the ima- 
gery of ch. i — iii.) 

c,. " Even though they (thus) hire among the nations." 
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6,. "Now will I gather 
them." 



^(not let them go at their own 
will with individual freedom 
and wilfulness, but gather the 
whole nation for captivity.) 



(shall soon lose their national 
existence.) 



aj. "And they shall en- 
dure (but) a little," "because 
of the oppression of the king 
of princes" (i.e. the Assyrian 
king). 

Thus all they did, and all they hoped for in a, b, c, is 
reversed and frustrated in c^, 6j, a^. 

tDJ^fi wH% diflferently translated by diflferent commentators. 

The verb may be from . 7IH or 7^11 in the sense of " mansit." 
See Job xx. 21, Ps. x. 5. Bernard's note, " His ways are lasting ; " 

others say from 77H " incepit " in Hiph. and translate " shall 
begin to diminish " (£3^0, the verb), others again as in E. V. 
The first gives the best and simplest sense. 

V. 11. They are punished in kind. They loved to multiply altars 
in their own land for their mixed worship. They shall have 
exclusively idolatrous altars in a foreign land. 

r. 12. The aggravation of their sin, possibly there is a paranomasia 
in n!l*in and ^3*1. They made many their altars, though God 
wrote for them the m,any things of His law. If we adopt 
13*1 (=i<1!l'1) it means "the myriad,'* the ten thousand things of 

my law (so Ewald, " Eine myriade Gesetze von mir "). If ^3^, it 

.. ^ 

means "the many things" ('* amplitudines legis meaB." Buxt.). 

It comes to much the same thing. They were written "for 

him " (17), and ought to have been prized by him as " household 
words." Yet they were accounted by him as "a strange thing " 
with which he had nothing to do. 
r. 13. Bs. 1. 8 — 15 is an excellent illustration of this concise and 
somewhat obscure verse condemning the mere carnal notions of 
Israel concerning sacrifice. 
A. Sacrifices of my gifts, do they sacrifice flesh and eat it. 
" Jehovah doth not accept them." 
. B. " Now will He remember their iniquity." 
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" And will visit their sin." 

•* They to Egypt shall return." 

"My gifts " (i.e. Ood'a, who speaks through the prophet) only 
" theirs " because God gives them the use of the beasts offered 
in sacrifice, " All the beasts of the forest are mine,* &c. 

*1E^3 is emphatic, " mere flesh." 

The construction is, 

" Sacrifices of (the beasts- that are) my gifts do they sacrifice 
(even) flesh, &c." *1E^3 being in apposition with 'lll*l ^PI^IT. 

i.e. They offer beasts, His own gifts, to Grod, as if "He 
hungered and thirsted after the flesh of bulls and goats," and 
they eat the flesh themselves in mere carnal enjoyment, as at 
an ordinary feast; and because they thus lose sight of the 
spiritual nature and meaning of sacrifice as prescribed by God, 
God 

(1) " Accepteth them not " (negatively). 
(B goes beyond DIH H? ^^ and says positively), 

(2) " Now He will remember their iniquities." 

(3) " And will visit their sins." 

(4) "They to Egypt shall return." I The particular judg- 

The four phrases are in obvious climax. The last may refer 
to an actual going to Egypt of many of the Israelites, but more 
probably the original great national bondage in Egypt is here 
employed typically of the Assjnrian bondage now imminent, 
(see my note on Isai. xi. 15 — 16), cf. ch. ix. 3 with marginal 
note, E. V. "Not into Egypt itself, but into another bondage as 
bad as that." In ch. xi. 5 it is expressly said, " he shall not 
return into the land of Egypt, but the Assyrian shall be his 
king." The only way gf reconciling these passages is to under- 
stand as above. 

^in^n. The verb 3n^ is repeated in Prov. xxx. 15, denoting 
eagerness, greediness on the part of the asker. Hosea coins a 
reduplicated word from the verb, denoting probably the abun- 
dance and liberality of the gifts {alii aliter). 

In addition to the '* sinful altars*' oft;. 12 and the ''mere carnal v, 14. 
sacrifices " of v. 13, is now mentioned " the forgetfulness of God, 
and the building temples" thus completing the description of 



General. 
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Israel's idolatry, which caused God to summon the enemy into 
the land of Israel firaty and because Judah fell into the same 
sins, she too, later, notwithstanding her many " fenced cities " 
becomes a prey to the same (Assyrian) enemy. The section 
ends with the burning of these " fenced cities " and the palaces 
of Judah. All this comes appropriately at the end, being the 
final act of the punishment of the whole nation (Israel and 
Judah), see note on v. 1. 

On the " Temples " see 1 Kings xii. 33 and xiii. 32. On 
the *• fenced cities " see Jerem. v. 17, Isai. xxxviL 26. 

Amos takes up these closing words (B.), see Amos i. ii Also 
Jerem. xvii. 27. It seems to have become a standing phrase. 



Sect. V. The joyless darkness (of judgment for sin) broods over this 
Ch. IX. section also ; yet perhaps it is not fanciful to say that in contrast 
to the stem severity of the last section, there is in this section 
an undertone of sorrowful regret, a looking back on Israel's early 
promise which betokens that the light (of mercy) is about to 
break through the dark cloud. Though it may be said that the 
general topics (sin and judgment) are the same as in the last 
section, yet it is plain that different points are selected. In 
section IV., the enemy is seen breaking in with fire and sword on 
the Holy Land, destroying idolaters with their idols, carrying 
them captive into foreign lands. In the present section we 
have the general desolation of the land, the failure of the com 
and wine, the ceasing of the joyous thanksgiving festivals, the 
people of God's ancient love dwelling therein no more, but 
absorbed in Egypt (this enlarged from ^ch. viii. 13 B.), thorns 
and nettles in their palaces, none but false prophets and seers 
&c. Then the contrast between Israel's early promise and glory 
with her present desolation. The whole'chapter, pervaded with 
imagery derived from the vegetable kingdom, evidently has 
reference to the name of Ephraim ("fruitful") and shows how 
that name has lost its signification, and properly belongs to him 
no more. Many words and phrases are taken up from the 
former section. "The hire" pHN, "the going to Egypt" (figura- 
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tively) with the word V^p in connection with the captivity 
—the phrase "He will remember their iniquity, and visit their 



sm/' 



The section begins and ends similarly, as' usual. Thus 
at the beginning v. 1 — 3. 

a. "Bejoice not &c. for thou hast gone a whoriug from thy 

God," 
"Hast loved (harlot's) hire &c.". 

b. "Shall not dwell in Jehovah's land," 
"Shall go to Egypt — Assyria." 

at the end v. 17> the same two ideas, 

Jj. "Thy God hath rejected them." 

"They shall wander among heathen nations." 

a^, ** Because they have not hearkened unto Him." 
The section may be conveniently divided into three para- 
graphs, (1) 1—6, (2) 7—9, (3) 10—17. 



Paragraph (1) 1 — 6. 

Other nations might "rejoice to exultation" at the thanks- v. U 
giving sacrifices and feasts in honour of their false gods, to 
whom they ascribed their prosperity. They had some excuse 
for their false joy, for they at least had never "changed their 
gods" (see Jerem. ii. 11), but Israel had forsaken her God, who 
would have rewarded her fidelity by temporal prosperity, and 
loved the rewards of ah alliance with Assyria and her false gods. 
These rewards are the pnX, i.e. "(harlot's) hire." 

In the last section it was said that she "hired lovers amongst 
the heathen nations" — ^here it is said that she "received hire." 
This is explained by the facts set forth by the figurative lan- 
guage. Israel paid money and gifts to Assyria, and in return 
they received from her a temporary exemption from invasion, 
liberty to live in their own land and to cultivate it, and eat its 
fruits "on all com-floots." 

Takes up the word pW of the last verse (this is a common v. 2 
habit with Hosea). 

R. 5 
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The punishment is in kind, and brotighi on' them by the 
very means by which they sought to avert it. 

Note the arrangement of w, 2 — 6. It is a complete passage, 
the end returning to the beginning. 

V. 2 T a. "Fruits shall fail in the Holy Land," 
3 A, I 6. "They shall not dwell in Jehovah's land," 
B.J c. "Shall return to Egypt," 

''Eat in Assyria unclean things." 
(This last idea is then expanded in) 

t;. 4. "unclean^' because what they eat and drink shall not 
be consecrated to Jehovah on the soleton feast-days, and in the 
house of Jehovah (which shall be desolate. CL viii. 1). Then in 
V. 5. A sorrowful exclamation "What will ye do on those 
feast-days &c." Then he returns to the ideas of w, 2, 3, and 
expands them. 

V. 6 A. 1 6j* "Gone are they (sc. from the Holy Land) 

because of its desolation." 
Cj. "Egypt gathers — ^Memphis (its capital) buries 

them." 
a^. "Thorns and nettles are in the pleasant 
J places purchased for their silver." 

V. 3. Egypt is probably figurative for Assyria, so the ^ in *flB^M1 

is explanatory. A paronomasia in ^^ and ^^^. 
V. 4. The verse begins with, non-consecration of wine— ends with 
non-consecration of bread. The subject of li^SJ^are "the persons 
offering." 

D^ilX Dri7lD "as bread of mourners," i.e. unclean, because 
all was so that came into contact or vicinity with the dead, see 
Num. xix. 14. 
V. 6. 10riO = "desiderium," all that is an object of desire and 
purchased with money — ^here "desirable places^' i.e. landed 
property, once richly cultivated, now overgrown with thorns and 
nettles. 



B. 



Paragraph (2) 7 — 9. 

This too is a complete passage beginning and ending simi- 
larly, arranged a, 6, 6j, a^. 



d. < 



6.. 



a. 
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"Come are the days of visitation," 7 A. 

''Come are the days of reco'mpenCe/' 
« Israel shall know (it)." 

"A fool is the prophet," ^• 

- . "Mad is the man of the spirit" (the spiritual man), 
* 1 "Because of (tJ^) the multitude of thy iniquity," 
"And the great hatred." 

"A watchman (was) Ephraim with my God." (Or 8 A. 

rather "There was a watchman of Ephraipa with my 

God.") 
"The prophet is a snare of the fowler," B. 

"Because of (TJ^) all his ways," 
"Hatred against the House of his God.^ 

"They have deeply corrupted themselves as in the days v. 9. 

of Gibeah." 
"He will remember their iniquity,'* 
"He will visit their sins." 

In a. We have th^ actual arrival (seen in vivid vision as 
present) of the visitation (general term) and recompence (the 
particular object of the visitation) and Israel's knowledge of it 
by experience. 

(Ijn^ niay be connected with the follomng words, but the 
athnach rather connects it with the foregoing.) 

In ttj. We have the depth of their corruption (foul as the 
deed of Judg. xix.), calling forth the threat that it shall be re- 
membered and visited. 

(This in time precedes a, as often in parallelisms.) 

In 6. We have the subjective folly and madness of the 
(false) prophets, on whom they depended as guides, inflicted 
by God (cf. "I the Lord have deceived that prophet" Ez. xiv. 9) 

in punishment for (7^) their iniquity and hatred (generally 
without specifying the object of the hatred). 

In 6j. We have the expansion of this — it adds what the 
true prophet was, viz. a watcher over Ephraim's spiritual and 
temporal interests, and by his instructions, exhortations, warn- 
ings "a worker together with God^' (DJ^). 

And in contrast with this, what the false prophet was 

5—2 
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objectively, viz. an ensnarer of Ephraim, and this he was suf- 
fered to be by God punitively — -"because of (tJ^) all his 
(Ephraim's) ways," i.e. his "mZ ways" (so ch. x. 13), "and 
(because of) his hatred against the house of his God." 

The object of the hatred being now added. This last refers 
to his forsaking the Temple of Jerusalem and building idolatrous 
temples, as said in ch. viii. 14. 

The evident parallelism between b and b^ at once suggests 

the construing of vjf in \ in the same way as in 6. 



Paragraph (3) 10—17. 

The contrast between Israel's former glory and present deso- 
lation. 

10 A. Israel when God found him in "the wilderness" in the early 

days of his national existence, and delighted in him, is likened 
to the beauty, richness, sweetness and pleasantness of firuits 
found with joy by the weary exhausted traveller in a wilderness. 
This is what he was once. 
B. What he became. 

They (emphatic, ^'They so loved &c.") (1) went to Baal-Peor. 
(2) More than that "they separated and consecrated themselves 
like Nazarites (I'lU^) to this idol, who for his foulness is called 
nB^3 *'shame," 2 Sam. xi. 21*, (3) and thus became objects of 
God's loathing (instead of His love) "according to their love," 
i.e. in exact proportion to their love and devotion to this foul 
and abominable idol, they became foul and abominable them- 
selves in the sight of God. 

11 A. Thus consecrated to "shame" their "glory" departs like the 

swift- winged bird. This is general. (N.B. Childlessness, barren- 
ness &c. is an appropriate punishment for the impure, lustful 
Baal-Peor worship.) 
B. Specifies all kinds of "glory" (i.e. fruitfulness and prosperity) 
in a climax like that of ch. viii. 7, only inverted. 

(1) (The glory) "from birth" — for those that are born shall 

not thrive. 

* nC'nn^ for bwT. 
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(2) „ "from womb" — for many that are conceived 

shall not be born. 

(3) „ **fipom conception" — ^for in many cases the 

womb shall not even conceive. 
Carries on the climax a step further [going back to (1)]. v. 12 A. 

(4) If some that are bom shall grow up, Qod will bereave 
them (the parents) so that they (the children) shall not attain 
to manhood. This seems the best sense of the concise D*1M23 
"from man" — but E. V. may be right. 

. Is a sort of short summing up, giving the cause of all their B. 
woes. Yet perhaps DjI expresses that in addition to the fleeing 
away of their glory, there shall be a general and universal woe 
upon them when Ood departs from them. 

All this is a particular national instance of a general truth 
in morals, viz. the swift-winged departure of all that constitutes 
man's real glory, on his yielding himself itp to "the sinful lusts 
of the flesh." 

13 — 16 is a parallel passage ta the last 10 — 12 (describing 
Israel's former flourishing condition, his ruin, and the sin that 
moved (Jod*s wrath to cause his ruin) but with this diflFerence, 
that in 10 — 12 the reference is to the remoter past history of 
Israel in the wilderness, where he gave early promise of firuitfiil- 
ness, but soon fell away to the idolatries of Baal-Peor ; whereas 
in 13 — 16 the reference is to the nearer past, viz. to his flourish- 
ing condition when planted in the Holy Land, and the sin of his 
schismatical and idolatrous worship in forbidden places, like 
Gilgal and the rest. On Qilgal see note on ch. iv. 15. 

The arrangement of the passage is a, fr, o — a^ b^. Thus 



(13 A) 
(13 B) 

(14) 
(15) 
(16 A) 

(16 B) 



a. "Ephraim... planted in a pleasant place." 

"And Ephraim...to the murderer his chil- 
6. i dren." 

"Give them" &c. &c. &c. 
"All their wickedness is in Gilgal," 
&c. &c. &c. 
ttj. "Stricken is Ephraim...firuit shall they not 

bear." 
6j. "Though they bring forth, I will slay the 
desires of their womb." 
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In a, we have the flourishing plant. 

In ttj „ the stricken, withered plant. 

In 6 „ the sons to the murderer^ barrenness &d 

In \ „ God's slaying the desires of the womb. 

In c H the idolatries of Gilgal, the wicked doings, the 
princes (sc. Jeroboq^m and his successors), leaders in thewickedness, 
causing God "to hate them," '*to love them no more" (positively 
and negatively put ^ usual). 

a, ttj figurative, 6, 6^, c literal terms. 
V, 13. The 7 in 11X7 and ii^Sin? denotes the destiny of Ephraim. 

A. "Ephraim when I intended her for a Tyre planted in a 
pleasant place," 

B. "Yet of opposition) Ephraim (is destined) for bringing 
forth to the murderer her sons." 

q.d, I destined her to be as great and glorious as Tyre, but 
for her sins I afterwards destined her to bring forth &c. 

WM*1 "Ich habe ersehen," "I have looked her out for." 

This on the whole seetns a fairly satisfactory sense of the 
difficult verse. 

Others explain quite diSferently — that God "looked towards 
Tyre and saw Ephraim flourishing in that direction," or again, 
"J.« He looked on T3rre and saw her flourishing, so on Ephraim." 
A paronomasia in fT)3!3 and V3!l. 
V, 14 Is quasi-parenthetical. Iii view of the slaughter to which 
Ephraim*s sons are destined, the Prophet hesitatingly prays that 
rather than this the lesser curse threatened in 11, 12 may fall on 
them, "the barren womb, and withered breasts," so that no 
children should be bom or brought up to so fearful a destiny. 
17. 15. The punishment of being driven from God's house is appro- 
priate to their sin of building other temples (see cL viiL 14) as 
in Gilgal. 

D^TlID Dn^^B^ paronomasia. 
V, 17 May be said to be a summary of the whole section, closing it 
with words corresponding (in general sense) with its opening. 
See preliminary note to the section. 



Sect. VI. The luxuriant f ruitfulness of Israel (in the sense of its pros- 
Ch. X. perous outward condition) with which this section begins, links 
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it on with the last section which is pervaded by a similar imagery 
suggested by the name Ephraim (^TB). The section is another 
parallel picture with the foregoing; it is another arraignment of 
Israel's twofold sin (1) religious and (2) political, accompanied 
with moral depravity. This twofold sin, prompted by motives 
of worldly policy, shall not effect its object, for (1) the whole 
idolatrous system shall be destroyed, and (2) their king shall b^ 
•'no king"— "shall not do aught for them," ^*shall be cut off." 
But though clouds and darkness hang over the scenery of this 
section also, yet for the first time since the second section (cb. 
v. 14 — ^vL 1 — 3) the light breaks through. The cry of v. 3 
though not a cry of repentance, but rather of despair, yet at 
least shows a sense of misery and helplessness, which is a step 
towards repentance (it is the "beginning to be in want" of the 
prodigal) and puts them in a fit state to hear the exhortation of 
v. 12, with its promise. The light however is instantly swallowed 
up in darkness again, and the section closes with a description 
of the terrors of the exterminating war which the wrath of God 
brings upon them for their wickedness. The unity and com- 
pleteness of the section is marked by the recurrence at the end 
of the same ideas as at the beginning. The topics of this section 
gradually evolve themselves in four progressive paragraphs, (1) 
1, 2, (2) 3—6, (3) 7, 8, (4) 9—15. 



Paragraph (1) 1, 2. 

Israel's prosperity, sin (of idolatry), destruction of his altars 
and images. 

a. "A luxuriant vine is Israel," ». 1 A. 

b. "Fmit it produceth— like to it (self)." 

6j. "According to the multitude of his fruit he multiplied B. 

his altars." 
ttj. "According to the goodness of his land they made goodly 



images." 



Dpi = "to empty." Not "an empty vine," but "an emptying 
vine" is meant. The idea is of a vine pouring itself forth in 
luxuriant foliage and gadding far and wide. 

niB^ in Piel = "aequavit" — "make equal or like," and in this 



^ivai 
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gense it has ^ as in 2 Sam. zxii. 34, tSjfy Dan. y. 21, and here 
^ (as it has in Hiph. Lam. ii. 13). The meaning will be thus 

"Israel is a luxuriant vine with fruits to match its luxuri* 
ance." 

This usual meaning of the word in Hebrew giving an 
appropriate sense, it is unnecessary to have recourse to the 
Chaldee meaning "to set" or "to put" (ponere). 

B. refers to A. inversely, as marked by the letters a, b — b^^ 
a^. The 6, b^ is evident from the recurrence of the word HB. 
The a, a^ not at first sight so evident, but it will be seen if we 
bear in mind that 'Hhe goodness" of the land causes the Itucuri" 
ance indicated in ppOi* 

He in this way expressed his gratitude to the supposed 
authors of his prosperity (ch. ii. 7 B). 

A common truth in morals is here exemplified. Bedundant 
"wealth and health" has a tendency to alienate the heart from 
the true God, and to make it idolize those objects which seem 
to give it content and happiness — ^yet it does not nominally 
abandon its allegiance to the true God. There is a mixed 
Jsraelitish worship^ an attempt to "serve God and mammon." 
v. 2 A. The God who looks through the outward acts to the heart 
that dictates them, sees that that "heart is divided \" And He 
pronounces therefore their "guilt." "Now" i3 a favourite word 
with Hosea ; he sees them before him (in his vision) at present, 
as they shortly will be, in their guilt and their punishment. 
B. "JJe (God, emphatically) will utterly destroy (literally, 
"behead") and lay waste these monuments of their guilt, their 
altars and images." 



Paragraph (2) 3—6. 

This paragraph, besides the topics of the last, adds the con- 
viction of Israel that her King (political institutions) shall not 
avail to help them; Israel's moral depravity, the carrying into 
Assyria of the chief idol (the calf), and the mourning of the 
people over it. 

1 Others saj p7n=to be smaoth, i.e, flattering. The idea is then carried on 
in V. 4, ** false and treaoherons words." 
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nny "Now " Again this favourite word, denoting the vivid v. 3 A. 
vision of the prophet making the future present. \7ti TK ''No 
king" i.e. he is a mere non-entity as is explained in B. 

In the ahsence of 'Hhe fear of Jehovah/' the king can do B. 
"nought for them." 

Dnn T)Sn "They have spoken speeches" — ^percontemptum v. 4 A. 
— it is all mere talk and empty profession, when they swear 
fabely &c. ("in their swearing"). 

There is a show of judgment, but it is perverted judgment, B. 
poisonous as hemlock. Strictly and literally '' upon the furrows of 
the field " belongs to " the hemlock "; but the collocation of the 
words shows that it belongs also figuratively to ''judgment." 
They laboriously cultivate and sow this false judgment (Job iv. 
8). This idea occurs more fully in w. 10, 13. 

(See Ps. cxxviii. 3, where the position of the words denoting 
the locality shows that they belong both to '' the woman and 
the vine," to " the children and the olive tree.") 

The connection of this v. is with " we have not feared 
Jehovah," cf. v. 3. Corruption of morals follows necessarily 
upon " not fearing Jehovah." So in ch. iv. 1, 2, where " not 
knowing Jehovah" is the root of the sins that immediately 
follow. 

** For the calves of Bethaven shall fear the inhabitant(s) of v. 5 A. 
Samaria." 

On Bethaven see note on ch. iv. 15. 

Is arranged a, &, b^, a^. If this is observed, there is no B. 
obscurity. 

a. " Shall mourn over it the people." 

b. *' As (literally " and ") its priests over it used to exult " 
6j. (sc.) " over its glory." 

a^. " Because it (the glory) is departed from it." 
The idol, the faise god, is referred to in the maaa suflixes, 
where we might have expected fem. su£Sxes agreeing with 

nbiy used in A., or he may in thought substitute the masc. 

form hiy "vitulus," for rhi]} "vitula." 

The meaning is 

" The people shall mourn over the departure of its glory," 
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'*As the priests used to rejoice over tlie presence of its 
glory." 

Twi • • • • *l7^J* paronomasia. 
V. 6 A. )r\)^ DJI. Emphatic. The objective case standing inde- 
pendently at the beginning of the sentence, — " Yea, also with 
respect to this — to Assyria it shall be carried." Not only king 
and people, but their gods shall be led captive. When one 
nation was conquered by another, it was considered that the 
gods of the former succumbed to the more powerful gods, of 
the latter. These conquered gods (i.e. their symbols) were 

therefore borne in solemn procession (7^^ Vox propr. de hac re) 
in the victor's triumphal train. On King Jareb, see note on ch. 
V. 13. 
B, The second parallel of B. explains in what respect "the 
shame " of the first parallel shall be felt, viz. with respect to " its 
(sc. the calf's) counsel," for it is said expressly in ch. iv. 12, that 
Israel asked counsel of their stocks, &c. pNB^^ has this mean- 



Paragraph (3) 7, 8. 

Here too we have the destruction of (1) the civil and (2) 
reUgious system, and the people's despair. 
V, 7 A. " Cut off is Samaria's king" (literally " Samaria — ^her king *'); 
the construction seems to denote that the capital city and its 
king are cut off. These as the representatives of the whole 
country and the whole population. 
B. *' As foam on the face of the waters." 

ttXp " foam," but some say " straw." The comparison denotes 

the lightness and worthlessness, as well as the helplessness 
of the king, tossed about at the mercy of his enemies, and 
utterly perishing. This is more than was said in the last 
paragraph. 
V. 8A. "The high places of Aven (iniquity), the special sin of 
Israel, are wasted." 

The nOB^i is strengthened in the next line, and the* picture 
of desolation is completed. 
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The utter despair of the people is much stronger than the B. 
mourning and fear of the last paragraph. The words became 
proverbial, and are quoted by our Lord, Luke xxiii, 30, and by 
S, John, Rev. vi, 16. 



Paragraph (4) 9 — 15. 

This paragraph goes beyond all the preceding. Sin with its 
aggravations described at more length, sin wilful, laborious, and 
become so habitual that they take delight in it. Exhortation 
to employ their labour on a different kind of husbandry from 
that which had produced so evil a crop, and which was bringing 
upon them, as its punishment from God, the desolations of war, 
the destruction of their civil and religious polity. 

Another allusion to the foul sin of Gibeah. This passage, v. 9 A. 
together with that of ch. ix. 9, would seem to show that Israel, 
whilst undertaking to punish the Benjamites, were in fact tainted 
with like abominations ; hence their defeat once and again by 
the latter. ^ 

Uy^r\ may be construed as past, following the time of the B* 
leading verbj HOy. This is frequent in poetry, even without 
the ) conv. Then the meaning will be 

*' There they stood" (ie, did not finally fall before the 
Benjamites), " the war against the sons of iniquity did not over- 
take them *' (i.e. it was not their ruin). 

But perhaps it is better to construe DJ^iS^n literally, as 
future, and then the meaning will be 

" There (indeed) they stood, but it shall not be so now, no 
such & battle as that against the sons of iniquity (Benjamites) 
shall now overtake them" (but a more fatal one). This is 
merely negative — ^it is said positively at the end of the chapter 
what kind of battle shall overtake them, viz. an exterminating 
one. 

(Yet another explanation of this diflScult verse is given by 
some. 

"There they stood," i.e. continued in the sin of Gibeah. 
'' Since the days of Gibeah the ten tribes continued in the same 
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sin as the Benjamites, but whilst the sin of these latter was 
punished by almost complete extermination, the ten tribes 
continue in the sin without being exterminated by a similar 
war." This was true hitherto, but if the Di^B^H is fut. it would 
contradict what is said at the end of the chapter. The former 
interpretation therefore seems preferable.) 
V. 10. This their foul sin excited in the mind of God (speaking 
dvBpayiroiraOm) the desire to punish them, and He will carry 
the desire into action. This seems to be the force of D^DNI ^JllMi. 
It is more than « It is in my desire tluit I should chastise." 

The E. V. takes D*1DN as from •ID^ an in-egular future. 
But " Bind " fr. *1DN gives a good sense, and agrees better with 
D*lDN!l in B. The whole v. may be thus paraphrased : 

A. "It is in my desire, and I will bind them" (make them captive 

to their enemies). 
Ba. " And there shall be gathered peoples against them " (as all 

Israel against the Benjamites). 
b. "In their binding themselves" (i.e. because they bind 

themselves) "to their two transgressions" (or "furrows"). 
B. a. gives the human agents who carry out " the desire " 
of A. 

B. 6. gives the reason why God feels and carries out the 
desire to bind them, sc. 

Because they bind — enslave themselves to their twofold 
sin (i.e. the two calves i|i Dan and Bethel — or their (1) religious 
and (2) political sin). 

If we point DHil^ it is "transgressions," but with the 

Masoretic pointing Ab. Ezra says it is = DJl^iyO " furrows," 

(Ps. cxxix. 3). Perhaps the Prophet has both in his mind. The 
transgression in the matter of the calves or heifers, by a rapid as- 
sociation of ideas, leads him to think of the Israelites themselves 
as two yoked heifers adding furrow to furrow in a field. It is 
obvious that here and in the next vv, the metaphor shifts rapidly. 
V. 11 A. The next v. says Ephraim is a trained heifer so used to the work 
(not now of ploughing but) of treading out the com, that he is 
contented with it. (^JliriM may have this sense as dyairdto 
in Greek.) This represents Ephraim as habituated to and 
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content with his bondage to sin with its heavy yoke which he 
imposed on himself. The next line says that God originally 
imposed His (light) yoke on him, " and / passed over upon her 
fair neck." The " I " (emphatic) may poetically mean " I with 
my yoke." The 1 denotes opposition here. She is content with 
the yoke of sin, though I had placed a very different yoke on 
her neck. HIKIX i183"7y denotes that she was then a fair 
spectacle, working in God's service under His yoke. 

Prophesies that the future shall be as the past just de- B. 
scribed. She shall again work in God's service. And here 
Judah's taking the leading part, and Ephraim the subordinate, 
is mentioned, which is an historical fact. 

I will impose (sc. the yoke) on Ephraim." 
Judah shall plough, and Jacob (i.e. the ten tribes) shall 
harrow after him (lit. " to him "). D^TSN y^TSti " I will make 
to ride"; understand "yoke" as the object of the verb and tJ^ 
before Ephraim. These ellipses are possible, and the foregoing 
line seems to require this sense. (Yet it is not without some 
grammatical diflSculty. But "I will make Ephraim to ride," 
which is the natural construing, gives no good sense.) 

The metaphor shifts again. Now Israel is contemplated not v. 12. 
as the heifer but as the husbandman. It is a gracious and 
encouraging exhortation with an implied promise of success. 

" Sow /or (i.e. with a view to obtain a crop of) righteousness a. 
for yourselves." 

"Reap (equivalent to "ye shall certainly reap") according to 
(my) mercy" (not according to your poor efforts), i.e. God in His 
mercy will do abundantly more for them than they could hope 
and expect. 

The next line goes further back, as often in parallelisms. 
He looks on the present barren ground and says 

** Break up your fallow for yourselves." 

** For the time has come to seek Jehovah." B. 

" Till He come (as He certainly will) and rain down (or teach) 
Righteousness for you," even that Righteousness which in A. was 
to be the object for which they were to sow, the crop they were 
to look for. 

All this is quite consecutive, if we regard the association of 
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ideas and the habit of the poetical mind to give different turns 
to the same general imagery. 
V, 13 A. Goes back to their actual conduct, the very reverse of that to 
which He has just exhorted them. 

"They have ploughed" (been laborious cultivators of) "wick- 
edness and reaped iniquity." 

This expands the figure shortly hinted at in v, 4, where it is 
said that a judgment venomous as hemlock spreads over " the 
furrows of the field.*' Further 

"They have eaten the fruit of lies," i.e. deceitful fruits, fair 
as apples of Sodom to the sight, but turning to ashes in the 
mouth (cf. Bom. vi. 21, "What fruit had ye &c.?... the end of 
these things is death"). It may mean also "Such fruits as 
their lies (i.e. iniquity in general, and the sin of idolatry in 

particular, see notes on ch. vii, on E^MID Hp^) naturally 

produce." 

B, The ^3 may assign a reason for their determined perse- 
verance in the cultivation of sin (see Pusey's note), but perhaps 
it is better to connect it with the following verse. '^Because 
thou hast trusted in thy way (not God's) and in the multitude 
of thy heroes." 

V. 14 A. "Therefore (lit. "and," 1 denoting the necessary connection 
and sequence) there shall arise a tumult &c." The horrors of 
war are described in climax; (1) the tumults among the divided 
nation (Le. the dissensions that make them an edsy prey to the 
enemy. This seems indicated by the plural ^^JDyil). (2) The 
destruction of the fortresses. (3) The cruelty of the enemy 
bursting in upon the cities. The desolating battle to which this^ 
is likened is that of Shalman(eser) at the city of Arbela in the 
plain of Esdraelon (on this see Pusey's full note), c£ ch. i. 5 

"Mother upon children" i.e. in addition to and afterwards (7^), 
first the little children are dashed to pieces before their mothers* 
eyes, then the mothers themselves are slaughtered. 
V. 16 Returns to the ideas of the beginning of the section. There 
is great force in the short phrase "Thus hath done to you 
Bethel!* That fearful sin there committed is the source of all 
this woe. The reduplication DDHjn njH is also a forcible 
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phiasel *inE^l "In the morning" possibly has a figurative 
sense. "Where hope seemed to dawn, cut oflf is the King of 
Israel/' and so the kingdom is at an end, for ''the ELing" is 
general, not a particular king (Hoshea) only. 



Whilst this section contains the usual topics (sin and judg- Sect VII. 
ment) which make it parallel with all the preceding sections, it ^^* "• 
is a clear advance upon them all, being throughout enlightened 
with the bright beams of mercy. It begins with Gods past 
mercy in calling the infant nation out of Egypt, and His subse- 
quent mercy in watching over and tending it in its growth, and 
even when it is telling of the ingratitude of Israel's idolatries, 
and the consequent judgments on the nation, we see how mercy 
struggles with justice and wrath (8 flf.) and wins the victory too, 
for the section ends with the future mercy to be shown by 
calling the nation out of the lands of its dispersion, and settling 
it once more in its own land. The section most properly ends 
at V. 11, as in Heb., for this gives the. usual correspondence 
between the beginning and the end, the first call out of Egypt, 
and the last call out of "the West, Egypt and Assyria." 

This last call must either refer to spiritual Israel, or else to 
a conversion of literal Israel yet to come, for there has been 
hitherto no such return of the ten tribes as corresponds to the 
gracious words. See Introduction. 

The section divides into two paragraphs (1) 1 — 7, (2) 8 — 11. 



Paragraph (1) 1 — 7. 

This paragraph begins and ends with related ideas, the call, 
and the refusal to obey the call 

The sentence is well-balanced. Child and son at beginning v. i. 
and end, in the middle love and the manifestation of love (the 
call from Egypt). This sentence spoken primarily of Israel is 
cited by S. Matthew as fulfilled in Christ, the Head and Repre- 
sentative of the true Israel of God. This verse is put into God's 
mouth. 
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V. 2 A. This second verse speaks of the call as made by God's mes- 
sengers and prophets in His name. 
B. Israel's refusal of the call. 

"They turn away from God's messengers" (negative). 
"They sacrifice and burn incense to Baals" ), . . v 
"And their representatives in wood and stone " J ^^"^ 
The two verbs IHiT^ and p*1l3|y belong to both objects 

according to the law of distribution in Hebrew paral- 
lelism. 
V. 8. Again God speaks in the first sentence, is spoken of in the 
second, speaks again in the third. These changes constantly 
occur in Hebrew poetry. 

^n'?inn, an irregular future; "directed his feet," i.e. taught 
him to go or walk. "*1T /)f DMp, "bare them up in His arms" 

when tired with their efforts to learn to walk, or like the Good 
Shepherd in Isai. xl. 11. 
t;. 4 A. Continues the description of God's loving treatment, re- 
suming the imagery of the last section, Israel being likened to 
a heifer — God's object was to draw them after Him, and for 
this bands and cords were necessary, but they were not such 
as were used to drag stiflfnecked beasts, but such as befitted 
man, IJll UlU ^ /iHi, "cords of love," as it is added, explaining 
the first phrase. The manifoldness of God's loving methods 
tending to one object, is likened to a cord made up of many 
twisted fibres and threads. Again, God's object was to make 
them work in His service, so He was as those that lifted a yoke 
over their jaws, to place it on their neck (His light yoke). This 
seems the best way of taking it, as it is then exactly parallel 
with what is said in ch. x. 11. (Others take it as if they re- 
garded Him in the light of those who were laying a yoke on 
them, whilst in fact) 
B, "He YfSiS feeding them" — "placing food to them" lit. 

The simile is that of a heifer employed indeed for useful 
work, but gently treated and well fed. 

"jO^lX V'?« Ha) construe as E. V. and Buxtorf. (But others 
make t3N1 = "leniter," "gently," and 7^31fc< an unusual form 

of the Hiph. of /3tf> but then V/fct is awkward — it might possibly 
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be "towards him," or "with respect to him," leaving the verb 
without a direct object expressed.) 

The meaning is that " they shall return to captivity, but not »^ 5 A. 
to that of Egypt from which God called them (v, 1), but the 
Assyrian shall be their king." This explains many passages in 
which a return to Egypt seems to be spoken of, but what is 
really meant is the Assyrian bondage, like to, but much more 
severe than, that of Egypt. See note on ch. ix. 3. 

There is a play on the word ilE^ in this verse. " They shall B. 
not return to Egypt, but to Assyria (A), because they refused to 
return to Qod''{B). 

Describes the war which shall bring them into this captivity, v, 6 A. 
" the sword swiftly whirling down (H^H*!) on their cities " (a 
forcible expression so taken, but others more prosaically under- 
stand " shall maie zte circuit round the cities") — "consuming 
and devouring his bars" i.e. the barriers of the cities. (Hi = 
a branch, then a staff or bar made out of a branch.) And this 

•' Because of their evil counsels," the devices and desires of B. 
their own hearts leading them to forsake God. 

This verse is resumptive of what is said at the beginning of v. 7 A. 
the paragraph. 

** Though My people (by so many claims) yet they are bent 
(lit. " hung ") on rebelling against Me." 

Ab. Ezra says that T]y\^]2 is always taken in a bad sense, 
" turning back from God." 

*' To the High one they called them " (habitual future). b. 

i.e. God's prophets and messengers called them as in v. 2. 

"But with one unanimous accord (HH^) they would not 
exalt (Him)." 

"Exalt" with reference to the High-one (7jf). (Others 
however take tJ^ 7N = " nach oben," which would give a good 
sense and virtually comes to the same thing ) 



Paragraph (2) 8—11. 

The intrinsic beauty of this paragraph of exceeding tender- 
ness and mercy is enhanced by its juxtaposition and sharp 
contrast with the preceding paragraph of wrath and judgment. 

R. 6 
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It is like the sun bursting out suddenly in the midst of a day 
of ** darkness and cloud and thick gloom." The subject 
developes gradually. 
V. 8 A a. Is the first expression of hesitating love and tenderness. 
*'How can I give thee up — deliver thee?" 
(Then advancing) 

^' "Give thee up (my loved and chosen people) as Admah — set 
thee as Zeboim" (the cities of such foul sins and the objects of 
such desolating wrath)? 

B. Gives the turning back (*|Sn3) within Him of the heart 
which had been alienated by their sins, and the warming and 
kindling of His repentings, i.e. for having punished and reduced 
them to such misery. When He had done this, the sight of 
their sorrow made Him regret His severity. A beautiful anthro- 
popathical passage. 
V. 9 A. Advances from the hesitating interrogative form of speech to 

the positive determination not to execute (fully carry out) His 
fierce anger (as in the case of Admah and Zeboim which were 
hopelessly and for ever a desolation), not "to retumd^nd destroy" 
Israel — i.e. to be satisfied with the first punishment, not to 
repeat it in an exterminating desolation. 

B. The ground of this is in His Divine nature, whose very 
essence is Love, never subdued by vengeance, as in man, and 
Who, in the midst of Israel His people, is the Holy One, i.e. 
Holy in Himself and desirous to make His people holy likewise, 
so that His chastenings have this object, and are not therefore 
exterminating. 

"I will not enter into the city" is no doubt an allusion to 
the story of the cities of the plain just referred to, when the 
Angels entered into Sodom with purpose to destroy it. 
vi'.io,!!. *^ After Jehovah shall they go," reversing v, 2, where they 
" went from (His messengers, and therefore from) Jehovah." 
The lion's roar is chosen to represent Jehovah's voice calling to 
them, because of its majesty and awfulness, and because the 
question here is of God's destroying their enemies with His 
mighty power. Even His people, His sons, D^ii (as He called 
them in v. 1, so He calls them still), cannot hear that voice, and 
witness that terrible power without trembling (n*lH) like a 
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timid dove. Pusey remarks that '* aa * from the West ' (the sea) 
means Europe, so Assyria and Egypt are put for the countries 
of which they are the most remarkable and celebrated portions, 
sc. Asia and Africa." This may be right, but perhaps we may 
say that as D^ means the West, so Egypt means the South, and 
Assyria, the North and East So we have the four quarters of 
the world, whither for ages the Israelites have been dispersed, 
" and I will make them dwell in their houses," in their several 
Churches, if the prophecy is fulfilled in the call to the Christian 

Church, of Spiritual Israel. But Dil^ni y}f may mean in 
their own ancient homes in Palestine, and the prophecy may be 
of a future conversion and recall to their own land, of literal 
Israel (which seems clearly to be promised in Rom. xi. ch.). 
This great promise (however understood) has greater solemnity 
imparted to it by niH^ DMX the expression for a solemn Divine 
utterance. 



(N. B. The chapter and verses are accordiug to the Heb. Sect. viii. 
not the E. V. here.) ^^- ^• 

The sin of Ephraim and the judgment upon it are still 
prominent in this section also ; but new topics are introduced 
and old ones expanded, e.g. whilst introducing the new topic of 
the case of their great ancestor Jacob, the old topic "the 
bringing them out of Egypt" of ch. xi. 1, is considerably 
expanded. There is light amid the darkness that envelopes 
this section. Jacob's case is introduced by way of example and 
encouragement; an exhortation to turn to Jacob's God by 
practical holiness, is founded upon it. This is the necessary 
subjective condition on man's part for receiving the mercy 
promised on God's part in the preceding section. The section 
begins and ends similarly sc. with Ephraim's sin and judgment. 
This chapter is considered to contain three passages of which it 
is most difficult to perceive the connection with what immedi- 
ately precedes them, (vv. 10, 13, 14, Heb.) on which see following 
notes. 

6—2 
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The section divides into four paragraphs (1) 1 — 3, (2) 4 — 7, 
(3) 8—12, (4) 13—15. 

Paragraph (1) 1 — 3. 

r. 1 A. The characteristic and all-comprehensive sin of Ephraim is 
again stigmatized, " lies^ deceit^ He was false to God by his 
idolatries, and false too, as a natural consequence, to man. All 
was false. God, speaking dvdptoTroirad&^y declares that He 
finds Himself compassed, surrounded by falsehood. 
B. In comparison with Ephraim (for this must be understood — 
Judah was not guiltless) "Judah ruleth still with God,'* 
i.e. whilst Ephraim's dominion is departing, Judah's as yet (1^) 
continues, because he still retains the true Religion, and the 

God-appointed dynasty, God is still with him (7fc< DJ^ n*1) " And 
with the All-holy he is faithful," in contrast with Ephraim's 
faithlessness. 

N.B. 7N "the strong one" is appropriately said with 
reference to Judah's dominion, and D^E^*np (plur. excellentiae), 
" the all-holy," with reference to Judah's moral quality of faith- 
fulness. 
A. Ephraim is punished in kind — false himself, he is falsely 
dealt with by others. The two members of each of the three 
pairs of expressions in this verse correspond in some sort to 
each other respectively (those in B. inversely) thus, 

A. a. Wind. 6. East wind, 
ttj. Lies. b^. Desolation. 

B. 6,. Covenant with Asshur. a,. Commerce with Egypt. 

a, a^ a J. "Wind, falsehood, interested commerce with 
Egypt," all speak of nothingness, deceptiveness, vain hopes and 
expectations (negative ideas.) 

b, 6,, tg. "East wind, desolation, covenant with Assyria,*' 
all speak of destruction and ruin (positive ideas.) 

The terms in A are figurative and abstract. 
„ in B. are literal and concrete. 

Note the force of the concentrated phrase " increaseth false- 
hood and desolation," the latter the sure consequence of the 
former. 
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"There is a strife to Jehovah with Judah" (Jehovah has a «*.3 A. 
strife with Judah) for commencing, not yet completed sin, and 
therefore corrigible as yet by pleading and contending with 
him. 

"And (He is about) to visit on Jacob according to his B. 

way8"(nps'?). 

" According to his doings will He recompense unto him." 
Jacob when put in contradistinction to Judah means the 
ten tribes. Their guilt is full, their judgment is come, and 
they are to be dealt with according to their habitual way of 
living (V3*n), their deeds are to be returned to them. 



Paragraph (2) 4 — 7. 

The case of " Israel " or " Jacob " (the ten tribes) suggests, 
naturally, that they are utterly degenerated from the Great 
Ancestor by whose name they are called, and this in two 
respects. (N) One is mentioned here, and another (i) at v. 13. 

(K) Jacob was destined from the womb to preeminence, 
prevailed with God (hence his name) by the might of faith 
in God, humility and prayer (whereas by lack of this might, the 
ten tribes lost their preeminence — did not like Judah "rule 
with God"). 

States shortly his predestined preeminence, indicated by r. 4 A. 
the symbolical act unconsciously performed by him in the womb, 
and 

By his having power with God (n*lE^> 7fc<*1{y^). B. 

Takes up and expands the 4 B. stating that it was " the v. 5 A. 
Angel" in whom God's presence was, with whom he had power, 
and that the might which God permitted to prevail was "his 
weeping and supplication." This must have been a matter of 
tradition, as it is not mentioned in Genesis. 

God found Jacob (or " Jacob found God," which comes to B. 
the same thing) in Bethel twice, and " there spoke with us," the 
Israelites who were " in their father's loins." All that was said 
and done there concerned not only Jacob the individual, but 
the people descended from him. Bethel — the very place where 
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Jacob's degenerate children set up the calves. This short 
passage is full of fearful suggestions for them. 
V, 6. Who it was that thus appeared and thus spake — the Eternal, 

omnipotent God. IJll "7N Tf\r\^, His covenant name (this is 
implied in "IST) of deep significance. 
V, 7 A. nnW. Emph. " And iJiou — to this thy God (such a God !) 
return (go back and follow the example of thy great ancestor). 
B. This return must be by practical holiness, summed up in 
(1) Mercy and justice towards men, and (2) hopefal waiting on, 
God, and that continually — it is to be the habitual attitude of 
the soul. 



Paragraph (3) 8—12. 

In this paragraph he goes back again to the actual conduct 
of Israel, which is the very opposite to that to which they have 
just been exhorted. 
V. 8. " A merchant ! " This is said with indignation. The word 
|J^35 is literally "a Canaanite," but because this nation was 
much engaged in commerce, it came to mean, secondarily, " a 
merchant." The word is designedly chosen to show that he is 
become identified in character with the corrupt people whose 
land (for their sins) was given to him for an inheritance, and 
whom he was bound to hold in abomination, and to extirpate. 

" Balances of deceit are in his hand." This is ] 

opposed to toSE^ft [ of w. 7. 

"To oppress he loveth." This is opposed to nDH ) 
V. 9 A. V is emphatic. " The riches — the might (jIN same word as in 

V, 4, and said with reference to that verse) which he obtained, 
he has gotten to himself.*' 

It is not •' the might " (jltJ) of humility, faith, and prayer, of 
Jacob, which enabled him to prevail with God, and for which Ood 
blessed him with riches. 
]3, He is self-complacent, acknowledges no fault attaching to 
' his means of arriving at prosperity. 

" As to all my labours they shall not find in me iniquity — 
which (were) sin " or " no such perversion as would be sin." 
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w. 10 — 12 are opposed to "wait upon thy God con- 
tinually" of V. 7. First is set forth all that Grod has done 
for him, and then their sin in forsaking Him for other gods. 

The whole verse refers to the past, into which the speaker v. 10. 
throws himself as if it were present. 

" I am thy God from the land of Egypt." A. 

" And still further (after that first deliverance) make thee B. 
dwell in tents, as (thou knowest I did) in the days of the 
solemn assembly." 

This refers to the whole of the life in the wilderness, com- 
memorated by the solemn Feast of Tabernacles. The future 
*]i^E^*IN denotes that God made them habitually dwell &c. for 
the forty years. 

Carries on His merciful dealings with them after their v. ii. 
settlement in the Promised Land sa His warnings, exhortations 
&c. by Prophets to whom He revealed Himself in visions, vjf 
"upon" Prophets, because His word descends upon them as 
rain or dew from heaven, according to a frequent simile. 

(If ni^E^IN is to be taken as a promise of future mercies, we 
must explain as Pusey, but then the passage seems to lose its 
consecutiveness.) 

After all this merciful dealing of God with them, he asks as v. 12 A. 
in surprise "Is there iniquity** (the common word for idolatry 
pN)"inGilead?" 

The answer is 

"Yes, they have become merely vanity" (fctlB^ nearly synony- 
mous with pfc<*). 

Then positively : 

"In Oilgal oxen have they sacrificed" (i.e. to idols). 

These were two places specially devoted to idolatry, one on 
the E. the other on the W. of Jordan, so in a manner meant 
to stand for the whole land. Each word has the root 7Jl 
*'a heap" in it. So with a plaj^ of words he adds B. 

"Yea their altars are as heaps on the furrows of the field;" 
as numerous and as worthless and as desolate as the heaps 
of stones gathered out of the field to improve it, and make 
it fitter for cultivation. 

1 Some say {IK is the spiriiaal and KIS^ the physical corruption. 
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Paragraph (4) 13 — 15. 
vv. 13, 14. Israel's (the nation's) idolatry, with which the last paragraph 
closes, is a breach of the marriage tie (according to Hosea's 
constant simile), it is spiritual whoredom. 

This suggests by way of contrast, the love, devotion, 
patient waiting for and fidelity of Israel (the individual 
patriarch) towards his wife Rachel, which is the (i) second 
point in which Jacob is held up to them as a pattern and 
example. 

Thus the connection between 12 and 13 — 14 is evident, 
though at first sight they seem quite unconnected. The contrast 
is not carried out in detail, it was enough to mention briefly the 
fact of the individual's and of the nation's history, in order to 
suggest the contrast. The full thought is plainly this 

Israel (the individual) leaves Canaan to avoid taking an 
idolatrous wife, and goes to Aram to seek a wife among the 
worshippers of the true God. 

Israel (the nation), notwithstanding all her husband's 
(Jehovah's) love, manifested by leading her from Egypt, and 
afterwards preserving her by the ministry of a Prophet (Moses), 
goes to Canaan, there forsakes her husband, and commits 
whoredom with the idols of the land. 

Thus the intended contrast is between the faithful husband 
and the faithless wife. 

The play of words lOB^ and *1fiE^i seems to suggest another 
image. 

As Jacob was " a keeper " sc. of sheep, so is Jehovah. " He 
led His people like sheep by the hand of Moses and Aaron." 
v. 15 A. Notwithstanding His love, Ephraim provoked Him with 
" bitternesses " i.e, with numberless provocations. 
B^ A short and energetic sentence declaring (1) that for the 
blood which Ephraim had shed, his own blood should be shed 
(according to the law of Gen. ix. 6). (2) And that the 
"reproach" which he had cast, and caused others to cast, on 
God, God will return to him, making him " a reproach among 
the nations." 

This is a summary of the whole section, and returns to the 
beginning. 
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This last of the denunciatory sections contains the same Sect. IX. 
topics as the preceding, (with partly the same and partly '^' ^^^' 
diflferent forms, expressions and illustrations) sc. the power and 
prosperity of the kingdom of the ten tribes — their lapse into 
idolatry, and their chastisement, culminating in the extinction 
of the nation, their temporary death. In the midst of the dark- 
ness of the scenery of this section, there breaks in the brightest 
gleam of light that has yet appeared, viz. the promise of a 
spiritvxil resurrection. The division of the E. V. here is clearly 
preferable to that of the Heb.; the passage about Samaria's 
destruction should stand as the 16th verse of this chapter, not 
as the 1st of the next chapter: we shall then have the usual 
arrangement of Hosea's sections, sc. the correspondence of the 
beginning and the end, v. 15 A. corresponding to v. 1 A. and 
V. 15 B. 16, corresponding to r. 1 B. The section is con- 
tinuous, but as there seems a natural pause at the end of v, 8, 
we may for convenience divide it into two paragraphs, (1) 1 — 8, 
(2) 9—16. 



Paragraph (1) 1 — 8. 

"When Ephraim spake (there was) trembling." v. 1 A. 

"Exalted was he in Israel." 

"But he was guilty in Baal and died." B, 

This V. (a good specimen of Hosea's concise force) describes 
(A) the fear inspired by Ephralm's haughty preeminence. (B) 
His idolatry and consequent death. 

" (There was) trembling " T\lT\ (= tDlST Jerem. xlix. 24). An 

Aramaic form. This translation is doubtless right. "Men 
trembled at his word." This answers well to the uniformly 
haughty and arrogant character of Ephraim. Whereas there 
is no historical confirmation of the meaning given in E.V. 
Ephraim never showed any humility, never " spake trembling." 

KE^i "was exalted" (or "exalted himself") to the hegemony 
in Israel. 

The 3 in 7^33 assigns the subject-matter in which Ephraim 
rendered himself guilty, viz. Baaiism. 
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V, 2 carries on and expands the guilt, and v, 3 the death of 
IB. 
17. 2 A. "They add to their sinning." Israel's idolatry was pro- 
gressive ; first they made the calves intended to be symbols of 
the True God. Then, they worshipped, under the symbol of 
Baal (" the Lord ") God's " most glorious creature " the Sun, the 
Lord of this lower world — then, other powers of nature under 
the various symbols of Syrian idolatry, see 2 Kings xvii. 10. 
This last stage they had arrived at in Hosea's time, this he 
saw now (nnjf) before his eyes. They lavished silver on these 
symbols of the various powers of nature^, and exercised ingenuity 
and invention (Hittn) in devising fitting symbols, and the 
" cunning hand " of the smith, or craftsman (E^*iri) worked out 
the designs. 
B. And when thus made they say "vnth respect to them 

(sc. the idols DH/), "Let the sacrificers of (i. e. amongst) 
men (i. e. the Priests) kiss the calves,'* kissing being the usual 
act of homage. The calves are mentioned e.g. because they 
were the first and continued to be the chief objects of devotion, 
but it includes all others. 

DIN ^Piar like UlU ^iVa« Isai. xxix. 19 (not sacrificers of 
men i. e. human sacrifices, as some take it). 

V, 3. p / Mark the moral logic. Four symbols are used to denote 

what they shall be in consequence of their idolatry. There 
was an external beauty and glory in the splendid idolatry of 
Israel, but it was transitory. The two first images of "the 
cloud of morning " painted by the sunbeam, and " the early 
dew" glistening in its rays, yet both passing quickly away, 
fitly set forth this circumstance. The next two, "the chaflF" 
and " the smoke of the chimney," set forth the other circum- 
stance of the utter worth lessness and foulness of idolatry. 

N.B. In a former chapter Israel's goodness had been 
likened to "the morning cloud and the early dew." Now 
punitively they themselves with all the external glory &c. 
in which they prided themselves shall be as transitory, 
r. 4. In opposition and contrast to these idols, "the work of men's 
hands, wood and stone " that cannot " save,*' God stands forth as 
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the Qod that brought them from the land of Egypt — the only 
true God — the only Saviour* 

jnn nh = " Thou shouldest not," or " oughtest not to know" 
(the word is taken up in 5). 

Carries on the proofs of His power and goodness. *" His v. 5. 
kmwing them (in the full and rich sense of that expression) in 
the wilderness, the land of droughts," where they most stood in 
need of His help and salvation (all this taken up from the last 
chapter). 

"IJII Dn^TOa i.e. " When He fed them, or as He fed them ». 6 A. 
in this land of droughts they were filled" (sated). Then, 
repeating the word " Yes, they were filled and their heart was 
lifted up " — for such is the too frequent sequence. 

n^jnfi is a noun formed from the Hiph. of Hjn, and with a 
verbal sense, as if it were infin. Hiphil, "a pasturing" — ^Le. 
"according to (His) pasturing of them "»" according as He 
pastured." See Ewald, H. L. 612. 

(Ruperti, cited by Pusey, sees more in this phrase, sc. "Their 
self-chosen, clamorously demanded food " — and with this, puni- 
tively they were satedy till they even loathed it, as we know 
was the fact.) 

" Therefore they forgot Me " : a fearful and unnatural con- B. 
sequence when the goodness and bounty that should call forth 
abiding remembrance of Him, and gratitude and love, only 
pufis up the heart with pride, self-importance &c. which hides 
Him from them, so that they forget Him. 

But though they thus forget God, He does not forget them. w. 7, 8. 
He remembers them fearfully^ becomes to them as a fierce 
beast of prey, lurking for them, meeting them on their way, 
rending open their heart, devouring them. These verbs, in 
climax, belong to each and all of the beasts mentioned, but 
according to a law of Hebrew parallelism, are distributed 
amongst them. The lion is specially chosen to indicate great 
strength, the leopard {panther, probably) swiftness, the bear 
robbed of her whelps, fierceness (this last, proverbial), though 
all these qualities belong in great degree to all of them. 

Note, as a matter of arrangement, that the passage in which 
God likens Himself to the beasts of prey, begins and ends with 
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the lion (though two different words are used for variety's sake, 
each indicating the animal in the fulness of his great strength 
and ferocity). This gives a unity to the passage. Then drop- 
ping the comparison with 3, he adds a general term mB^H JVfl 
" beast of the field " shall tear them. Hitherto He had spoken 
of JSifnselfBS their punish er, though He acts by agents. This 
last sentence seems to indicate that the agents are the real 
"wild beasts" — it is into their power that He delivers them. 
(See Pusey's note.) 

DE^ " there " i.e. in the place of their sin. 



Paragraph (2) 9 — 16. 

The sin of Israel is, so to say, made up of two factors 
(1) negatively, he forsakes the true God, (2) positively, he 
serves false gods. The first paragraph opens with the positive 
factor ("he was guilty in Baal and died"). This second 
paragraph opens with the negative factor (supplementing the 
positive), 
r. 9. " Thy destruction, Israel, (is) that (thou art) against me, 
against thy help\" This sentence summarizes all that has 
been said in w. 4 — 8. 

r. 10. All help from king, princes, judges is unavailing to avert 
the destruction impending over the whole country, "all the 
cities/' though it was on them that they reposed their hopes. 
In the first instance, the whole undivided nation had desired 
a king and a worldly polity like other nations, rejecting the 
Theocracy. The lE^N refers both to kings and judges, the 
highest and the subordinate authorities. 

17. 11. God complied with their sinful request, and gave them a 
king, and now He takes him away, both, in anger and urrath, 
for their wilful sin would not admit mercy. So a heathen says, 
"Evertere domes totas, optantibus ipsis, Dii faciles." Juv. 
Sat X. 7. 

r. 12. Israel's sins are treasured up as in a bag or purse, and 

^ Eeil translates **Ins Verderben stiirzt dich Israel, (^ass du gegen Mich 
deine HiUfe (bist)." 
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hidden out of sight (for a time) as men lock up their treasures. 
A frequent image^ cf. Job xiv. 17, Rom. ii. 5, James v. 3. 

Yet God had merciful intentions towards him, even in r. 13, 
chastising him, but his own obstinacy defeated the intentions. 
This is illustrated by an apt simile. The nation collectively, B. 
chastised in order to produce the repentance and reformation 
(the spiritual netv birth, new life) of each individual Israelite, 
is likened to a mother whose travail-throes and pangs are 
intended to eflFect the bringing forth the child from the womb. 

The individual Israelite, refusing and obstructing the 
intended eflFect of God's chastisements, is likened to the infant 
who should, if it were in his power, refuse to come forth from 
the womb. 

1i1 ItSjJ^ a^ ny " It is time that he should not stay," 

La "it is untimely, unseasonable, that he should stay, &c." 
This is better than the E. V. but the general sense is 
the same. 

*QE^i3 is the " os matricis." The E. V. gives the etymology, 
though some say " Dicitur sic a frangeniihus doloribus qui tum 
mulieri parturienti, tum ipsi foetui in articulo partus obveniunt." 
Buxtorf. 

This obstinacy of the infant is the cause of death both to 
himself and his mother. 

Seeing this individual and national death, God here interposes v. 14. 
this great promise of a Resurrection, It may be that there 
yet awaits the children of Israel after the flesh, a resurrection 
from national death to a new national life, as S. Paul seems to 
intimate, Rom. xi., but even this would not fiiUy satisfy the 
remarkable terms of this verse. It contains a Messianic 
promise. Christ is the great conqueror of death and the grave 
in His own person, and for the spiritual Israel of whom He is 

the Head and Representative. He is the great Kinsman (vfc<Jl) 
who has the right and power to redeem and ransom from the 
grasp (^^) of death and the grave. The Resurrection is of the 
sovl from the death of Sin to the life of Righteousness, and of 
the body from physical death and corruption in the grave. 
Both are included in this great promise, thus interposed (as so 
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many other Messianic promises) in the midst of descriptions of 
the ruin and death caused by Sin. 

\nN = iTN ''Where?" This agrees better with St Paul's 
citation of the passage in the great chapter of the Resurrection 
1 Cor. XV. Death and the Grave are personified as Tyrants 

who torture and kill their victims (itSp *1i*T). The E. V. 

takes *nN«"I will be** both here and at v. 10. Which 
gives a good meaning, but the other meaning is better, and is 
that assigned by the best commentators both Jewish and 
Christian. 

*1HD^ DHX Le. God's purpose shall not change. See a 
like phrase Bom. xi. 29. 
w. 16, 16. The future mercy is now dropped, and he returns to the 
present. These two verses come back to the first verse, ex- 
panding its subjects, viz. Israel's prosperity, guilt, ruin. 
V. 16 A. " Ephraim is fruitful among his brethren." This with 
reference to his name (N^*lS^). 
B. The ruin is first described in corresponding figurative 
language, then literaMy. The withering and blasting East Wind 
from Jehovah, is the Assyrian (his country being East of 
Palestine). " His spring, his fountain," perhaps to mark that 
his prosperity is not from God, but from his own worldly 
wisdom, polity, &a Then, leaving figurative language, he speaks 
of the human spoiler (NIH) of all the stored up riches in which 
Ephraim delights. 
V. 16. Carries on the description. The fall of the capital, 
Samaria, on account of its guilt It is better to take D^N in 
the sense of guilt — it will then be a repetition of the same 
idea as t?. 1, where DE^M refers to Israel's sin (not to his 
desolation) construe then, "Israel shall involve — himself — ^in 
guilt, for he hath rebelled &c." His guilt was rebellion against 
the True God, just as in u 1, "the guilt was in the matter 
of jBaaZ," the false god. He had spoken in t>. 15 of the enemy 
spoiling the riches &c. Now he goes on to say that the men 
fall by the sword, even the young children are dashed to 
pieces — more than that, the pregnant women are ripped up, 
and the unborn infants perish. And with this ghastly de- 
scription Hosea's denunciations close. 
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This last section is all cloudless sunshine of mercy and love. Sect. x. 
Exhortation to repentance ; words of penitence put into their ^^' ^^' 
mouths; promises of rich and full blessings; the name of 
Ephraim (fruitful) shall then have its ftiU justification, when 
the fruitfulness shall be from God. The section like all the 
rest, begins and ends similarly. 

At beginning. Exhortation to return from that iniquity by 

which they had stumbled and fallen (78^3) (i.e. to become 
righteous.) 

At end. The righteous shall walk in God's ways, but 

transgressors shall stumble and fall (78^3) in them. 

(The Division of the verses here follows E. V.) 

This is one of Hosea's concise, but all-comprehensive sen- v. i A. 

tences. All love seems concentrated in the few words — the 

covenant names, Israel and Jehovah ; " Thy Ood** still, after so 

many provocations; the invitation to "return"— come back 

(not merely " to " or " towards " 'jN, but) " quite up to " (ly) 
Him from whom they had departed, denoting the completeness 
of the return (see Pusey's note). 

The motive for the return; "because thou hast stumbled and B. 

fallen (78^3 includes both) by thine iniquity " (jiy = a perver- 
sion of aU that is right— it begins in forsaking God, the true 
object of the soul's affections, and then all is perverted and 
distorted ; the soul wanders into the ten thousand devious paths 
of sin, never goes in the straight path of holiness). 

He puts words of penitence into their mouths — with these r. 2 A. 
they are to " return." 

The words themselves. The 73 is emphatic, " The whole of B. 
our iniquity '* (just said to be the cause of their " stumbling and 
falling") "shalt Thou take away," NB^H the future is both of 
assurance that He will take away, and also optative. 

"Receive good." The iniquity being removed which pre- 
vented God from accepting any prayer or oflfering, they can 
next pray that He would receive the good which they are able 
to offer. What this good is, is explained in the next words, 
"bullocks, even their lips," i.e. the prayers of penitence, faith 
and love are the sacrifices in which God delights. N.B. D^*lS 
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bullocks, or young heifers, are the best oflferings, and to such are 
the prayers compared. D /B^ is the word for bringing vowed 
oflferings. The feelings of the heart, dictating the prayers, are 
indeed inspired by God. Yea everything we have is in reality 
His gift to us ; our only ofifering to Him is a giving back His 
own gifts. 

The LXX read "SB^ ^'IS /capirov x^tXicDv, 
V. 3 A. Next follows, negatively, the renunciation of the world and 
its false helps. There are three things mentioned that cannot 
help. (1) Alliance with a mighty world-power, Assyria, (2) the 
war horse (put for the might of armies generally), (3) idols, 
confessed to be the mere work of their own hands, with all the 
impotence which this implies. 
B. Then, positively, what alone can help and save. This is 
expressed in touching figurative language. Their helpless 
unprotected condition is represented by calling them orphans. 
In Jehovah alone can they find that " yearning of the bowels '* 
(Dm) which prompts, and that power that enables Him, to 
help. 

The Heavenly Father supplies the loss cf the earthly father. 

w, 4 — 7. The answer of Jehovah, 
r. 4 A. « I will heal their backsliding." An all-comprehensive 
phrase — all the disorders and diseases which come on man 
when he turns from God, his life and health, are healed by 
Him, the great Physician. This is negative. Then, positively, 
"I will love them freely," i.e. in a princely, liberal way, be- 
stowing gifts on them without stint. This is the force of 

B. The turning away (iB^) of His anger is the sure con- 
sequence of the healing of their turning away (nilB^ZJ) from 
Him, of A. The two members of this v. A.B, are equivalent to 
the often repeated " Return unto Me, and I will return unto 
you." 

5 — 7. Expand the short phrase "I will love freely," in 

figurative language suggested by the name Ephraim (fruitful). 

r. 5 A. First comes the Grace of God likened to " dew." The 

cause of all the holiness that beautifies and glorifies humanity, 

which is compared to all the varieties of vegetation that adorn 
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the mountains and valleys of Lebanon. For symmetry's sake 
each of the three verses ends with " Lebanon." After Hosea's 
manner, many of the sentences are elliptical, but those 
acquainted with Lebanon could at once fill up the ellipses. 
First we have Ephraim likened for beauty to the lily, but this 
flower is short-lived, so the next phrase tells us of his " striking B. 
deep roots like Lebanon," i.e. like those trees which are the 
peculiar glory of Lebanon, the cedars enduring through long ages. 

Next the extent of Ephraim's dominion. r. 6 A. 

''His branches (suckers) shall go forth, and as the olive 
shall be his glory." This too is elliptical ; the thought is not 
so much of the external appearance of the olive, which is not 
remarkable for beauty and majesty of growth, but of the oil 
used on all glad and festive occasions, ''making the face to 
shine," — *' oil to give him a cheerful countenance." 

Another elliptical sentence carrying on the description, and b. 
adding another trait. 

"His scent shall be as Lebanon," i.e. grateful as the 
aromatic herbs and flowers that grow on its sides and at its 
foot. 

The next comparison is to the most excellent productions of r. 7. 
earth, "com and wine," — ^typically standing for the whole of 
those productions which sustain the life of man. (Hence 
chosen as the emblems in the Great Sacrament of the N. T. 
nourishing the soul.) 

In the first line the kingdom or nation of Israel is regarded 
as a wide-spreading tree. The individuala that compose it, are 
the dwellers under its shadow. "The sitters in its shadow 
shall return," = (by a prolepsis) " the scattered Israelites shall 
return (firom the different countries of their captivity) and 
dwell under the protection of the restored Kingdom." The 
order of the original where 131B^^ stands first may denote 
perhaps that " the return " is previous to " the dwelling in the 
shadow." " The dwellers or sitters in his shadow '* may very 
well = " those who are to sit,"— destined to sit. 

Vn^ take not in a causative, but in an intensive sense (Piel) ; 
" shall live {as) the corn," seems to agree better with the next 
sentence, "flourish as the vine," than other renderings, as 

R. 7 
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e.g. "shall make com to grow," or "shall give life (through) 
com" which can hardly be justified The meaning is "the 
Israelites who had brought death on themselves through 
idolatry (see xiii. 1) shall live again with a vigorous and energetic 
life, as a grain of com that is buried and dies (as to its outward 
form) springs up again to a fresh and vigorous and manifold 
life." See John xii. 24. 

Not only lives, but flourishes and blossoms and produces 
excellent frait as the vine (mS)» 

The next thought is that the renewed, revived, flourishing 
nation is offered, offers itself, to God, as an acceptable drink 
offering of wine — grateful to Him as the fragrant wine of 
Lebanon. 

*13T is a sacrificial word " a memorial " i.e. something " to put 
Ood in mind to be gracious to man," as He condescends to 
speak dvOpoyiroTraOm, and when the sacrifice is made He 
" rememhersJ' Probably the word has always this idea. It 
does not seem necessary to render in any case, the noun by 
** odor " and the verb by " odoratus est,^' though it is trae that a 
sacrifice is likened to " an odour of a sweet smell," Phil. iv. 18. 
And this no doubt is alluded to here. Kimchi, however, says 
•l3T = ri^T citing Levit. vi. 8 (Heb). and the E. V. follows his 
authority, 
v. 8. This verse is a rapid dialogue between Ephraim and God. 
It resumes and concentrates all that has gone before in the 
chapter. 

A. Ephraim rejects with abhorrence the cause of all his woes — 
idolatry. 

" What have I to do with idols ?" 
God answers graciously 

B. " I have heard and observed him," 

i.e. watched over him for good, as before his penitence He 
had watched over him for evil. See ch. xiii. 7. 

Ephraim answers again, returning to figurative language, 
" I am like a green fir-tree, 
a beautiful and majestic ever-green. 
God answers finally, 

" From Me is thy fruit found," 
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not from thyself. This returns to the thought in 5 A : '' / am 
as the (lew to Israel/' the cause of his flourishing. 

This last verse, concentrating vast moral truths into brief v. 9. 
space fitly closes the prophetic utterances, indicating by whom 
alone their solemn meaning will be understood and acted 
upon. 

" Who is wise *' (denoting that there are but few) " and he A, 
will discern those things" (i.e. so that he will discern 1). VQ 
(from p3 " inter ") = to distinguish between things, and so 
understand them. The next word is the same in the passive 
voice. The three words JH^, pM, p^ are in climax (1) the 
active verb denotes that the wise man will exercise his wisdom 
so as to understand, or discern. (2) The passive, that his object 
is gained, that he "is endowed with discernment.'' (3) The 
result is full "knowledge." 

The '*^='"that" (not *'for'') and defines what ''these B. 

things'' are. The great ' teaching of the whole book is "that" 
" straight or right are the ways of Jehovah." All calculated to 
lead, all actually leading like a straight road, to His purpose and ' 
end, sc. the holiness and happiness of man, and His own glory. 
"The Righteous" (who are the practically "tvise") thus discern- 
ing His right ways, Conform their wills and actions to His, and 
thus " walk in His ways." But " the transgressors," who in a 
certain sense must walk also by compulsion, in His ways, i.e. in 
the paths which His providence decrees for them, are yet 
offended, stumble, at them — do not discern their " straightness," 
(think them crooked, devious, winding, without object) resist, 
and defeat, by the exercise of the fearful power of freewill, His 
gracious purposes towards them, and so not only ** stumble," 
but " fall." 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES ON HAGGAL 



INTRODUCTION. 

(Serving also as a general Introduction to Zechariah and 

Malachi.) 

•The rebuilding of the Temple and City of Jerusalem after 
the Babylonish Captivity, and the restoration of the Religious 
and Civil Polity of which these material buildings were, so to 
say, the outward expression, was a slow and gradual work, 
owing partly to the supineness, indifference, and broken spirit 
of the returned captives, partly to the jealous hostility of the 
mixed inhabitants of the land. The great twofold work was 
carried on by the ordinary ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
under the leadership, in the first instance, of Joshua the High 
Priest, and Zorobabel the Civil Governor ; later, under that of 
Ezra the Priest and Scribe, and Nehemiah the Civil Governor : 
but these ordinary authorities were supplemented by the extra- 
ordinary assistance of divinely inspired Prophets, sa by Haggai 
and Zechariah, who were contemporary with Joshua and Zoro- 
babel, and by Malachi, who was contemporary with Ezra and 
Nehemiah. This special aid and sanction of God, through His 
Prophets, was vouchsafed to the returned captives during (and 
perhaps a little beyond) the period -occupied by the complete 
restoration of their twofold Polity (a period almost double the 
duration of the Captivity*), just as it had been vouchsafed to 

^ It is obvious from the nature of the case that it is difficult to assign a very 
precise date to the complete restoration of the National Polity, as also to the 
complete rebuilding of the capital with which it would be considered, roughly 
speaking, to coincide. The chief datum for determining the latter is Dan. ix. 25 
<on which, see appendix), where it is said that <* street and wall (P"ini yiVT) shall 
be built " in seven weeks (of years, i.e. in 49 years) after a certain decree for the 
restoring and building of Jerusalem. This was probably the decree obtained by 
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their forefathers before the utter destruction of this twofold 
polity by the Babylonish Captivity. After the expiration of 
this period (circa 400 B.c.) oracles, prophecy, special revelation 
seem to have been withdrawn; and the nation left, to this extent, 
to itself, though not falling into idolatry, yet degenerated rapidly, 
departing in many ways from the strictness and purity of the 
institutions of their Great Lawgiver, till in about 400 years we 
arrive at the state of things described or alluded to in the 
Gospels. The High-Priesthood was not always restricted to 
Aaron's line, nor always kept distinct from the civil govern- 
ment^. The unity of religious faith and practice, intended to 
be sustained by one service in one Tabernacle or Temple, was 
broken up into strange and opposing creeds and practices of 
various sects and parties, and a corrupt oral tradition ''made the 
word of God of none eflFect." It was as if God had purposely 
left them to themselves, to show them their helplessness and 
their need of Divine aid, and so to prepare them to receive Him 
Who should unite in Himself all the functions and offices of 
their old guides and rulers, viz. the Prophetic, Priestly and 
Kingly — who should realize in His person and work the pro- 
phetic utterances of their three last Prophets — who should be 
the "glory" of the second Temple, the bringer of *'peace," the 
subduer of the world-powers, and "the Lord coming suddenly 
to His Temple" for judgment (see the Messianic prophecies of 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi), in a word Him Who ''should 
restore again the kingdom unto Israel," though in a diflferent 

Nehemiah from Artaxerxes I. in the 20th year of his reign, for of the 4 decrees issued 
by the Persian monarchs in favour of the Jews, this alone makes express mention 
of the rebuilding of the city. Unfortunately the exaot date of the accession of 
Artaxerxes L and consequently of his 20th year cannot be ascertained, but it is 
known approximately within a very few years. It is certain that 49 years after 
his 20th year would bring us to about 400 b.c, some chronologists fixing it at 
405 B.C., others at 897 b.o. This latter is 189 years after Cyrus* first decree 
586 B.C., i.e. nearly double the 70 years of the Captivity, as above stated. 897 b.o. 
is given by the best chronologists as the date of the termination of Malachi*8 
ministry, and the cessation of special revelation. 

For two of the latest discussions of this chronological difficulty see Dr Ikisey*s 
Book of Danielt and the abb^ Memain's Etudes Chronologiques, 

^ e.g. Jonathan, youngeKt son of Mattathias, was made High-Priest, and 
also CivO Governor. 
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and higher sense than was dreamed of by their carnal appre- 
hensions, for He came to establish a mighty spiritual reign over 
a spiritual Israel, comprehending not only or chiefly the literal 
descendants of Abraham, but also "his heirs by faith*' whether 
Jews or Gentiles, a kingdom no longer limited, exclusive and 
temporary, but of universal extent and everlasting duration. 

Of the three Prophets of the post-captivity Haggai was the 
eldest, his old age being contemporary with Zechariah's youth 
(Zech. ii. 4). His appeal in ch. ii. 3 sounds as if he himself were 
one of those who were, not born in captivity but, led captive from 
Jerusalem, and who therefore saw the dying glory of the old 
Temple, and could compare it with the meanness of the new, 
and so could sympathize with those who wept over the dis- 
heartening contrast. Being thus a link between past and 
present, he was a most fit instrument to convey the message 
contained in his Book to his brethren — a twofold message 
(1) of warning against the consequences of supineness, luke- 
warmness and impurity, (2) of encouragement as to the future ; 
for a bright picture of the "shaking" of temporal things, that 
the eternal might ''remain" (Heb. xii. 26, 27) — of the future 
surpassing glory of the second Temple— of the reign of Peace 
to be established by a future King typified by Zorobabel, the 
present Ruler — was painted before the mental eye of the aged 
seer in ecstatic vision, in order that he might "comfort his 
brethren by the same comfort wherewith he himself was com- 
forted of God " (2 Cor. i. 4). 

The concentrated and somewhat indefinite prophetic utter- 
ances of Haggai are taken up and expanded by his younger con- 
temporary and successor Zechariah, whose more detailed visions 
often throw a great light on the obscurities of the elder Prophet 
Malachi's prophecy, also, of "the coming of the Lord (preceded 
by His harbinger) to His Temple," is probably, almost certainly, 
the key to the famous passage Hag. ii. 9, suggesting at once 
that the surpassing glory of the second Temple is no material 
glory of silver and gold, but the glory of the Divine Presence of 
the future Messiah. 

The characteristic of Haggai's style is its pregnant brevity 
and its unadorned simplicity and directness. His actual pro- 
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phetic utterances are thrown into a metrical form with the 
usual progressive parallelism both of sentences and paragraphs. 
These utterances were delivered on three several days, viz. on 
the first day of the sixth month, on the twenty-first day of the 
seventh month, and on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
month — of the second year of Darius the king, a twofold utter- 
ance being delivered on the third of these days. These metrical 
utterances are introduced and connected with each other by 
some narrative sentences in simple prose assigning their dates, 
occasions, and effects. 

The scheme of the inspired messages is this. 

The short promise of glory and blessing contained in the 
promise of the first day (i. 4 — 13) is taken up and expanded in 
the message of the second day (sc. from ii. 6 — 9). This passage 
is, so to say, the gem — the central glory of the Book. 

With regard to the twofold message of the third day, 

The first utterance of the third day (ii. 11 — 19) corresponds 
to and enlarges the principal topic of the message of the first 
day, sc. the temporal and material curses that had rested on the 
people for their moral delinquencies, with a more distinct 
promise that these should now, on their obedience, be turned 
into the opposite blessings. 

The second utterance of the third day (ii. 21 — 23) corresponds 
to the message of the second day, taking up the "shaking of the 
heavens and earth," which is now explained (at least chiefly') to 
mean the subversion of the mighty world-powers, and adding 
the remarkable promise to Zorobahel under whom the promise 
of "Glory" and "Peace" should be realized — Zorobabel being, as 
is evident from the whole context, as well as from the further 
prophecies" of Zechariah, put for Christ his great lineal descen- 
dant according to the flesh, and his antitype, the Restorer of 
spiritual Israel from the Babylon of sin and deatli, the Builder 
of the New Temple, the Church of His redeemed. 

1 But see the note on ii. 6. 

3 Just as David is put for "the Son of David/' Messiah, in Jerem. xxx. 9, 
and Ezekiel xxxiv. 28. 
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NOTES ON HAGGAI. 

Sect. I. ')^'\ B»J^gf nJB'a The work of restoration of Divine worship 
• * at Jerusalem was begun by the Jews almost immediately on 
their return from the Babylonish captivity 536 B.C. Under the 
leadership of Zorobabel and Joshua, they built an altar and 
oflfered burnt ofiferings, but the foundation of the New Temple 
ivas not laid till two years afterwards, 534 B.c. At that date, 
however, little progress was made with the work, and the Jews* 
enemies soon obtained a decree from the Persian king that it 
should altogether cease. It was not resumed till 520 B.c. "in 
the second year of Darius Hystaspes." (For the history see Ezra 
iii. — V.) It is to be noted that this resumption of the work is 
spoken of both by Haggai and Zechariah as the true "founda- 
tion of the Temple," The leaders in the work were still 
Zorobabel and Joshua, encouraged and aided by the two inspired 
Prophets. 

7ii*1T, compounded of JHT "seminavit" and 733 — so called 
as having been born in Babylon (his Persian name was TXSB^E^ 
said to mean "Fire- worshipper*'). His genealogy is given in 
1 Chron. iiL 17 — 19, but the passage is ambiguous, some under- 
stand that Pedaiah his father, was son of Shealtiel — so that 

bN^ri/NB^ p here would mean ''grandson of Shealtiel," as it 
may do, for it is well known that p is applied to even distant 
descendants. Others think that Pedaiah was brother of Shealtiel, 
and that Shealtiel adopted his nephew Zorobabel, who would in 
legal genealogies be called ShealtieFs son. What is certain is, 
that Zorobabel was of the lineage of David, and that he is 
reckoned in both the Gospel genealogies amongst the ancestors 

of Christ. He is called in Ezra i. 8 miM^'? N^B^iH "the Prince 
of Judah," and in Ezra v. 14 he is called in his official capacity 
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nnd ; the same word as in this verse of Haggai. It is a Persian 
word denoting "governor," "prefect," or something of this kind. 
Both Zorobabel and Joshua are types separately and jointly of 
Christ, the great King and Priest — ^as is plain from the pro- 
phecies of Zechariah. 

S. Jerome says that "Haggai" = "festivus" simply. Rather 
it is compounded of the two words iH a feast, and "^^ (= nin^), 
"Feast of Jehovah." 

*T^3 i.e. **by the instrumentality of." The hand, the chief 
instruments of man's action being used in this general sense, 
even when God employs His instrument not to act, but to 
speak. 

The actual message of Haggai on this first day divides 
obviously into two paragraphs (or stanzas, we may say, as the 
passage is metrical), as marked correctly in E. V. sc. (1) 2 — 6, 
(2) 7 — 11, the latter expanding all the ideas of the former, and 
adding to them — ^in a word, the passage is a good example of 
paragraphic progressive parallelism. 



Paragraph (1) 2 — 6. 

''^^ ^T&N n3 Three times in the paragraph the Prophet »• a A. 
emphasizes the fact that he is but the instrument — the words 
are not his own words but Jehovah's, sc. w, 2, 3, 5, as an in- 
troduction to each fresh point in the message. 

The first point is the people's supineness in rebuilding the B. 
Temple. This is briefly and forcibly stated in elliptical words — 
the ellipse to be thus supplied* : 

"It is not the time of coming (to build the house of Jehovah) 

"It is not the time of the house of Jehovah to be built." 

He begins the sentence in one way and finishes it in another 
(anacolouthon). 

There is much force in the repeated njTN? — ^it exactly 
represents the people's procrastinating spirit, expressing itself in 
constantly saying "not time yet — not time yet!" 

^ The E. V, which is supported by high authorities, supposes an Hypallage. 
** The time of coming '* for " the coming of the time." This is not impossible, 
as HypaUages do occur in all languages. 
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vv, 3, 4. The second point. This is what they say ; now let them hear 
what God says 

"Is it time for you — you (I say) to dwell in ceiled houses, 

"And this house wasteV 

He takes up their word JlJ^ and brings out the guilt of their 
procrastinating pretexts in a forcible antithetic sentence, DflM 
is added emphatically. The force of ) is best given here by 
"whilst.'' The guilt lies in the coexistence, the contemporaneous- 
ness of their zeal for their own comfort and luxury, and their 
negligence of God's honour. No sin in ceiled hoicses, if God's 
house were not standing there waste. The builder of the first 
Temple reversed this. First he made the Temple exceedingly 
magnificent, and then built his own stately palace. 
w, 5, 6. The third point. Again God's voice is heard — exhorting to 
consideration and suggesting (nothing more at present) the con- 
nection of certain facts with their sin. 
^•S- ')y\ DM!!/ )t2r& "Lay your hearts on your ways," (i.e. 
your hahitual course of life, as the word *]*n means in the moral 
sense,) i. e. consider well what your ways have been and are : the 
consideration will be the key to the ifoUowing facts, viz, that 
there is no blessing on your toils. 
t?-.'6 A, Literally 

** Ye have sown much and there is a bringing in of little " (so 
that) 

*' There is eating, and not so as to satisfy." 

" There is drinking, and not so as to fill with drink.". 

" There is clothing, and not so as to be warm to him." 

7 is of the result. TTOXif is not here " to be drunk " — the 
usual meaning, but is plainly used in a modified sense — " the 
full satisfying of thirst,' ]M%i as the preceding word nj^^B^ = "the 
full satisfying of hunger," So E. V.* (hardly, with Pusey "to 
exhilarate "). D25H is sometimes used with 7 or a dative. See 
Eccl. iv. 11 DnS Dm "calescit illis." Cf. 1 Kings i. 2. The 
words nj^iB^j n*l3B^> DH are generally taken to be infinitives, 
but they may be nouns. So Umbreit construes, " zur Sattigung, 
zur Berauschung, zur Erwarmung," but in this case m2E^ would 

^ So also Ezek. xxxix. 19. 
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be an air. XeyopL., bnt regularly formed on the analogy of the 
preceding nj^3B^. 

Says rather more than A. and is ironically expressed. There B. 
is a full gathering of wages, but it escapes their hands — ** it is 
gathered into a purse full of holes" (''a pierced bag") and it runs 
away. 

In this paragraph note that all is very concisely expressed in 
words pregnant indeed with meaning, but the meaning is not 
brought out. 

1. Their own words are adduced, but no condemnatory 
epithet is attached to them. 

2. A reproach interrogatively expressed shows the contrast 
between their care for themselves, and their neglect of God. 

3. An exhortation to consideration, with certain facts to 
stimulate it, but no direct assertion that the facts are caused by 
" their ways" ^ 

In a word all is indirect, indefinite and suggestive merely. 
In the next expanding paragraph, all is direct, definite and 
assertive. 



Paragraph (2) 7 — 11. 

In this paragraph, as in the last, there is a threefold " Saith 
Jehovah.'* 

Again God's word is heard, and again in the same exhorta- v, 7. 
tion, ** Lay your" heart on your ways." " Consideration of their 
ways " is the necessary preliminary of true reformation, and so is 
the ultimate condition on which depends the removal of the 
curses, and bestowal of the blessings, so often mentioned in this 
short book — hence its fivefold emphatic repetition, 

V. 8 says " Build and I will bless." (positive) 

V. 9 ff. says " Because ye have not built, I have cursed " 
(negative). 

Thus connecting expressly and directly (not suggestively) the 
blessing and the curse with their zeal for, or neglect of God's 
glory. 

DHNini • • • • w]J The imperative followed by past with 1 r. 8 A. 
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conv. = future. This last is not here precisely equivalent to an 
imperative (" go up— and bring " E. V.), but denotes what shall 
follow on their going up. "Go up to the mountain, and then 
ye shall bring wood, &c." 

(Morally, the painful ascent of the mountain, to fetch wood 
and build, figures generally, the awakened sinner's strenuous and 
zealous eflforts for God's glory — as the resting listlessly in the 
valley, his previous carnal ease and sloth.) 

B. The promise attached to the performance of the duty is 
« Then (1) I will take delight in it " (the feeling), 
" And will glorify myself, saith Jehovah " (the manifestation 
of the feeling). 

n33W for miSNI with H parae. (The Cabalists see ik 

t:t»: t:t»: * *=• 

the defective H a hint that the second Temple should lack the 
five things that distinguished the first Templa Tl being == 5. 
See Buxtorf s.v. *TM.) 

Some understand ''then I shall be glorified," stating the 
fact that His glory will be promoted by building the Temple. 
But rather it is a promise that " He will manifest His glory," 
as appears from the expansion of the short phrase in ii. 6 — 9. 
See the notes there. The Niphal has often the reflective sense. 
The word is a pregnant one. God's glory is the end and result 
of all He does, in Creation, Brodemption, Providence, and the 
aspiration and reward of the holy is to promote and witness His 
glory. 

V. 9 A. " (There is) a looking for much, but lo ! it is {or comes to) 

little." 

With reference to v. 6, " Ye have sown much and there is 
bringing in little." 

But perhaps there is no ellipse of n^MV The sense may be 
that "the looks are turned towards (HiS) or bent upon one 
object viz. on mv>ch but they find them in fact bent on another 
viz. little" The sentence of this first line of the parallel may be 
intentionally generalised, the special reference to the harvest 
being in the next line. It is a brief and pregnant sentence 
describing an universal truth that the sinner's life is only 
disappointment. 
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" And ye bring to the house and I blow upon it " (or blow 
it away). 

(Pasts with ) conv. s futures of habitual acts.) 

Even the little ye do bring in» I destroy, or make useless. 
So this line is more than the last, and introduces God's agency. 
It is His curse. 

Gives the reason directly (not indirectly as in the first para- P* 
graph by the mere juxtaposition of the sin and the curse). 

'U1 no W^ " Because of what ? saith Jehovah of hosts." 

" Because of My house which is waste." 
" And (= whilst cf. v. 4) ye run each to his own house." 
They run with eagerness to their own house, to fill it with 
luxuries and comforts; or perhaps with special reference to "the 
bringing in " DUXini of the harvest of the previous line. There 
is a designed contrast between the order to " bring " wood to 
build "OocFs house'* (an order hitherto neglected) and the 
eager *' bringing" to their "ow?i house!* The same words 

repeated 011X311 H^l. 

This question, and answer containing the great and awful 
truth, that God is cursing them for their sin, is '' the solemn 
utterance " DM J of Jehovah. 

But the connection between the sin and the curse is so \}v, 10 fl. 
important a truth that in addition to the previous W^ " because 

of," it is enforced by an p/J^ with a more detailed description 
of the curse " Therefore upon you &c." The curse is spoken of 

as a sore burden pressing upon them (others say WSw^ = " for 
your sake," on account of your sin). 

The general idea of these verses is the same as in v. 6 but 
it is presented under difierent aspects. There it is the vanity 
of man's toil, here its causes and agencies wielded by Gkxl 
Himself. This last thought is sublimely brought out by the 
words 'U1 K^pKI "And I call wasteness &c." "Wasteness" 

3*)n because ye let My house be "Wast^" i^lfl. They are 

punished as it were in kind. 

7130 Ewald translates and explains " Die Wolken hielten v. lo. 
zuriick des Thaues (nichts gebend vom Thaue)." If we translate 

with E. V. " are stayed from dew," it is Stt. Xeyo/Lt. IM7IJ bein< 
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always elsewhere transitive, as it seems evidently to be in the 
next sentence, "the earth withheld its produce.". (The E. V. for 
consistency's sake translates here also *' was stayed " and supplies 

to before nStt^) 

In 10 Heaven, with its fortifying influences, and Earth, 
with its fertility, are mentioned generally. 
V, 11% In 11 Earthy is taken up again with its mountain slopes 
(specially cultivated parts) and with details of its TUSl^ sc. 
" com, wine, oil, even whatever goeth forth from the ground." 
Then the consumers, " man arid beast" 

N.B. i*)n " wiasteness " properly applied to the productions 
of the earth, can only be applied improperly to "man and 
beast" i.e. by a ^evyfia. But the sense is immediately explained 
by the last line. "Yea even on all the labour of hands" on man's 
labour, assisted by the beasts. 



w. 12-15 A prose narrative (yet composed in the parallel-progi*essive 

style) of the threefold eflfect of the foregoing prophetic message 

(1) attention, (2) godly fear, (3) obedience. 
V. 12, The two first effects. 

Zorobabel, Joshua, and the remnant (1) hearken to the 

divine message conveyed through Haggai, as God's spokesman, 

and (2) fear before the face of Jehovah. 
V, 13. This attention and godly fear receive an encouraging word 

through Haggai, God's ambassador, a short but all-comprehensive 

word " I with you." (Of. Immanuel.) 
V, 14. This verse is parallel with v. 12 in general idea, and form, of 

words, but it expands it. (1) The attention and (2) fear 

advance to (3) obedience, and the fact is added that it is 

Jehovah who " awakens " CV'*)) the languid and dormant spirit 

of Zorobabel, Joshua and the remnant, so that they come and 

do work in the House of God. 

Thus in v. 12 and v. 14 we have the human cooperation 

with Divine Grace, 
r. 15. This actual setting their hands to work in the House^of 

God was twenty-three days after the a|cssage, these twenty- 
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thre6 days were no doubt employed in getting the wood;' and 
making other preparations. * 

This is the general scheme of these w. 12^-15. Some 
particular points are to be noted. 

Dyn n^^B^ does not simply mean "Jkc." but the whole 
body of the returned captives, who were " the Bemnant " of 
Judah and Benjamin. 

V. 12. " Then hearkened Zorobabel and Joshua and the rem- 
nant to the voice of Jehovah their God " '1i1 7lp!l • • • J^IbB^^I. 

The next line explains that this voice was not immediate, 
but mediate sc. through Haggai. 

Even to the words of Haggai the Prophet " ^*)!n tJ^ 
According as Jehovah their God sent him." 
i.e. his message was exactly in conformity to his mission. 
In the first line the construction of yfiE^ with i is usual. 

In the second line J^lbE^ with Tj^ is &ir. Xeyofi. but Sy is 

sometimes, especially in later Hebrew used as equivalent to 7J{ 

(of nearly similar sound) and ^ti^ with 7J? is usual; this would 
be exactly like " horen auf " in German, see Ewald Lehrb. § 
219. 4. We say " to speak upon " a subject, Le. about it, so it 
may conceivably be said '* to hear upon " i.e. about a subject \ 

Others however translate here " according to the words &c.*' 
Pusey. So too Umbreit " nach den Worten." 

V. 13. ni3X7&!l This word is dir, Xeyo/i. but it is a 
common form of the abstract noun derived from the concrete. 
The termination n^l or Jl^^ answering to our "-hood," or 

"-ship," or the German "-thum," "-schaft," "-niss." Thus from 
concrete ilifibi? we have n^ft/M "widowhood" &c., &c. 

The word then is " amhassadorsMp " i.e. " the office of am- 
bassador : " neither " embassy " nor " message " are exact. The 
meaning is that " Haggai the ambassador of Jehovah spake in 
the exercise of (3) his-office-a^s-ambassador" 



1 So in Syriac, Acts ix. 13 "Jjoi li^^i ^^ .... AiiO*. This how- 
ever is merely the oommon use of bv for de. 
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Sect. II. The passage is remarkable for the energy of its exhortation 

Ch. u. 1-9. (« Be strong ! Be strong ! Be strong !*' (pTH) addressed severally 

to the two leaders and to the collective people. "Work!" 
(IB^) addressed to all together) and the comprehensiveness 
and pregnancy of its consolatory promises, having a proximate 
realisation in the fortunes of the Jewish nation and its national 
Temple, but (perhaps beyond the Prophet's own thought) 
extending to, and having their only complete fulfilment in 
spiritual Israel, a spiritual Temple (the Christian Church) and 
the Messianic reign of everlasting Peace. 

From the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month of the 
second year of Darius to the twenty-first day of the seventh 
month of the same year, i.e. in about a month's time, the New 
Temple had risen from the ashes of the old sufficiently to give 
an idea of what it would be when completed. It was the best 
that the limited powers and means of the impoverished and 
broken nation could raise, but it contrasted painfully with the 
splendid edifice reared by Solomon, the wealthiest and mighti- 
est of their ancient Kings. In this disheartening state 5f things 
the Prophet is bidden again to "take up his parable," and 
strengthen their fainting spirit with new words of encourage- 
ment In doing this he takes up again his two fonner short 
words of promise (a) *TMJ? " I will be glorified " ch. i. 8 and 
Q>) D3nK *3J? "I am with you," ch. L 13 in inverse order 
(as usual) and expands both. 

(6) USnA ^JM is expanded in w. 4, 5. 

(a) *TMK is expanded in tw. 6 — 9. 
This is the scheme of the passage, 1 — 9. 

„.3A. The former glory 1 of « «At« Aor«e." HH n^iH. 
B. The present poverty j 

For the old and new Temples are identified, as being built 
on the same foundation, by the same nation, to the honour of 
the same Lord. 

TNE^in D33 *a " Who among you is the (man) left ?" 
"Crt iriM xSn " is not such as it, as nothing in your 
eyes?" 

" The former glory " is plainly the material glory of the 
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first Temple, its vast wealth of gold (silver was disdained in 
Solomon's time) and its exquisite carved work &c. and the 
comparative poverty of the second Temple which so disheartened 
them, is the lack of this material splendour. The Prophet's 
following words are intended to raise their thoughts from the 
material to the spiritual, even to that Divine Presence, which is 
the true Olory of the Temple. 

(6) The D3nK ^iK " I with you " is expanded w. 4, 6. 

First by accompanying and (so to say) surrounding it with 
the positive exhortation (at the beginning of v, 4) pTH " Be 

strong" (ter) with the addition of )^)f "work!" and its negative 

complement *IK^^|T7K "Fear not!" (at the end oft;. 5). 

So David encourages Solomon to build the first Temple 
PlB^jn pin 1 Chron. xxviii. 10. 

Secondly the word DDTlK *3K is expanded by reminding 
them that it is the very same word that God spoke to their 
forefathers when they came out of Egypt and made them His 
covenant people. The force of which remark is "Ye are still 
His covenant people, having the same pledge of His presence." 

"My Spirit abides in the midst of you," strengthens the 
saying — not only " I am with you " — ^but " I take up my per- 
manent rest among you by my Spirit." 

As a matter of significant arrangement note that ""^^ DM3 
(" the solemn utterance of Jehovah ") is thrice repeated in the 
fourth verse, so arranged that it comes twice in A, embracing all 
the three classes of persons addressed and once in B. confirming 
the promise D3J^ ^3M. 

In t;. 5 the UK is to be noted. This particle with its noun 
is often thus placed at the beginning of a sentence to call special 
attention to it. The most probable explanation of this objective 
case is to suppose a tacit " Nota bene " or " memento." (The 
E. V. however is possible, and has some good authority for it.) 
Cf. Zech. viii. 17. 

(a) Expand ^33K "I will be glorified "—" will glorify w.e-9. 
Myself," " exhibit My glory " — which involves the glorifying of 
the Temple, in which He will thus glorify Himself. Note that 
this is virtually the same thing as " I with you " or " My Spirit 

R. 8 
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abideth in the midst of you." His " presence " is " the glory.** 

See ^echamh's phrase which combines the two H^rW *11ilj? 
naini (Zech, il 9, Heb.) So that this second *3 (v. 6) does 
not so much add another ground for the exhortation IB^J^. • • * pTH, 

as explain and enlarge the first. The passage is one around 
which great controversies have gathered, on account of the 

ambiguous phrase 'Un 73 mfin. The following notes adopt 
the interpretation that '' the Desire of all nations " ^ Messiah, 
an interpretation which has great names of theologians and 
scholars in its favour, and which on the whole appears to the 
author to be most in accordance with the scope and context of 
the prophecy, and with other parallel prophecies. Still it must 
not be concealed that much is to be said for one or two other 
interpretations. These are briefly given in a foot-note. 

tJnderstanding that Messiah is meant, the following is the 
train of thought. 

W. 6, 7. " Certain mighty revolutions, the sound of which 
already reach the Prophet's ear, shall usher in the coming of 
One who is the object of the desire and longing of suffering 
humiinity, sc. the long-promised Messiah who shall be * Qod with 
lis ' with a nearer and more intimate presenoe than of old." 

"And thus, ' will Ood fill this house with glory,* "^nnhtiV 
V, 8. "Let them not then be troubled that therf cannot 

bring material riches to the house — Qod needs not nor asks 

them — (this in reference to t?. 3)." 

V, 9. "Greater shall be the latter glory of this house (sc. the 
glory with which Ood will fill it) than the former, with which 
Solomon adorned it.'* 

" And in this place God will give Peace ** ( jHX) sc. through 
Him, " the Prince of Peace.*' 

This paraphrase certainly gives an excellent sense, and 
appeals justifiable in all its parts. To consider the details : 

r. 6 A. M) nriK l)y " Yet once— a little time is it '* literally. 

This is the most natural and obvious construing. Jlhi? often 
means "once.'* It agrees with the LXX* It* &rra^, which is 
adopted by S. Paul, Heb. xii. 26 ff. who lays stress on the words 
Irtr &na^. His words give an authoritative interpretation of the 
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general meaning of the whole passage. (1) The past " shaking " 
implied in the words so construed^ refers to the Theophany, and 
the giving of the Law, and the establishment of the first tem- 
porary Dispensation, on Mount Sinai ; (2) the future (greater) 
'' shaking " predicted refers to the Great Tbeophany (the coming 
of Christ), the giving of the new Law (the Gospel) and the 
establishment of the second, final and enduring Dispensation, 
This last however subdivides into two — the coming in humility, 
and the coming in glory — these two acts of the one mighty 
drama blend together in the prophetic perspective, as usual. 
These two, or rather three, are the great Theophanies of H. S. 
but, in a lower sense, all conspicuous judgments of God as e.g. 
on Babylon, are Theophanies, and the same convulsions of the 
physical elements, and of nations &c. are said to usher them in 
and accompany them. 

'^y\ B^^jnS ^JXI Many suppose that the shaking of " Heaven 
and Earth " (with its constituent parts '' sea and dry land ") are 
mere magnificent poetical hyperboles, and that the thing meant 
is the convulsion among earthly kingdoms and nations, i.e. they 
understand 6 B to be figurative, and 7 A, a to be literal, (and 
so again where the same ideas recur later on, 21 is thought to 
be figurative, and 22 literal). There seems to be some reason 
in this, in the case of the lesser Theophanies, as we know of no 
physical convulsions attending them, but in the greater Theo- 
phanies to which these verses refer, something more is evidently 
meant. At Sinai the burning mountain, the quaking earth, the 
darkness &c. (see Ex. xix. 16, xx. 18; Heb. xii. 18 — 21), at our 
Lord's first presence on Earth we read of earthquakes, eclipses, 
rocks rent &c. And these " shakings " of (1) Heaven and (2) 
Earth, were symbolical of stirrings amongst their inJuibitants, 
(1) Angels ministered the first Dispensation, at the second. 
Angels were so to say, ever on the wing, announcing the coming 
of Christ's forerunner and His own — singing at His birth, 
consoUng Him in Gethsemane, attending at His Resurrection 

1 The oonBtrning '* Tet a little time is it '' (Ewald, Umbreit <&c) beeidee 
destroying 6. Paul's argument, has the anomalies (1) of taking DHM as the 
indefinite article (like ** etn venig " in German), which however, sajs Umbreit, 
need not sarprise ns in late Hebrew, (2) of leaking DVD feminine, whereas 
elsewhere it is masculine. 

8—2 
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and Ascension &c. (2) Earth's inhabitants, heathen nations, 
were stirred at the Sinaitic Theophany, Eg3rpt, Cush, Midian, 
Canaan. Preparatory to Christ*s coming, three of the four 
great world-powers had fallen, and the fourth had already reached 
its culminating point and was tottering to its fall by reason of 
its enormous wickedness, ready to make way for the great 
Spiritual Empire of Messiah \ In all these senses the great 
*' shaking" here spoken of was verified, and doubtless it is 
but a dim foretype of the final '* shaking '* at the consummation 
of all things, which is that which S. Paul has chiefiy in his 
thoughts in his exposition of the passage. See especially our 
Lord's description of the Day of Judgment. Luke xxi. 10, 11, 
and the parallela 

For the great Theophany at Sinai see Judg. v. Ps. Ixviii. 
For this, and the second Theophany typified by it, see Hab. iii- 
with the notes'. Joel iii. 16. 

'lil mOn liOl From the analogy of the passages above 
referred to, we should expect, after the mighty " shaking" not 
only a Theophany, but the Theophany sc. the coming of 
Christ. The subject of 1X3 can hardly be any other than 
He, and " the Desire of all nations," seems exactly to characterize 
Him. 'U1 rnibn "can only mean the central longing of all 
nations " (Pusey) the word m&n is the desire for that which is 
calculated, or supposed to be calculated, to satisfy some want of 
the human heart. It is used with reference to peHons as well 

as things longed for, e.g. 1 Sam. ix. 20 "Iii mftn 73 ^£57, the 
desire of the people was to Saul, because they supposed him to 
possess qualities which would enable him, as their king, to 
realize their hopes of becoming a warlike and powerful kingdom. 

^ Cf. chiefly the prophecies of Daniel and Zeohariah. 

> It is notable that heaven is said in those passages to be stirred even at 
the Sinaitic Theophany, whereas S. Paul says that earth only was then shaken, 
bat in the last great "shaking" not only earth, but heaven also. The apparent 
inconsistency may perhaps be explained by the fact that the heavens in the 
first case only seemed to be moved to man's eye, the real convulsions that affected 
the appearance of the heavenly bodies were in the earth's atmosphere only. 
At the consummation of all things it would seem that heaven itself will be 
moved, cf. especially S. Peter's words 2 Pet. iiL 10, though what is the exact 
meaning of the words, that Day alone will reveal. 
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Surely then the word might be most fitly used for the desire 
and longing of " all nations " for the coming of One who should 
redress the wrongs, heal the sorrows, satisfy the aspirations, 
enlighten the darkness of suflFering humanity. Such a longing 
and desire might have been produced even by the reasonings 
of men on the aspect of the world around them ; but besides 
this, those words addressed to the first parents of the human 
race, Gen. iii. 15, would be likely to fix themselves as a perma- 
nent tradition amongst all their descendants: and again the 
descriptions of the Jewish seers, ever growing clearer and clearer, 
may easily have penetrated to other nations. Anyhow even 
heathen writers testify that such a longing and desire did exist. 
One of them calls it a "vetus et constans opinio." A universal 
cry "exoriare aliquis!" went up from the great sad heart of 

suflFering humanity. Well then may the words U*)iT] 73 mfiH 
characterise the Messiah. The objection of Keil and many 
others that "if Messiah were meant we must have had K!lV' 
will not hold. Of course it could not be said H^E^fi 1X3*1, but 
when for the concrete term ** Messiah" an abstract term is 
substituted which is a manifold word — a collective — it may have 
the plural verb. mfiH is a concentration of many longings — 
longings for the satisfaction of all the higher wants and aspira- 
tions of man's nature. Neither is there any force in the objection 

that when He came He was not "desired," Isai. liii. 2 N/1 
imOHJI riMTD, for this was only true of the carnally-minded 
whose expectations of earthly grandeur &c. were disappointed. 
Holy Scripture would naturally speak of the true and legitimate 
longings of man's higher nature. 

For the grammar Ps. cxix. 103 (cited by Pusey) fully justifies 

the above view, ^IH^TfiK "^yv? )Y?til Hfi, a collective fem.-sing. 

with a plural verb. 

Iii ^nx'^ai, "and (thus) will I fill this house with glory," v. IB. 
seems the most natural way of taking this, the ) giving an 
additional circumstance, but connected with the former line. 
God is specially glorified in Christ, Joh. xiii. 31, with the 
parallels. 
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Let these two points be well noted, 

(1) "There shall come the Desire of all nations" (D^li 

heaikm nations — heathens sitting in darknesSy long* 
ing for and feeling after, '^Xa^if., Light). 

(2) "And I will fill this Hoitse with glory" (this houses— the 

Temple of Jerusalem). 
Then let Simeon's words in the *^Nuno dimittis" be noted, 

where Christ was actually brought into "this house," and he 

calls Him 

(1) . "A light to lighten the Gentiles!* 

(2) "And to be the glory of thy people Israel" 

(Not two distinct blessings, one material and one spiritual, 

but one spiritual blessing to two classes.) 

Who can doubt his reference to, almost his quotation of, this 

very passage? 

Malachi's words are the true parallel, "the Lord, whom ye 

seeki shall suddenly come to His Temple," Mai. iii 1, and 

confirm the above interpretation. Probably he too refers to 

this passage of his predecessor. For other parallels see E. V. 

margin, 
rr. 8, 9. These two verses contain a risumi of what has hitherto 

been said from 3 — 7, v. 8 referring to v, 3, and v. 9 to 4 — 7. 

If this be observed the sense given in the paraphrase to v. 8 

will appear perfectly natural and appropriate. Thus a, 6, a^, \, 

V. 3. a. "Ye are discouraged because the first glory of 

this house exceeded the second glory in 
respect to material wealth (silver and 
gold)/' 

vv. 4-7. 6. "But I will exhibit therein the spiritual glory 

of My Presence." 

V. 8. a^. "I need not the material glory" — "Mine is the 

silver and mine the gold." 

u 9, 6j. "Greater shall be the latter glory (the spirt- 

tual) of this house, than the former (material) 

glory" 
N.B. The pnnNn belongs to IIM (not to n^i) as does 

pB^X^in in-tf. 3. "The House>" whether the first, second, or 
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third (for Herod's temple was in fact a new oae) ia regsurded as 
poe and the same, (See note on v* 3.) 

Then an additional circumstanoe, 

"And in this plaoe will I give Peace/* 

So, through Him who is the Prince of Peace^-^peace between 
God and man — peace between man and his brother man — ^peace 
between the jarring and discordant elements of each man's iudi- 
yidual being. 

That "IjII fpSn V may have the sense here given is plain 
from Pa 1. 8—14. 

For the view of the passage here given see amongst others 
Cornelius k Lapide and Puse;^ 

^ (1) The interpretation of many oommentators that P^UH 73 jynT\ = 
Biohes (silyer and gold), as being universal objects of deqire, and that the only 
thing meant is that the Gentiles shall bring their wealth to the second Temple in 
Buoh profusion that its material glory shall exceed that of the first Temple, may 
be rejected at once. The pomp and magnificence of the description of the 
''shaking of heaven and earth'* would be ridiculous if it only ushered in such 
an announcement. Nor Is there any proof that the second Temple did exceed 
the first in material splendour; probably it did not, £ven m»ny Jewish authors 
see that more than this is meant. 

(2) Another interpretation has more probability, viz. that two things are 
here promised, (1) an Earthly gift, sc. Riches, (2) a Heavenfy gift, sa the Divine 
Presence, God Incarnate, corresponding to the shaking of (1) Mairth and (2) 
Heaven. Then v, 8 further explains (1) the Earthly gift, "To me (shall come) 
the silver and gold," and v, 9 says more about (2) the Heavenly gift. This is 
quite defensible as far as language and parallelism are concerned, and it was 
certainly a fact that Gentiles did bring their riches in profusion to the second 
Temple, see 2 Maooab. oh. iii. (That Herod, a heathen monarch, adorned it 
sumptuously, which some think was the fulfilment of this prophecy, seems an 
inadequate explanation of the promise so understood, especially as he did it with 
no feeling of devotion to God. See Hengstenberg on this point.) 

Doubtless too the Prophet*s words look through the second material Temple 
to the spiritual Temple, the Christian Church, as all commentators admit who 
regard the passage as Messianic, and then there was a complete fulfilment of the 
promise, and it would be parallel to that in Isai. Ix. 6 and many others. It must 
be admitted that on this view the objection of Fusey and others falls aw«y, that 
** the desire of all nations " would be an unlikely characteristic of worldly riches 
to be fixed on by a holy Prophet This is true in itself, but it would have its 
explanation in the fact that the Prophet wished to lay stress on the Gentiles 
offering their very best, that which they most valued^ in the Temple of God. On 
the whole it must be allowed that there is much to support this interpretation, 
and no valid objection against it. 

(3) A third explanation of '1)1 VHW is that of the LXX., rd ckXcktoI roirruv 
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Sect. m. There were two prophetic- utterances on the twenty-fourth 
Ch. ii. 10- day of the ninth month of the eecond year of Darius, viz. (1) 
11 — 19, (2) 21 — 23. These^ correspond to the first and second 
utterances (on the first day of the 6th month, and on the 
twentieth day of the 7th month), respectively. See Introduc- 
tion. 
(1) w. 11- In all Gk)d's messages to man threats and promises, curses 
''*• and blessings are ever alternating, according to man's way wa.^ 

fluctuations between disobedience and obedience, sin and holi- 
ness. So here. The first utterance (i. 3 — 11) was dark with 
curses on the people's disobedience to the Divine command to 
build the Temple. The Prophet's exhortations led them to 
begin the work, and straightway there follows a second message 
all bright with promised spiritual blessings, consoling their 
despondency (ii. 2 — 9). Now again follows upon this another 
message (11 — 19) by way of warning and admonition, repeating 
the first message, but expanding it to suit the changed stand- 
point. The purport of this first utterance of the third day is 
this, ''Blessings are turned to curses if the recipients are defiled." 
This general truth is illustrated by a reference to certain laws 
respecting clean and unclean persons and things. 
w. 12, 13. ^he Laws appealed to declare, as the Fdests themselves 
decide, 

(1) That holy flesh carried in the garments will not sanctify 
the things touched by the garments (the things designated 
being meats, drinks &c.»: those things produced by the earth 

after the toil of men's hands, c£ i. 11, D^fi3 y*^ /3, and the 
same phrase in ii* 17)* {Negative.) 

(2) That a perscn defiled by contact with a corpse defiles 
all he touches (all these same things). {Positive.) - 

(}n = "if,"Chald.) 

V. 14. Contains the general application of this. It is plain that 
(inversely) 

A refers to the second case. 
B „ „ first „ 

TUP iSvuv, adopted by Beinke, Umbreit, and formerly by Ewald, though later he 
adopted (2). But there is no precedent for such a meanmg, and probably it 
would be otherwise expressed. See Pusey. 
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(2) "So is this people, and so this nation before me," '^• 

"And so all the work of their hands," 
i.e. they are defiled by sin, and defile all the work of their 
hands, and so a curse is on it. The very way in which he 
describes them shows their defilement. Not "my people" but 
"this people," yea "this hea£hm people," *1J, become heathenised 
by sin. 

(1) Befers to the first case in so far as it speaks of holy B. 
things, but the second case is blended with it. These holy 
things offered on the altar (DB^ heiicTiKm) beifig handled by 
defiled persona are themselves defiled, therefore of course do not 
^'sanctify the works of their hands " (which is t\iQ first case). 

Next he appeals to their own experience to prove the truth w. 16-19. 
just stated and illustrated, sc. that a curse is "on all the works 
of the hands" of those who are defiled by sin, a curse not 
averted by the presence of holy things among them ; and then 
adds a promise of future blessings now that they have obeyed 
God in building the Temple. 

They are bidden to look back on the whole time that had 
elapsed from their return from captivity up to the present time, 
i.e. the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month. This space of 
time he divides into two, 

(1) The long space reckoning backwards from the foundation 
of the Temple. 

(2) The short space from the foundation of the Temple to 
the present time, sc. three months. 

(Both Haggai and Zechariah call the resumption of the work 
on the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month of the second year 
of Darius, " the foundation of the Lord's Temple," notwithstand- 
ing Ezra iii. 12.) 

(1) " And now set your heart," v. 16. 

" From this day and upward." 

{Oenerally, " look backwards from this day." Then explain- 
ing that he does not as yet mean to speak of the whole past, he 
adds) 

" From (the time) before the laying of stone to stone &c." 
[Le. reckoning backwards from that time. Then resuming 
this in one word, "From their being" (literally DUVnO), i.e. 
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" from the time when those dayB of neglect still existed," the 
suflBx D- agreeing with D*i3* " days,"] 

*' One came to a heap &c," (construe a9 E. V.)» 
V. 16. Gives the eff$cU There was a curse on (ot) Com and (6) 
Wine (the two most excellent of meats and drinks), 

A. (a) " One came to a heap of twenty, and there were ten/' 
This means a heap that usually would produce twenty 

(measures) now being beaten out only yields ten. 

B. Q>) " One came to the press-vat (expecting) to draw out 
fifty poorah &c," 

(The n*Tlfl probably here means '* a measure of pressed-out 
wine." So the LXX, understand. In Isaiah Ixiii, 3 it means 
the wine-press itself, If we take it so here, construe as B.V., 
but the construction is awkward.) 
V. 17. Gives the cai^^, sc. that God blighted the fruits of the 
earth. This is nearly quoted from Amos iv, 9. 

A. In the second clause, "IJ1 HB^yO 73 HM is epexegetical of 
D3nK in the first clause, both being governed by WOH. " I 
smote you— (I smote I say) the work of your hands," 

B. Comparing Amos iv. 9, the most natural way of supplying 
the ellipse here is to understand U^B^tt before DDJTK, q. d. 
" And there was none (sc. of these judgmenis) causing you to 
turn to me." This is exactly equivalent to Amos* words, though 
the construction is diflferent. " Yet ye turned not to me " (by 
reason of these judgments). 

[Pusey takes it "and (ye turned) you not to me "..."The 
words," he says, " are elliptical, but denote the entire absence of 
conversion, of any who turned to God." This of course is true ; 
the question is what is the participle to be supplied, and 
whether a thing or b, person is its subject.*] 

All this is in short the same as was said in the first prophetic 

1 It w difficult to see how U^nti t^K can «c D33>K (ilwald). 

Oritica of great name, as Eimcbi, Jarchi, Mendelssolm, Boztorf, hold that 
gometimes UK ^ \0. The passages cited for this are Gen, xliv. 4, Ex, ix. 29, 
Ezek. vi. 9. But it seems to be quite possible that in all these cases the flK 
merely adds the object with respect to which the action or suffering of the pre- 
ceding verb takes place, which is the proper function of flM. It is difficult 
to see how it can have the force of )D. Xf it can this passap ia easy. *' There 
is Qone of (£rom among) yoa to me/* i.e. belonging to me. 
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message. But now he goes on to say that the Curse shall be 
removed. 

(2) He calls special attention to the time from the founda- ^'^^^ 

tion of the Temple down to the present day (D3M7 1D*B^ em- 
phatically at the beginning and end of the verse). They are 
to look 

" From this day and upwards " (viz.) 

'* From the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month to (the 
time) from the foundation of the Lord's house." 

See Pusey's note on p7 " to-from." It evidently = the " ter- 
minus a quo," the nTH DVH being the " terminus ad quem." 
The meaning is that they are to direct their attention from the 
present day back to the foundation of the Temple, and from 
that day again down to the present. The mode of expression 
is singular but the meaning is clear. A is generai, B detailed. 

Commentators differ about the interpretation of this verse, v. 19. 
Pusey says " He would say that even in these last months, since 
they had begun the work, there were as yet no signs for the 
better. There was as yet no seed in the bams, the harvest 
having been blighted, and the fruit trees stripped by the hail 
before the close of the sixth month, when they resumed the 
work. Yet though there were as yet no signs of change, no 
earnest that the promise should be fidfilled, God pledges His 
word * from this day forth I will bless you.' " 

This seems hardly satisfactory, for it might not only be 
naturally expected that God would bless them from the moment 
of their obedience, but. He actually did so, though as yet they 
could not see it, because these three months were the time of 
ploughing and planting the seed (of com), and the time when 
the trees had not begun to put forth leaves and fruit, Yet His 
blessing was on them,^ and preparing them for the promised 
future crop. But **from this day " the blessing would no more be 
hidden, but would appear to the eyes of all in the springing and 
ripening com, and the budding trees &c. This then seems to be 
the purport of the Prophet's short and concentrated expressions: 

"Is the seed yet in the bam?" (is it not sown in the fields, A. 
where you cannot as yet see it ?) 
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" And as yet the vine and the fig-tree, and the pomegranate, 
and the olive-tree have not borne " (you cannot as yet see what 
will be the crops). 
B. (But now) " from this day I will bless you *' (and you shall 
aee the blessing). 

Considering the Prophet's pregnant style, there seems no 
great difficulty in understanding him thus. He does not speak 
of the blessing (though it was surely there) till it becomes 
recognisable by them \ 

^ There is another way of taking w. 15 and 18, which has good ancient 

authority,, and has the advantage of preserving the " nsns lingnsB " as to n7yO, 
which in all other places means not ** backwards f** bat "forwards '* from a certain 
point, when used with respect to time. See e.g. Ezod. zxz. 14, 1 Sam. xvi 13. 
Take ntn DVH both jUi 15 and 18 as defined by the words that immediately 
follow. Then we have 

(1) In 15, 

' A. ** Set your heart from this day &nd forwards,** 
B. ''viz. — ^From before the placing of stone npon stone in the Temple of 
Jehovah.*' Here the exhortation is to look at the time (day) before the Temple was 
foonded, and onwards to the time when it was founded. During all this time, 
a curse was upon all. 

(2) In 18 tVtr\ DVn is a different time, viz. that following the time spoken 
of in 15. 

A. " Set your heart from this day and forwards,^* 

B. " viz. From the 24th day of the 9th month," 

" To from the day when the Temple was founded, set your hearts." 

The time here then is that space of time that had passed between the day of 
founding the Temple (viz. 24th of the 6th month) and the day when the prophet 
is speaking (viz. 24th of the 9th month). 

(19 B). ** From this day, i.e. from this space of time, a blessing m on all, and 
will continue to be on all,'* for so the future y)3K may well mean. 

The first part of v. 19 is an answer to a tacit objection. ** Tou tell us to 
look at this space of time, but we see no signs of blessing." *' No " (the prophet 
would say), "you see it not yet, for you have not gathered in the com and the 
fruits. Nevertheless I tell you that God is blessing you, the com is springing, 
and the trees are preparing to blossom an4 bring forth fruit, and soon you shall 
see it.*' •« I wtiZ bless you." 

Or we might take the words from DVH )D7 to Mfi^^ tO as parenthetical 
and paraphrase thus : 

18 A. *' Set your hearts from this day and forwards," 

B. a. '* viz. From the 24th day of the 9th month," 

18 B. 6. and 19 A. (** I might indeed bid you look further back, even to the 
24th day of the 6th month, for the blessing began from that day, only as yet 
you see it not, for the ingathering has not yet come,'*) 

B. '* From this day I will bless you." 

This would make HTH DVH the day on which the Prophet is speaking. 
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This second prophetic message of the twenty-fourth day of (2) 20-23. 
the ninth month answers to the message of the twenty-first day 
of the seventh month, sa ch. iL 2 — 9. (a) It expands the 
*' great shaking " of ii. 6, 7, (6) and concentrates the promise 
of ii. 7 — 9 into the promise to the typical Zorobabel. 

(a) '* I shake the heaven and the eartL" vv. 21,22. 

(See note on ii 6, 7. Then the earthly shaking is explained v, 22 A. 
to be, chiefly) 

" The overturning of the throne of kingdoms " — 
. . " And destroying the strength of the kingdoms of the 
Gentiles." 

(The throne is overthrown by the destruction of the strengik 
by which it is established and sustained.) 

Explains wherein this strength mainly consists, sc. in its B. 
armies, of which the war-chariots and cavalry were the strongest 
part. 

" The chariots are overturned (HfiTl) 1 bringing their riders 

" The horses come down (fall) (m^) J down with them. 

"Each by the sword of his brother." 

(The great world-powers mutually destroy each other.) 

Now this "shaking" being evidently parallel, in fact 
identical, with that in iL 6, 7, the promise that follows here is 
no doubt parallel, and virtiLally identical, with the promii^e that 
follows there, i.e. it is Messianic. No other view of the case 
satisfies the terms of this message. 

Q>) It is not difficult to understand how this promise which v. 23. 
at first sight seems to be limited to Zorobabel and the immediate 
future of the Jewish nation is in fact Messianic, if we compare 
the ideas and language of preceding prophets with regard to 
that great spiritual kingdom which they saw in vision growing 
up and increasing amid the crash and fall of the world-powers, 
and ultimately absorbing them all. This spiritual kingdom 
was ever rightly identified by them with the old Theocracy, 
restored, purified and enlarged into a universal dominion endur- 
ing through all ages. So it is here. The Prophet Haggai*s 
foreground is the little body of returned Jewish captives 
rebuilding their ancient capital and Temple (i.e. restoring their 
civil and religious polity), but this small reviving nation contains 
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in germ (as the acorn, the stately oak) that future spiritual 
kingdom in which alone the promises of his previous message 
(it 6 — 9), sc. the glory of the Divine Presence and the establish- 
ment of peace, will be fiilly realised ; and Zorobabel, the head 
and representative of the one, is personally and officially the 
type of his great lineal descendant, the Messiah, the Head and 
Representative of the other, " the Desire of all nations." It is 
to Zorobabel then in this his typical character that this 
promise is addressed. Hence he is spoken of by the very titles 
of Messiah (" My Servant," " Thee have I chosen," ^13^ .... 
^mri!l *]!1, cf. Isaiah xlii. 1, xliii. 10). 

In the case of Zorobabel himself there was indeed a partial 
fulfilment of these promises, in that God's favour and protection 
were with him, preserving him and his little band amid the 
disturbances of war &c., but of Christ alone was it true that 
after the mighty shaking of all nations (the four great worlds 
powers) His kingdom of " peace " was established, and is still 
ever spreading through all the world. All this was fulfilled at 
the first coming of our Lord, but will receive a still more 
complete fulfilment at His second coming. See note above 
on ii. 6. 

On the " Seal " or " Signet," DniH, see Com. k Lapide (cited 
by Pusey). « CHRIST (in His manhood) is the Signet of God 
(1) as being hypostatically united with the Son of God (2) 
Because the Word impressed on His humanity the likeness of 
Himself, His knowledge, virtue, &c. &c. (3) Because the Ma^ 
CEDEIIST was the Seal, ie. the most evident sign and witness of 
the attributes of God (4) Because CHRIST as a Seal attested 
and certified to us the Will of God." 

For the preciatumets of the seal cf. Canticles viii. 6. 

This great Promise is pledged by the thrice repeated 
niiTD«l S.S. T. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES ON ZECHARIAH. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The forfeiture of God's favour by sin, and its recovery by 
the penitence produced by Hia corrective discipline — this is, 
in its most general expression, the subject of the Book of 
Zechariah's prophecies, as indeed of the whole of God's 
Revelations to mankind. This general subject is stated in 
ch. i. 2 — 6, which passage is the germ of the Book, or still more 
briefly in ch. i. 3, which is the germ of the germ, " Return 
unto Me... and I will return unto you.*' The rest of the Book 
is a detailed development and exemplification of this general 
Thesis. It divides into two main parts (I.) ch. i. 7 — vi., (II.) 
ch. vii. — xiv. 

(I.) A series of visions with verbal explanations,"! 
addressing both the mental eye and ear. I . 

(II.) A series of discourses^ addressing the| ^* 

mental ear \ ) 

The two parts are parallel, but the second supplements and 
expands the first. 

The first part presents, in its series of visions, the history of 
God's dealings with His chosen people, from the close of the 
Babylonish Captivity, onward to the time when the limited 
Church of the Old Dispensation expands into the universal 
Church of the New Dispensation, the Messianic Kingdom of 
righteousness and peace* 

The second part goes over the same period, but supplies 

1 This seems on the whole a correct distinction, yet it is possible and probable 
that in some portions of the second part of Zechariah the communication was by 
vitiqn as weU as by audible voice, e. g. oh. xi. 
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details occurring at different stages of the history, and carries it 
on to the consummation of all things. 

Very, complete is the portraiture of Messiah's Person, 
character and work &c. when we gather into one the different 
traits of Him that are scattered through the Book ; for it is a 
portraiture presented to us piece-meaJ, iroXv/iepS^ koI irdkvrpo- 
7ro>9. His glories gleam occasionally and fitfully through the 
types and shadows which are the proximate object of Zechariah's 
prophecies. 



V, 1. Date circa B.C. 520. Zechariah was contemporary with 
Haggai, began his Prophecy two months after him. 
w. 2-6. These verses, containing the germ of the Book, are arranged 
in the common inverted form, a, 6, 6„ a,. 

a. Qod's wrath against their fathers, v, 2. 

6. Eochortation and promise to the \ 

present generation conveyed by > (Positive) v. 3, 
Zechariah the Prophet. / 

« 

6j. Dehortation to the present gene- \ 

ration from following the ex- f (Negative) v. 4 A.a. 



ample of their fathers. 



ttj. Whose disobedience to the same-| 
exhortation, conveyed by former 
prophets, brought the threatened v v. 4 A. 6 — 6. 
wrath with unerring certainty I 
upon them. J 

Thus a^ expands a, giving the cause of the wrath against 
their fathers, and 6^ says negatively the same thing that 6 says 
positively (emphasis gratia as usual). 
V. 2. " Wroth was Jehovah against your fathers (with) wrath." 

The short energetic sentence is dark with wrath — wrath at 
the beginning, wrath at the end: thus wrath compassed its 
objects (UyiyOiO rownd about, so that they could not escape. This 
idea lies in the very arrangement of the words, and is implicitly 
the same idea as is presented explicitly in w. 5, 6. 



HP 
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Cy'jK aie^KV-^Sx )y\V. a whole Gospel in four words, r. 3. 
The alienation and wrath was by reason of sin, the return 
and the favour, by repentance. The co-operation of the three 
Persons of the Godhead in man's salvation is indicated by the 
mention of the Divine name three times, at the beginning, in 
the middle and at the end of the sentence. 

The same thing as 3, but put negatively. vA A. a. 

"Be ye not as your fathers" (in refusing to return). 

They too in their day had the same exhortation addressed A. h, e. 
to them in God's name by former prophets, " return &c." That 
from which they were to return is here added, sc. " their evil 
ways"' (i.e. their habitual sin, as the figure of a way in which 
men walk always means, cf. Ps. L 1) and "their evil doings" 
(i.e. the single sinful actions which make up the habit), also 
M is added, denoting earnest pleading. 

*' But they heard not nor gave heed," the usual climax ; y&B^ B. 
is simply to receive passively the impressions on the ear. The 
Hiphil y^pn denotes the active application of the ear — ''give 

diligent heed to " a thing. The solemn word of Jehovah DKi 
emphasizes the sad and disgraceful fact of their refusal to hear. 

This sudden question may suggest, subordinately, that their v. 5* 
fathers were cut off suddenly in the midst of their sins, this again 
further suggests the carrying on of the similar question respect- 
ing their holy Prophets and teachers. " The Prophets, do they 
live for ever " to continue their unheeded warnings ? But the 
main object of the verse is to contrast the uncertainty and 
transitoriness of man, and all that belongs to man, with the 
certainty and permanence of the word of God, insisted on in the 
next verse. Cf. Isaiah xl. 6 — 8, quoted by S. Peter I. i. 24, 25, 
** All flesh is as grass &c. but the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever." 

The Prophets live not for ever, but God's words and decrees v, 6 A. 
spoken by them had enduring life and energy. He appeals to 

^ D Y^^C9 ^^T^ ^ another form of D v7SD in v, 6. Two forms of the same 
word are often used m near juxtaposition. See note on ch. ziii. 3, 4. Eeil points 
D^'lPv^ in V. 4 a maso. plur. from n7v]^. This would remove the awkwardness 
of the otnisgion of (he preposition D bat the reading wants authority. 

K. 9 
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them — " is it not so ? *• did they hot track aiid hunt and over- 
take yonr fathers ? " Note the force of y*V7\ " assecutus est,** 
"overtake" (implying the porsuit-the tracking and hunting), 
not as E.V. which is not so forcible. 
B. "And they returned 4c." There was a sense in which 
they " returned," but it was a " return " of a too late anguish 
and remorse, the doom that overtook them wrung from them the 
confession that (speaking avBpanroTraOm) the thought of God 
was realized in act, '' that as He thought (DDT) to do, so He did," 
sc. dealt with them *' exactly according to O) their ways and 
doings." As there is by God's decree an inevitable and necessary 
connexion between holiness and happiness, so is there between 
sin and misery. 



Part I. ch. i. 7 — ch. vi. The Visions. 

A unity is given to this series of Visions by the similarity of 
the symbolism in the first and last ; also by the fact that the 
first and last have a general character, the fii:st being germinal, 
and the last resumptive of the intermediate visions which 
present the details. The course of the history from the 
Babylonish Captivity to Messianic times is unfolded in an 
orderly manner in the successive visions, not however in the 
usual way of historical writings, but in a series of pictures each 
complete in itself, but each adding some detail to that which 
precedes it ; in short, the method is that of sectional parallelism, 
as will be shown in the following notes. 

The general scheme of the Visions is this : 

Vision 1, ch. i 7 — end. Victory and peace after war, in 
the heathen world ; this is followed by promises of mercy to 
the chosen people, dividing into two factors, 

I. Vengeance against their heathen oppressors. 

II. The building of the Temple and City of Jerusalem, and 
prosperity of the other cities of the Holy Land. 

These two points are expanded in the next two visions. 

Vision 2 [(ch. ii. 1 — 4 (Heb.)] expands I. " The horns and 
the artificers." 
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Vision 3 (ch. ii. 5— -end) expands II. *'The man with the* 
measuring line." 

It will be observed that in the expansion of II. there is no 
express mention of the rebuilding of the Temple (though it is 
implied by the promise of God's dwelling in the midst of Zion). 
The expansion of this primary point in the first vision has two 
more visions assigiied to it, so. 

Visions 4 and 5 (ch. iii. iv.) representing the acceptance 
of, and Divine blessing on, the two builders of the Temple, and on 
their concurrent work. Joshua the High Priest, and Zorobabel 
the civil Governor, are ever associated in this great work. (Both 
their persons and their work are typical) 

Vision 6 (ch. v.) represents the punishment of the wicked, 
and the banishlnent of wickedness from the Holy Land. 

Vision 7 (ch. vi.) resumes the whole history, it presents 
the four great empires, or world-powers, and this is followed by 
a distinct promise of Him who is to introduce the fifth and 
spiritual empire, the Builder of the new Temple, the Christian 
Church, Him who unites in His own person the Priestly and 
Kingly offices. 

Thus the cycle of Visions is complete, the end returning to 
the beginning. 



First Vision, ch. i. 7 — 17, in two paragraphs (1) 7 — 11, (2) 
12—17. 

The time of the Vision. Three months after the Prophet's (1) 
first utterances, in the stillness of night, when the mind, un- ^' 
distracted by the sights and sounds of earth, is most open to 
spiritual impressions. 

ri/ vH == " by night," but the ellipse is not of a preposition, 
but of a verb, " (it was) night.'* The French use the phrase 
*' la nuit " similarly. 

The scenery of the Vision. " The myrtles (01*1) (the lowly 

evergreens) in a deep valley " (nbXD fr. 7?X profundum petere) 
fitly symbolize the Church of God, which this Vision concerns, 
just as a stately tree on a lofty mountain (a cedar of Lebanon) 
fitly symbolizes a mighty world-power^ cf. Isai. x. 33, 34. 

The Vision of 7 — 11 is briefly this. In the midst of these 

9—2 
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myrtles in the deep valley is stationed " the captain of Jehovah's 
host.*' at the head of His host, after a great battle fought and 
won," The latter (commissioned to this purpose by Jehovah) go 
forth to examine the result of the battle, and they report it to 
their captain. This result is peace in all the land (or earth). 
The details are these. 
V. 8 A. " The man/' B^^K, in v. 8 is called " the Angel of Jehovah '* 
in V, 11. He was therefore the Angel of Jehovah inhuman 
form. He is seated on a war-horse (as DID generally means), 
of red colour, the colour of blood. He is therefore a warrior. 
Doubtless He \& the " captain of Jehovah's host," wlio appeared 
to Joshua. The Fathers almost unanimously see in Him the 
second Person of S. S. T., the assumed human form pre- 
signifying the future Incarnation. With this agrees well the 
awful reverence which Joshua is bidden to observe towards Him, 
as also the intercession for His people attributed to Him here 
V. 12, We can hardly fail too, to identify Him with the Blood- 
stained warrior returning from His conquest over Edom in Isai. 
Ixiii. 1 — 6, an undoubtedly Messianic passage. On the whole 
this seems much the most probable view. (See however Dr 
Pusey's dissertation on "the Angel of Jehovah" in Daniel the 
Prophet, 519 — 525. The Jews consider " the man on the red 
horse " to be 8. Michael, Hengstenberg, on insufficient grounds, 
considers S. Michael to be Messiah ; see against this Dr Mill's 
dissertation in his Pantheistic Theory.) 
B. In the rear of this Great Captain (VIHN) are " war-horses, 
red, speckled and white" (of course with their riders, who give 
the answer in v. 11). The first and last colours everywhere 
symbolize the bloodshed of war, and the joy and glory of 
victory. The meaning is therefore that a battle has been 
fought terminating in victory. It is antecedently probable, 
indeed all but certain, that the intermediate colour symbolizes 
the transition between the two, the swaying to and fro of the 
battle, now inclining to the darkness of defeat, now to the 
brightness of victory: this would be well symbolized by "speck- 
led," or "variegated" (piebald) or ''iron-grey" (a blending of 
black and white). These therefore are good guesses, but 
nothing more; there are not sufficient data to determine pre- 
cisely the meaning of the word D^plE^. 
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The whole imagery seems clearly to imply (though it is not 
expressly said) that this " celestial cavalry " were the agents 
through whom the battle was fought and the victory won. 
They are the army of the great captain. This was so self- 
evident that it is not mentioned in the following answer to the 
Prophet's question "What are these?" Only their further 
ofi&ce is mentioned, sc. to examine and report the full result of 
the battle to their commander. 

The Prophet addresses his question to an " Angelus Interpres" v. 9. 
who " speaks in him " (^3 ^!nn), i.e. not in audible words, but by 
secret inspiration. This secret voice says " I will show thee wliat 
these be '* (not who they are, so much as what is their duty and 
ofi&ce). This he does by causing the Prophet to hear the answer v- 10 A. 
to the question given by " the Angel of Jehovah that stood 
among the myrtles." 

" They are those whom Jehovah hath sent to walk to and B. 
fro (habitually) in the land (or earth) " to take cognisance of 
what is going on. This was their regular oflfice, and they 
exercise it in this particular case, to ascertain the result of 
the battle, and the condition of the country where it has been 
fought. 

" They answer " the enquiries of their captain, that the v. 11. 
result is peace everywhere, the enemy is entirely conquered, and 
the land at rest This peace following on war, is primarily 
that which actually prevailed at the time when the Prophet 
saw this vision, sc. in the second year of Darius. The Jews' 
great enemy, that had held them in bondage for 70 years, 
is completely crushed under the Persian Empire (first by Cyrus, 
whose work is completed by Darius). So Isaiah speaks : after 
the fall of the King of Babylon " the whole earth is at rest and 
quiet," Isaiah xiv. 7. 

The first Paragraph then gives the negative side of God's (l) 
mercies towards His people — the destruction of their enemies — 
the removal of the obstacle to their return io their Land &c. 

The second Paragraph 12 — 17 expands the first, (1) giving (2) 
the cause of the destruction of their enemies, and adding (2) 
the positive side of His mercies, sc. their prosperity in their 
own Land. 
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V. 12. '* '0 Tjf% It is plain that the first answer of " the Angel 

of Jehovah in human form " to the prophet's question H/N Hft 
t;. 10 was only a partial answer, it merely said that the office of 

the host that followed Him was VHiZ yiT]T\rh; but the 
question evidently showed a wish to know the whole meaning 
of the Vision, and implied a longing to know all God's purposes 
of mercy towards His people. This second answer then supple- 
ments the first, and fully satisfies the Prophet's expressed 
wishes, and unexpressed longings. The answer is an indirect 
one. "The Angel of Jehovah" shows himself (not only as 
Captain of Jehovah's Host, but) as an Intercessor with Jehovah 
for the afflicted chosen people. Jehovah answers the inter- 
cession by speaking *' good words and comforting words" to the 
"Angeliis Interpres" who "speaks in the Prophet," and the 
" Angelus Interpres " again bids the Prophet proclaim the 
words to the people. These " good and comforting words " are 
14 B to tte end of the chapter (Heb.). To understand them 
accurately we must remember the exact ' standpoint of the 
Vision. 

There was a sort of double meaning of the Prophecy of the 
70 years' captivity. 

L There was an initial captivity under Jehoiachim B. c. 606, 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7.) And corresponding to this, an initial 
termination of the captivity upon the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, and his decree followed by the return of many Jews to 
their land, and the foundation of the new Temple B. c. 536. 
Exactly 70 years. 

II. But there was a second and complete captivity under 
Zedekiah B.C. 588. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 17 — 21.) 

Reckoning 70 years from this, we arrive at the third year of 
Darius, when the interrupted work of building the Temple had 
been resumed, and all was in progress towards a complete 
termination of the captivity. 

Now the Vision was in the second year of Darius, i.e. 69 
years after the complete captivity, i.e. just a year before the 
expiration of the 70 years reckoned firom B.C. 588, and still there 
seemed little prospect of the fulfilment of the prophecy ; the 
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land was still desolate, her cities, and especially her capital city 
Jerusalem, in ruins, and the building of th^ Temple had been 
broken oflf for many years, Ezra iv, 24. At this point of time 
when the nation's heart was " sick with deferred hope," " the 
Angel of Jehovah " shows what was going on in the unseen 
world. He, the Great Intercessor,, gives expression to the 
mournful '' Usque quo Domine " that was in their heart, and 
receives for them an answer declaring that the Promise was not 
forgotten; but has already been partially, and will be fully 
accomplished. 

(1) The partial accomplishment is spoken of in 14 B, 15. 

(2) The future full accomplishment is in 16, 17. 

The symmetry of these two sentences, (1) ^' Jg^- 

seems to reflect the symmetry or proportion between the 
jealousy of Jehovah over His people, and His wrath against the 
heathen who excited that jealousy. D^J3KB^ of evil, careless, 
carnal security. 

Explains the cause of this jealousy and wrath, sc. V' 15 B. 

that " whereas God was wroth with His people a little " 
" They (the heathen) helped the aflSiction.** 
The meaning is plain. 13^0 *'a little" is comparatively 
said. God's wrath was little compared with what the heathen 
supposed it to be. He permitted the heathen to afflict them, 
as a correctiv.e discipline, with a view of making them " return 
to Him, that He might return to thenj : " the heathen deemed 
that He had utterly cast them off, and they treated them 
accordingly, i.e. with greater severity than God approved. . Hence 
His anger against the heathen, and hence that punishment 
that had already overtaken them, indicated by the Vision of 
the victorious host in v. 8. " To help the affliction " (or evil) 

nyiS l^iy = " to add to it," to make it greater than God 
intended and approved. 

Because of the last circumstance, therefore^ p7, God says (2)t?t7.l6, 
further, 
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(The two verses oontaining the double proclamation are 
arranged a, b, 6^, a^.) 

€U "I have returned to Jerusalem in mercies.* 

('* My house shall be built in it..." 
"And the line shall be stretched over Jerusalem" 
(for building). 
6j. "Once more shall burst forth my cities with pros- 
perity," 



Oj. "And Jehovah will comfort .choose Zion. 



Jerusalem." 

a. The " mercies " (D^&m = the tender mercies that make 
the bowels yearn) — ^a general term. 

a^ divides the general into two special terms in which the 
mercies exhibit themselves, "comfort, (by) choosing" Zion and 
Jerusalem again (Hiy, note its emphatic repetition). 

6. The favour towards the capital is extended in 
b^ to the subordiuate cities. 

The force of the inverted arrangement here and in v, 14 B 
is very noticeable, and has great beauty; it is the same as has 
been already noticed at v. 2. As there wrath, so here jealous 
love, mercies, comfort, election, compass and enfold their objects. 

The terms of 14 B — 17 may be strictly construed. There 
is no need to suppose any shifting of the standpoint (though 
that is possible). 

" / have been jealous " ^HHip, and " / am {still) angry " (with 

the heathen*) ftXp. '*/ have returned*' (already in some 

measure) ^WB^. " My house shall be built " nia\ " The line 
shall be stretched" T\tsy. "My cities shaU burst forth with 
prosperity" HiXlfiH. "And I shall comfort... and shall choose 
(Dnil • • • ^n!l*l, past tenses with 1 con v. = futures) Zion — 
Jerusalem." 



The first meaning, then, of this Vision, vouchsafed to 
Zechariah, for the immediate consolation of his contemporaries, 
is (1) the overthrow of the Babylonish power which had held 

1 A lotting wrath, not as in the case of His people, a transitory wrath. 
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them captive for 70 years, (2) and their prosperity in their 
recovered inheritance. But just as the old Egyptian deliverance, 
and "the planting in" of the chosen people in the Holy Land, 
was a type of this Babylonish deliverance and their repossession 
of the Holy Land, so was this latter again a type of the first 
Messianic times, when all the four great heathen powers 
gradually gave place to the fifth spiritual empire of Messiah, — 
with its new Jerusalem and its new Temple, the Christian 
Church. Nor does even this exhaust the meaning ; even this 
last is a further type of the final triumph of the Church over 
the world, the eternal peace, the ceaseless worship of Heaven 
itself. These types upon types, ending with the great Antitype, 
are seen in all the Prophetic writings, and lend a grand Unity 
to them collectively. This first Vision then, is, as was said, 
germinal ; its developments, in different stages up to the last, 
follow in the rest of the Visions. 



The second Vision expands the negative side of God's Ch. ii. 1-4. 
mercies towards His people, sc. the overthrow of their enemies (^®°') 
(in the first paragraph of Vision !.)• nii*lp " Horns,*' i.e. 

"horned animals" (probably "the wild Bull," DN1, always 
rendered " Unicorn " in E.V.), a part being put for the whole, as 
often, the particular part being that with which the animal uses 
his great and terrible strength. Hence " horn " is everywhere 
the emblem of power. (So we say " hands " for " workmen," 
or " sailors.") 

The number four, according to some, alludes to the four 
quarters of the globe, whither the chosen people were dispersed 
by the heathen powers, as God's instruments, cf. v. 10. But it far 
more probably indicates the fourfold heathen powers that oppress 
in succession the people of God (the four world-empires), and 
thus the representation develops the first vision, carries it on 
beyond its present and proximate to its future Messianic 
fulfilment. 

The four who appear in the Vision, in order to scare and 
fray the homed animals, are four D^^H, "artificers." The 
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word is used of workers in wood, stone, iron. The E.V- 
" carpenters " limits it to the first, which .is objectionable. It 
is used doubtless of the builders of Jerusalem and the Temple, 
and the meaning is plain, that notwithstanding all heathen 
opposition, their work shall be carried on and completed. 
This was true of the literal, and will be of the spiritual edifices. 
Mystically, the opponents of God's enemies, the destroyers 
of vice, edify, build up the Church of God. 
V. 2. The whole people of God, with Jerusalem for their, capital 

city, are meant by nSe^Vin '^NIB^^ HN m^H^ HN, "the flN 
co-ordinates Judah and Israel, its omission subordinates Jeru- 
salem.'' Pusey\ 

i;. 4. )^ir\ am vh B^^N ^S3. " So that a man did not Uft up 
his head," i.e. "so that no man did lift up &c/* ^63 seems to 
denote " the manner or amount " (^£) being little more than an 
expletive particle, as often). 



Ch. ii. 5— The third Vision expands the second paragraph of Vision I. 

^^' containing the positive side of God's mercies to His people (at 

least predominantly, for there is mention made also of the 
negative, side in v, 13, but this it would seem is mainly for the* 
purpose of leading up from the temporal to the spiritual 
subjection of the Gentile nations, and their comprehension 
within the new and extended Jerusalem). 

It is evident that in this Vision also, as in the second, the 
proximate typical accomplishment of the promised mercy, 
though included, is quite subordinate to the remote antitypical 
(i.e. Messianic) accomplishment. ''The man with the measur- 
ing line" might represent to Zechariah's contemporaries the 
rebuilders of the material city of Jerusalem, but He is 
plainly the Great Builder of the ideal city (the Christian 
Church), the Incarnate Christ ; for the city whose dimensions He 

1 Eeil, HeDgstenberg and others say that *' Israel and Jenualem** is explanatoiy 
or a nearer definition of ** Judah" that.Jndah is, after the separation of the 
ten tribes, often called *' Israel*' See 2 Ghron. xii. 1, xv. 17, xix. 8, <&o. It 
was then the true representative of the elect nation. 
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goes forth to iriark out is without material walls, nor needs 
them. It is He too who (Himself Jehovah incarnate) is sent 
forth Qitw^) by Jehovah (the Father), and His conquests are / 
not only over the material forces of the enemies of the chosen 
people, but over their souls, they are subdued, and ** brought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ." 

Thus all is clear and consistent. On any other view the 
whole passage is inextricable confusion, an enigma which 
sceptical commentators fail utterly to solve. 

B^^N"nin. So in ch. i. 8. The form is human, but it is " the f . 5. 
Angel of Jehovah," the Incarnation is adumbrated. . 

h:2r\ 1T3. So fulfilliDg the promise of Vision I. Hliy Jllp 

Here " the man with the measuring line " Himself answers v. 6 A. 
the Prophet's question. 

nb/, i.e. " to measure out the site and extent of Jerusalem B. 
05 it is to be,'* a prolepsis. The city is as yet unbuilt, it is not 

to be of the same dimension as the old city. The 1a7 is 

expanded into 'Ul PlM WNl /, " to see what is to be its width 
and length " (for the city was not yet built), HM " secundum 
quid," i.e. ** quanta esse deceat." 

The ')y\ jy^N no longer speaks to the Prophet immediately w, 7, 8 A. 
but mediately. The "Angelus Interpres" that accompanies the 
Prophet goes forth and another Angel commissioned by " the 
man with the measuring line" goes to meet him and says to him, 
" Run and tell this young man," i.e. the Prophet. An interesting 
passage on the doctrine of ministering Angels, their swift (V^) 
and ready obedience to the Divine behests on behalf of men. 

This is the general Thesis of the whole passage, expanded in t7.8B,r.9. 
the following verses. 

The new city is to be HIT^fl. The word stands emphatically v. s B. 
at the head of the sentence to call attention to the important 
fact. Etymologically the word (connected with B^TB, DTB> HTB) 
seems to mean "scattered habitations," not confined within 
limits. So that "unwalled" is implied; but sometimes this 
circumstance is added exegetically, Ezek. xxxviii. 11. Some- 
times, ninS is contrasted with "walled cities," Deut. iii. 5. 
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Here, moreover, the absence of material walls is implied in the 
next verse which virtually says that none such were needed, 
because it had another defence, sc. " a wall of fire" (figuratively). 
The reason why it should be inhabited as HITlfl is " the vast 
multitude of men and cattle in the midst of it." The idea is of 
a vast population spread and ever spreading over boundless 
plains, with their unwalled habitations, a striking image of the 
Catholic Church, as contrasted with the old bounded, limited 
Jewish Church, 
r. 9 A. ^^ nfilH. The two words comprehend in their symbolism 
vast ideas. " The wall " is the ever-encompassing protection of 
God. " The fire " presents the twofold aspect of His character, 
" consuming wrath " towards enemies (" Our God is a consuming 
fire ") and " enlightening, .purifying, warming, consoling love ** 
towards His people. He is all this "round about" the city 
B. (!l^iD). Next we have what He is "within'' the city, sc. "for 

glory," TI3D7, the word including the ideas of honour, dignity, 
majesty. Thus God is everywhere and all in all to His people. 

In this passage then (8 B, 9) we have the consummation of 
God's promises to His people. We see the rebuilt, extended, 
boundless city of God's elect, defended by its fiery wall and 
glorified by the Divine presence within her. At the close of the 
Paragraph (16) he returns to this opening verse in other words, 
presenting before us again the consummated promise. Thus 
unity is given to the whole passage. The intermediate verses 
tell of the different steps by which this consummation is reached : 
and first, who are those vast multitudes that people the city, 
and whence do they come ? There are two classes of them, (1) 
the ancient elect nation brought from their bondage back to the 
Holy Land (10 — 13), (2) converted Gentiles (15). He does not 
v. 10 A. state the fact of, or describe, the return from the captivity, but 
more graphically represents Jehovah as summoning them to 
come forth, " Ho ! Ho ! " ^IH ^IH. Some commentators give the 
usual meaning here to ^IH, sc. ** Woe ! " and understand the 
Prophet's standpoint to be for the moment lefore the fall of 
Babylon : he denounces woe upon her and exhorts his people to 
escape out of the midst of her lest they should share her doom 
(cf. Rev. xviii. 4, spoken of mystical Babylon). But this can 
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hardly be the meaning, for it does not suit the historical facts. 
The Jews were not exhorted to flee, nor did they flee, from 
Babylon because of her impending doom. The woe they were 
to fleo from was that which actually pressed upon themselves, 
sc. their bondage, and this was only possible for them when her 
power was cnished. The E, V. then is doubtless right in 
considering ^IH a mere particle of exhortation as in Isai. Iv. 1, 
" Ho ! every one that thirsteth &c." 

pSX VlNfi, i.e. the Babylonian Empire, ever so called as 
being north of Palestine, i.e. they were scattered to all quarters B. 
(not of the world, but) of the Babylonian Empire. 

In this verse then the exhortation is to the People^ to flee 
from the Land, 

Next, the personified capital (Zion) is to deliver herself from v- H* 
the personified capital (Babylon). 

tD7/bn is a stronger word than ^Di, Implying that she was in 
cruel and oppressive bondage. '3"r\!l fOB^V, "Dweller of 
(i.e. with) the daughter of Babylon." The expression is unusual 
but clear. 

Perhaps there is an intentional play of words between n*)T*TB 
V. 8 and ^HB^TS v. 10. They were ** scattered " punitively at 
first: afterwards they are to dwell in a "scattered" i.e. un- 
bounded, unwalled city as God's forgiven loved people. The 
curse is turned into a blessing (cf. the double significance of ynt 
in Hosea ch. i.). 

The exhortation is grounded (^3\ on a promise of Jehovah, v. 12 A. a. 

expressed with a sort of proverbial brevity in two words, put as 
a watchword into the mouth of the aflSicted people for their 
encouragement (see the sentiment expanded in 2 Cor. iv. 17). 

1123 *lHfc{, "afterwards Glory" (i.e. "shall be'* or "shall 

T J* - 

follow " glory) ^ 

^ The commentators seem nnanimous in taking *inK as a preposition. The 
explanations divide into two classes. 

(1) Some take it as a preposition of time, ** After (i.e. subsequently to) 
glory, he hath sent me." But if this is taken in the natural sense of the words, 
it is not true. The punitive mission, immediately described, was not after but 
before the glory promised to Israel, and was a necessary preUminary to it, as 
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una is usually taken as a prepoditiori " nfter," but " after 
glory " seems to give no good sense. Whereas if we take 
it as an adverb "postea" "afterwards," as it is often used 
(see e.g. Num. xxxi. 2, Jud. vii. 11, Ps. Ixxiii. 24 and especially Ps. 
Ixviii. 26 which is an exact parallel with the same conjunctive 
accent), we get an excellent sense in harmony with the whole 
passage. It is a relative term, and the reference is to the 
Babylonish Captivity, q.d. " after that I shall have released you 
from your bondage, there awaits you in your own land Glory," 
sc. the glory spoken of above v. 9, the Divine Presence in the 
midst of you, with all that it implies. We might have rather 

the context shows. To meet this objection ** after glory'' promised in v. 9, is 
taken to be = " after the promise of glory." Thus Mendelssohn's *11K3, 

'1!I1 (rather, the mission was not to ** prophesy against " but to ** inflict punish- 
ment" on the nations &c,)» Elmchi's explanation is to the same e£Fect. Both 

appear to follow the Chaldee Paraphrast OH^ ps^by HKH^K^ 'VOHl HTp' nn2 
i.e. ** Post gloriam quam vobis addncturam se dixit, misit me &o,** The stress 
is meant to be laid on *1^DK1 apparently, " that which it is said " &c., i.e. it is 
not '* after the glory," but ** after the saying ^ promising , that He would bestow 
gloiy." Bat the explanation is non-natural. 

(2) A more satisfactory sense is given by taking *inK not as a preposition of 
time, but in the sense of ** pursuing after a thing," i.e. with a view to obtain it. 
(The Syriao so uses the equivalent *in!l, e.g. Bom. xiv. 19, ...where 3A^ 

t^Olp (V)\> s T& rris elfnjvTjs diuKiafiev. So too E. V. * <Let us follow after &c.") 
Thus Umbreit translates, ^*Nach Herrlichkeit hat er mioh gesendet <fec." and 
explains '* Er (der Engel) berichtet, dass er zur Offenbarung der Herrlichkeit 
Jehovah's, von Ihm zvl den Yolkem, die Sein Erbe geplUndert, gesandt worden." 
Similarly Loch and Beischl explain, " Der Engel wird nach Ehre d. h. um Ehre 
eu erhalten, zu den feindlichen Ydlkem gesendet, damit er die Herrlichkeit 
Qottes in der Zttohtigung der Feinde Israers kundgebe." Dr Blayney, taking 
*inK in the same sense, explains differently: ** To send a person after a thing 
implies the requisition of his services for that particular purpose. V^en 
therefore Ood is said to have sent His angel" after the glozy "He must be 
understood to have charged him with the means of bringing it about." And this 
means (as is dear from the context) was the punishment of Israel's enemies who 
kept them in bondage. This gives a good and suitable sense, but it is clearly 
against the accents. Also there is only one instance of "VIK having this sense, 
Job xxxi. 7, still this would be enough to justify us in understanding it here 
in this sense. Eeil, similarly. See Pusey's footnote for further objections to 
this latter sense. 

The usual phrase for "sending after at for a thing," is...^ H^K^, asEzek. xxiii. 
40, Jeiem. xiv. 8, 1 Kings xx. 7. 
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expected Tl33n, but the defioite article is probably and very 
naturally onaitted, because the- sentiment is meant to b^ 
generalized, as is fit in a watchword. 

The two words of this short watchword are then expanded. 

(1) inX in 12 A 6, 13, which passage begins and ends with 

(2) TI3D in 14, 15, which passage has *]3in!l ^HiDB^ near 

the beginning and end. The identical terms with which the 
two passages are introduced stnd terminated, mark off accurately 
the divisions of the subjects. 

(1) ^inSe^. " The man with the measuring line " ( = " the v. 12 A. &. 
Angel of Jehovah," Messiah) whose words are being repeated 
by the Angel commissioned by Him, here resumes, after having 
quoted Jehovah's words TIM *infc{. He declares that He is 
sent on his double mission (see below) by Jehovah; for the 
Father sends His Son, cf. the constant phrase 6 Tre/i^a? /i6 
Harfip in Joh. viii. 16 — 18. 

This mission is prompted by Jehovah's jealousy over B. 
His people (cf. i. 14 B). His extreme sensitiveness (speaking 
dvOpwir&iraOwsi) to the least wrong done to His people is 
beautifully and graphically givefi by 13^ r\!l3!l J^ii D3!l 'i3ri. 
r\!l3 is a reduplication of HS, "daughter of the eye," i.e. "the 
pupil. (But Buxtorf doubts whether the word has any connexion 
with r\3 = filia and gives nil!l Chald. N!l!l as a distinct word = 
pupilla.) Sometimes the phrase is \y^ jIB^^N, Deut. xxxii. 10, 

i.e. the little image (virunculus) mirrored in the pupil. Some- 
times both words are used, T^ fO ptJ^^N "the image of the 

pupil of the eye," Ps. xvii. 8. 

These words may be considered parenthetical. 

Expands 12 A h inversely, sc. 13 A expands D^'^Sb^H D^UH 7N ^^ 13 
and 13 B expands OH^B^. 

^iin. " Behold me." He exhibits Himself as executing the A. 
object of His mission. 

'Vll Pl^iD. The language is very forcible and expressive. 

There is no description of the battle and defeat, it is simply a 
" wave of the hand " that makes *' the spoilers the spoiled." 



^^ 
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B. Not only, as above, " He hath sent me," but (expanding) 
" Te shall recognize the fact that He hath sent me." 

The participle DHnilJ^ is more forcible than the noun 

DnniSJ^ " slaves," it exhibits them as actually slaving in their 

oppressors' bondage. 

(2) Next ni!lD, the second term of the watchword, is 

expanded. 

V. 14 A. This appropriately opens with a call to '' the Daughter of 

Zion" to "sing and rejoice." Cf. a similar call in ch. ix. 9, 

also a Messianic passage. 

B. " Because (^S) I come and will dwell in the midst of thee, 

saith Jehovah" n^^DS, cf. v. 9, which is here referred to), 

sc. " to be for thy glory." 
V. 15. But there is a further triumph. 

" In that day (sc. of Israel's glory) there shall be added many 
nations to Jehovah,'^ spiritually subdued to Him, made to share 
the privileges of His people, yea incorporated with them, for it 

said Dy7 v VT\\ so often said of literal Israel, Then it is 
repeated, "And I will dwell in the midst of thee," " tliee" having 
now an enlarged signification, spiritual Israel, the Christian 
Church, including both Jews and Gentiles. 

And as it was said before " Ye shall recognize the fact of my 
mission to the heathen" in a punitive sense, so now are the 
same words repeated with reference to His merciful mission to 
His people (Jews and Gentiles). 

V. 16. This verse gives the final result of the double mission of 
which the details are given in 10 — 15. As said above this 
closing passage is virtually the same thing as the opening 
passage 8 B, 9, but the representation is slightly different. 
There, the new, extended, boundless dty is the figure of the 
Catholic Church of Christ ; it has, as it were, spread over and 
absorbed the Land, but here the Holy Land with its capital, 
sc. the territory of the old Jewish Church, is the figure of the 

Catholic Church of Christ. IpSn m^H^ HN mn^ '?mt 
Commonly Jehovah is said to be the heritage and portion of 
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His people, but the language is sometimes reversed, and His 
people are said to be His heritage and portion. Cf. Deut. 

xxxii. 9 )i2y T^Ti"^ pbn ^a Ps. xxxiii. 12 h rhnh nna oyn. 

Cf. Ps. xciv. 14. Zechariah uses all the words of these passages, 

\hr], hnx nna. 

The All-holy One has a holy nation, in a holy land, with 
a holy capital, as His heritage and portion, and He reigns over 
them. This was the ideal of the Theocracy, but it had been 
only partially realized even in the best of times, and later it 
had been utterly marred by sin. Sin necessarily alienated the 
nation from the Holy One, desecrated the land and its capital 
city, and thus Jehovah, so to say, lost His heritage. But now 
He regains it. The people return by penitence, the land is 
reconsecrated, the enlarged capital re-chosen as "the city of 
the Great King." And here the vision closes, leaving the 
mind to rest on the beauty and glory of the full. Messianic 
realization of the Theocratic ideal. 

D/B^n^!! li)y Hny\ is repeated from the closing words of 
the first vision, of the latter part of which the present vision is 
the expansion. 

This is no part of the vision, but the exclamation of the «?• 17. 
Prophet, as he contemplates the marvels just revealed to him in 
the vision. All this mighty salvation is the work of Jehovah, 
who had waked up OlJ^i) from His majestic repose in "the 
dwelling of His holiness " (IB^Hp ]))fti) to all this mighty and 
energetic action, on His people's behalf. 

Probably the similar words of Habakkuk after contemplating 
the downfall of the Chaldean tyrant were in the Prophet's 
mind. Hab. ii. 20. 

^^i per contemptum. Man in his carnal weakness and 
sinfulness, in contrast with the Almighty and All-holy God. 



In the restored holy state (just depicted) there is the 
restored Church with its whole apparatus for the promotion and 
maintenance of holiness, its Priesthood and its Temple. This 
is the subject of the next two visions, which expand that 

R. 10 
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portion of tbe first vision which mentions that "My House 
(with all that it implies) "shall be built in it* (Jerusalem). 
Of this " House " in its primary sense (sc. the second Temple of 
the post-captivity) Joshua and Zorobabel, the heads of the 
Religious and Civil polities, are the joint builders. Joshua 
(his name, person, office, and work being all typical) is the sub- 
ject of the fourth vision, Zorobabel of the fifth vision. 



Ch. iii The fourth vision presents the following scene. Joshua, the 
High Priest, in his character of representative of the elect nation 
in its relation to God, is cleansed from sin, and invested with 
holiness, in spite of Satan's opposition, with a conditional 
promise that he shall judge God's house, and keep His courts 
&c. He and his subordinate ministers are declared to be 
nSlfi ^B^iN, probably "typical men" (see note). The great 
Antitype is set before us under two figurative terms, (1) " the 
Branch," and (2) " the Stone." In connexion with Him, two 
things are mentioned, (1) the blotting out of sin, (2) the 
bringing in of peace. 
v».l.2. ^iNTI. It matters little whether "Jehovah" or "the 
Angelus interpres " acting by Jehovah's commands, is taken as 
the subject of this verb. 

The language of the two verses is most simply and 
naturally explained if we understand " the Angel of Jehovah " 
to be the "Jehovah" of v. 2 in niH^ TttN^ i.e. the 2nd Person 
of S. S. T.\ and further understand " Jehovah " in niH^ ^^J^ to 
be the 1st Person of the S. S. T. It is the great Enigma that 
meets us everywhere, and is only explained by the distinct 
personality of the Father and the Son. Cf. " Jehovah said to my 
Lord," Ps. ex. 

|I3Syn " the adversary," a jt^ofii-proper name, exactly as we 

say '*the devil." With the article the appellative meaning is 
meant to be preserved. Without the article, it is strictly a 

proper name. So 'Kpca-To*: and 6 ^pto-reJ?. 

^iS7 noy is used (1) of standing ready to minister before a 

^ See notes above on oh. i. 8 and ii. 6. 
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superior^ and as such it is a " terminus technicus " of the priestly 
office, or it is used (2) judicially, of an accused person standing 
before his judge. Some commentators adopt the first meaning 
here (as e.g. Hengstenberg), others (as e.g. Dr Pusey) the second 
meaning. As both meanings are suitable here, most likely both 
are included. As a matter of fact Joshua, the High Priest of 
the renewed Theocracy, is standing as a ministering servant 
before his master ; but at the same time he is (as yet) a criminal 
(with sin-stained raiment v. 3) standing to await his sentence ; 
on his right hand is the great accuser and adversary demanding 
his condemnation, confronting the Great Advocate demanding 
his acquittal. The whole scene is clearly judicial. 

"IJ1 ira^ Sy niby p^n. instead of (as we say) "a right- 
hand friend " ready to aid and support, Satan is there. This 
seems to be the fearful force of this phrase. So Ps. cix. 6. 

yi "^^ la/T. nyi with 2 = increpavit, objurgavit. The 

rebuke passes (so to say) into the rebuked person. Without 
the preposition Ij^jj = perdidit, corrupit, according to Aben 
Ezra. See Ps. ix. 6, where it stands in parallelism with *13N. 

Kimchi's note is nnHB^n pB^S n"^a xSa nnie^pn myi 

The rebuke is twice mentioned, denoting the certainty that it 
-will be given by Jehovah, ^]jy (or it may be taken optatively as 
E.V. and most commentators). To the second T\)T\^ is added what 
to the reelected nation is become His new Title of mercy 
(repeated from ch. ii. 16) 0/8^1*1^!! *iniin. The thing implied 
is "If He has pardoned, cleansed, and reelected the City, 
shall He not rebuke thee who opposest thyself to His 
reconciliation with His sin-stained High Priest ? '* 

B^NS Sx& niN. The fire is the fire of God's wrath kindled 
by sin, but even from this. His mercy can pluck forth. Nearly 
the same phrase occurs in Amos iv. 11 : same imagery in 1 Cor. 
iii. 15, and Jude 23. 

In the following verses this " burning brand plucked out of 
the fire" is exhibited to us, but under different imagery, sc. 
his sin-stained raiment is taken off, and clean and pure 
raiment put on him. 

^ So xapearriKut ipiitiriop k.t.X. in Luke i. 19. 

10—2 
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vv, s-6. Joshua is the representative of (1) the priesthood, specially, 
and (2) the people, generally, and what is here done to him, 
concerns him not only in his individual, but in his representative 
character. 

He is (1) divested of sin (negative). 

(2) invested with holiness (positive). 
The significant arrangement of w, 4, 5 is to be noted. 
The Angel of Jehovah says to the bystanders : 

a. "Remove the sordid garments from him " 

" See, I have made to pass from thee thy iniquity " 
" And clothe thee with festive raiment.'' 
Zechariah (prophet and priest) says (interceding), 
6. "Let them place a clean mitre on his head." 
The execution of this order, the compliance with this 
intercession, is given inversely. 

6j. " And they placed the clean mitre on his head." 
ttj. " And they clothed him with garments." 
"And the Angel of Jehovah standing bt/" (i.e. to see the 
execution). 

This arrangement brings out the fact that all emanates from 
" the Angel of Jehovah " (Messiah, " the author and finisher" of 
salvation) whose name stands first and last. 

The thing done by His ministers is His act. " See, I have 
made to pass thy iniquity &c.," "quod facit per alium facit per se." 
He condescends to admit and comply with the intercession 
of His Prophet and Priest. 

Now we may notice some of the particular words and 
phrases. 
V. 3. D^NIX DnJi vestimenta sordida (lit. excremento infecta, 
NX, riNIX = excrementum, fr. NX^ exivit). They figure the foul- 
ness and loathsomeness of sin. 

{yi7nV The definite verb is understood, " vestiendo vestivi," 
or we may take it gerundially, "even clothing thee." 

V. 4. niX/nib = ** splendid, festive raiment," fr. V7H extraxit, i.e. 

garments taken off on common, and reserved for festive occasions. 
They symbolize holiness. Cf i^eviyKare rrjv aroXrjv rffv irpcoTrfv 
Kal ivSva-are avrov, Luke ^v. 22. 
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The persons to whom the order is given are some who are 
"standing by," DHfiyn. Most commentators understand 
"assistant Angels," but as it is not said that such were 
present, and as it is said that certain "fellows," or "friends" 
of the High Priest, sc. subordinate priests, were present, it 
seems most natural to suppose that these latter are meant. 
That they are here said to be standing, whereas in v. 8 it is 
said that they are sitting, is no difficulty. All stand whilst the 
great and mysterious transaction is going on; when it is finished 
Joshua sits, as it were enthroned, in his new dignity, and his 
subordinate priests sit before him, as in solemn conclave. 

Sl^iX. The crowning dignity conferred on him at Zechariah's ». 5. 
intercession is " a clean and pure mitre." WyH (from WX con- 
volvit, circumvolvit) is a turban, made of cloths rolled together. 
Elsewhere when used of the High Priest's mitre, the word 
takes the form JTSiXfi. In the form WyH it is used once by 
Isaiah, Ixii. 3, for a royal head-dress — tiara. (Perhaps this form 
is used here to' denote that the dignity of the renewed and 
restored Priesthood is even augmented, figuring Him, who 
combines the priestly and royal chai*acter ?) There was a deep 
significance in this mif re. See Exod. xxviii. 36 fiF. The " Holi- 
ness to Jehovah " engraved on the pure gold plate, put on the 
blue lace, and attached to the mitre, had departed. The mitre, 
like the priestly raiment, had been defiled ; now it is again a 
*y\r\tO Wya — " a clean and pure mitre." 

Next is added the condition to be observed that the restored v, 6. 
position may be permanently retained. (This is ever the order 
of Salvation : Justification, Sanctification, and a life of continued 
sanctity, as the condition of retaining the privileges of God's 
elect.) 

Ty^*|, "protested" (i.e. called God to witness against him, if 
he did not do as commanded. 1*)^ prop, verti, fr. an Arab, root 
= " verti, reverti," et transit. " reducere," hinc " iterare," et 
"continue repetere," adeoque " asseverare," denique "testari, 
contestari." See Tiboni's Lex. Hebr.) 

There is a symmetry between the (subjective) condition, and v, 7. 
the (objective) reward, marked by the use of identical or similar 
words in each (in inverse order). 



reward. 
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a. "If in my ways thou wilt walk*' CpT\), ] _.. . 

6. "And if my charge thou wilt keep'^ (TtoB^H), j 

6j. " Then also thou shalt judge my House," 
"And also thou shalt keep (IfiB^n) my 
courts/* 
a^, "And I will give to thee walking-places*' 

" Among these bystanders." 
^/H 0*n!l. The constant phrase for a life of habitual 

godliness. 

*Ti5B^n ^mbtyfi, i.e. "keep what God bids thee keep," 
" observe His observances." 

The two phrases are a sort of hendiadys — "live a life of 
habitual godliness by keeping God's charge." 

^r\^3 HN }nn. in Num. xii. 7 it is evident from S. Paul's 

comment in Heb. iii. 5, 6 that ^H^i is figuratively used of the 
people of God, and these alone can be the proper objects of 
"judgment." Yet from the parallel ^TStH "my courts" it is 
plain that the literal temple is also meant. No doubt it is a 
compressed phrase (such as is often met with) for " Thou shalt 
judge the causes of my people which they shall bring before 
thee in my Temple." This was one of the great functions of the 
High Priest. Others translate and explain "supremam curara 
rerum sacrarum habere," which also gives a good sense. lJ5iyn 
^IXn : some say " guard the fore-court from the intrusion of the 
heathen, the profane," but from the next words it rather 
means " habitually frequent my courts." 

M^ D^DSna *]S ^nnil. From the parallel "my house, 

my courts " it seems probable that D^D/Hfi simply means the 
precincts of the Temple (corridors, perhaps), that should be 
habitually trodden (walked in) by Joshua and his subordinate 
priests (D^nCyn as above) \ fi is local, and "3 //lib is a noun, 

"ambulandi locus" (not a participle as if Hiph. from *T /H, such 

1 Or D^DpriD may be = ^IVn .^n^3, " These shall be walking-places," i.e. places 
of continual resort for Joshua and his priests. 
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a participle does not occur — ^it is always *]^7l&— nor does 

" guides/' " leaders," " leitende " yield a good sense in itself, nor 
answer well to the previous parallels). Thus we have an 
indirect promise that Joshua^s work of rebuilding the second 
Temple shall be fully and completely carried out. It is impor- 
tant to remember that this Vision presents him not only as 
(1) High Priest, but as (2) Temple-builder, because of the 
corresponding twofold aspect of the Antitype, immediately 
following. 

Now attention is called (J^lbB^) to the fact that all that has v- 8- 
now been done has a further and deeper meaning than that 
which concerns the temporarily restored Jewish Theocracy. It 
will receive its full realization in the Messianic dispensation. . 

"Hear O Joshua, the High Priest, thou and thy fellows A. 
which sit before thee." 

" For men of a wondrous sign (HSID) are they " (hDH). 

The riDn includes Joshua. This last sentence is quasi- 
parenthetical : the speaker turns for a moment from Joshua 
and his fellows, to the listening prophet (Zechariah), telling him 
why (^D) he addresses the following words to them, viz. because 
they are men that are for " a sign of wondrous import " to the 
people of God. The phrase is used of typical persons or actions, 
as e.g. of Isaiah and his sons Is. viii. 18, and of Ezekiel's sym- 
bolical act, Ezek. xii. 6. *' Typical men*' gives the sense. The 
word seems nearly synonymous with WN. Sometimes the two 
words are used together, " a sign and a wonder." 

(There are frequent instances of a sudden change of person, 
generally to be explained on similar principles, e.g. Zeph. ii. 12, 
Ezek. xxviii. 22.) 

The ^3 here, and at the beginning of the next verse, are v. 8 B. 
coordinate, giving the explanation of HfilD ^B^3N, by intro- 
ducing the Great Antitype, under two aspects ; (1) My Servant 
the Branch, (2) the One Stone. 

(1) n&x naj^ hk «^aa ^33n ^3. 

M^!l23 ^3^n. Emphatic (so also in next verse), calling 
particular attention, " lo, I do bring &c." That Joshua himself, 
the religious head of the reestablished Theocracy, the leader of 
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God's people from the Babylonish Captivity back to their lost 
iDheritance (as his great namesake and predecessor was their 
head, and their leader from the Egyptian Captivity to the same 
inheritance in the first instance), is a personal type of Messiah, 
is sufficiently indicated by his name of deep significance (Joshua = 
Jesus = Salvation). How he and his fellows (the whole Priest- 
hood) are officially types of Him (oirive^ vwoSeljfiaTL xal axia 
Xarpevova-L rwv eirovpavUov, Heb. viii. 5), is shortly but fully 
indicated by the two names given to the Great Antitjrpe, 
n!lj^ and nOX, for the first refers to Isaiah's prophecies where 
it is the constant title of Messiah, especially in connection with 
His great mediatorial, atoning sacrificial work (see especially 
Ii^ lii. 13 and liiL), seen in dim type and figure in the work 
of the Priesthood. The other title (here used as a proper 
name) refers to Jeremiah's prophecies, " The Righteous Branch 

the Lord our Righteousness," Jer. xxiii. 6, 6, "Branch 

of Righteousness. He shall execute judgment and righteous- 
ness," Jer. xxxiii. 15. Righteous in Himself, making righteous, 
executing judgment and righteousness. And this too is dimly 
seen in the Priesthood with Joshua at their head. He, and they 
in him, have just been made righteous ; they minister the means 
of grace which make others righteous, they execute judgment 
and righteousness in the House of God (see v, 7). Thus these 
two titles borrowed from familiar scriptures suggest at once the 
explanation of 'Ifi ^B^iN {(fxavavra oweTourcv). 

nfiX\ The vb. = exire, pullulare, germinare, and the n. = 
rather "a young shoot," "a scion" than "a brancL" The 
lowly insignificant beginnings of Messiah are indicated by the 
term; cf. Isaiah's similar imagery in ch. xi. 1, and liii. 2, 

yw& Tbn, ixi, piv, B^ntr. 

V, 9. (2) But in the above transaction not only is the Priesthood 
mentioned, but also the second Temple. Now of this Temple 
Joshua is (with Zorobabel) the builder. Of him (as of Zoro- 
babel in ch. iv. 9) it may be said that " his hands have laid the 
foundation of this house and his hands shall finish it," both 
foundation stone and head-corner stone are laid by him also. 

^ Translated by LXX. difaToXri, but they meant by this word **a young shoot," 
as in Ezek. xvi. 7 dyaroXi; tov dypov. 
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Now the vision looks (so to say) through this material temple, 
to the Spiritual Temple and its foundation stone and head- 
corner stone. In the first temple these are necessarily two 
distinct stones, but in the Spiritual Temple there is but one 
Mystic Stone (note the emphatic nHN DN), uniting the 
qualities and properties of both, even Christ. The familiar 
scriptures of the Jews which would be called up to the memory 
by the mention of this mystic stone laid before Joshua, the 
temple-builder (for his attentive regard and contemplation), 
would explain the brief and dark utterance. For the " founda- 
tion stone, tried stone, precious stone &c." cf. Isai. xxviii. 16. 
For "the head-corner stone," cf. Ps. cxviii. 22. (Cf. also the 
expositions of these passages by St Peter, I. ii. 4 — 7, and by 
St Paul, Eph. ii. 20, 21.) 

'•The seven eyes" (symbolizing perfection of insight and 
knowledge) explained in iv. 10 to be " the eyes of Jehovah which 
run to and fro in all the earth,^' cf. 2 Chron. xvi. 9, Prov. xv. 3, 
are supposed by some to be engraven on the stone, but more 
naturally, they are directed and fixed upon it (7^) watchfully, 
approvingly, lovingly*. 

Further Jehovah will " engrave its engraving," nPinS PUTSlb. 
The phrase is used of engraving precious stones, Ex. xxviii. 11, 21. 
It occurs too of the graving the engravings of a seal " Holiness 
to Jehovah " on the gold plate to be attached to the mitre (to 
which there is probably an indirect reference above, v, 5 R^iSH 
^intDH). Also of ornamental wood-work. The meaning is 
obscure. Probably the above senses all apply here : " the mystic 
Stone " is ornamented with beautiful engraved and carved work, 
and has some inscription as of a signet, denoting its Holiness 
(cf. JohnvL 27, tovtop,,,6 irarrjp ia^pdyizrep 6 ©eo?). All this 
was there to distinguish this " precious stone." (This would hardly 
be applicable to the foundation stone of a material building, 
but its head-comer stone might be so distinguished, and this 
might figure the marks of love and distinction bestowed by God 
on His Son'.) 

1 This is confirmed by oh. iv. 10 where the seven eyes are said to rejoice as 
they see the stone &c. See note there. 

3 If ««the seven eyes" were engraven on the stone, the nmriD would be "these 
eyes.*' But the above explanation is probably better. 
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nnfi = (1) aperuit, (2) insculpsit, q. d. iacisiones (quasi^ 
aperturas) fecit. 

Thus then by comparing together all the above-cited 
passages, a clear and consistent meaning, and one exactly suit- 
able to the whole context, is given to this mysterious passage of 
oracular brevity. When Christ is seen in the whole passage, 
so far explained, the next words do not surprise by their 
abruptness. (1) Pardon and (2) PecLce are naturally and 
necessarily connected with Him. 

'U1 ^HB^iDl. "The one day" on which iniquity is blotted 

out is the great day of His Atoning Sacrifice, the great Day 
on which He said that all-comprehensive word of deep signifi- 
cance, rereXeo-Tat. But besides this one literal day into which 
the mighty work of ms^n's salvation was, so to say, compressed, 
" the one day " has a wider signification, it is the whole Period 
of the Messianic Dispensation, the Day of Eternal Peace, 
V, 10. )y\ U<*1pn • • • • Ninn DVI3, the peace being described under 

the lovely imagery taken from the account of the reign of 
Solomon, who in his name, and prosperous reign, was a dim 
type of " the Prince of Peace." 1 Kings iv. 25. 

It is to be noted that there is a correspondence between the 
(1) Pardon and (2) Peace, connected with Me&siah, and (1) the 
removing the filthy garments (sin), and (2) the investing with 
clean garments (holiness), in the representative person of 
Joshua, the type of Messiah. The first point is self-evident. But 
the second also is plain, as holiness and peace are inseparable. 
" No peace, saith my God, to the wicked," Isaiah xlviii. 22. 

(Those commentators go far astray who regard the mystic 
stone as the image of the Theocracy, which lay in a rough 
unpolished state before Joshua, but God promised its perfection 
&c. Hengstenberg, Keil and others.) 



Ch. iy. The fifth Vision. The picture presented before the Prophet's 
mental eye in this vision is the pendant to that of the last 
vision. That exhibited Joshua, the religious head of the nation, 
and one of the Temple-builders. This exhibits Zorobabel, the 
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civil head of the nation, and the other Temple-builder. Both 
are typical in their person, office, and work, and both visions 
look through the type to the Antitype. In the mysterious 
passage in iv. 10, there is a direct reference to the parallel 
passage in iii. 9 : the two passages throw a mutual light on each 
other. 

^J*1^y^1. The awakening of the Prophet from sleep is clearly v. 1. 
the bringing him into a condition to perceive the vision. The 
sleep then would seem to be the natural condition, when the 
spiritual senses are shut ; the awakening, the ecstatic condition, 
when the spiritual senses are open. 

The vision is meant to encourage Zorobabel in his work 
(specially his work of rebuilding the Temple) by showing him 
that it is a spiritual work, to be effected, not by human 
strength, but by the Divine power and blessing. This is done 
symbolically. The Prophet sees a candelabrum (miitt) all of 

gold, on the head of which there is a bowl or globe (H/J) full of 
oil, with seven lamps (n*ni) around it, and seven pipes (fflpXItt) 

leading from the bowl or globe to each lamp, conveying the oil 
to them. The source that supplies the oil to the bowl or globe 
are two olive-trees standing on the right and left of the 
candelabrum (v. 11) (and so, of the bowl and globe v. 3). This 
is represented in the vision (though it would be an impossibility 
in reality) by the thickly-clustered berries of a branch from each 

olive tree (D v3B^) being pressed, into two conduits (nnnJX) 
leading into the bowl or globe. See v, 12. 

r!?il " its bowl," for UnSil There are several instances of »• 2. 

▼S TT\' 

this sort of abbreviation or compression, e.g. Job v. 13, 
DOny for Dnaiy, Neh. V. 14 DPlfi for DHPlB, Hos. xiii. 2 

■ T t: T T T :>' . TV T T V 

Di^Un for Dfli^Un rhi is etymologically " a round vessel " 

C??^ volvit), it may be " a bowl " or perhaps " a hollow globe " 
(as in our globe lamps). 

The lamps are T}w}f, i.e. each is at the side of the bowl (so 
n^Sy is used in 3, " by or at the side of it "), so that the seven 
form a corona round it. And these lamps, like the bowl, are 

said to be HB^N*! 7^, the suffix referring to the mUtt, i.e. the 
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whole apparatus, the bowl and its seven lamps, are at the head 
or upper part of the candelabrum. HflXm "that through 

which liquid is poured" (pX^ fudit), = a pipe, "infusorium." 

Kimchi understands that there was one pipe to each lamp; 
R. Solomon, that there were seven to each lamp (7 x 7 = 49 in 
all), and this last is undoubtedly right. The repeated numeral 
signifies "the distribution into collections or groups of that 
number.*' There were seven groups, each consisting of seven 
pipes, i.e. there were seven pipes to each of the seven lamps. 
(2 Sam. xxi. 20 puts this beyond doubt, B^B^I B^E^, there were 
six digits to each hand and foot, making twenty-four in all.) 
The thing signified is the rich and abundant supply of the oil, 
i.e. of the Holy Spirit. 

V, 12. D v3E^ = " ears of com," literally. " Vocatur autem surculus 
olivae spica, quod plenus esset baccis oleum stillantibus, sicut 
spica frumenti plena est granis." This seems an entirely 
satisfactory explanation. 

ni'iniX, probably connected with ^yi. *11iX = a gutter, 
conduit, 2 Sam. v. 8, Ps. xlii. 8 ; but Aben Ezra says the word 
means an oilpress. From the nature of the case, the two 
meanings must be united here : they must be troughs or conduits 
into which the oil is pressed and conveyed to the bowl or globe. 

This Vision, like the last, recalls old and familiar symbolism. 
The candlestick resembles, and would at once suggest, the seven- 
branched candlestick that lighted the Tabernacle and Temple, 
but this is fuller in its symbolism. Note the more abundant 
supply of oil (through 49 pipes), its preciousness — it is called 
3nT (figuratively no doubt, golden oil, from its colour, but 
probably the idea of preciousness is meant) — also note its source, 
the two olive trees, see note on v. 11, 12. 

The candlestick is the Church Jn its narrower sense, i. e. the 
religious institution with its priesthood, sacrifices, rites, ordi- 
nances, in a word with all its means of grace — the organ of the 
Holy Spirit, through which He illumines with His sevenfold 
gifts, the Church in its wider sense, i.e. the spiritual house of 
God, the whole body of God's people (cf. Heb. iii. 6, ov ol/co^ 
iafiev rjiielsi), just as the golden candlestick lightened the 
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material house of God. (Cf. the language of the Christian 
Creeds in which " the Holy Catholic Church " with its privileges 
&c. form part of the article on " the Holy Ghost.") 

The explanation is asked of, and partly given by, the w, 4, 6. 
" Angelus interpres" and his partial explanation is supplemented 
by the " Angel of Jehovah" Himself (as appears from the words 

in V. 9 DD^Sn ^JPiSb^ "^^). The words 1J1 H^n^ NiSh are 
probably meant as a slight rebuke to the Prophet for the dul- 
ness of his spiritual perception. 

/!inT 7N ''^^ *13T n^, i.e., the vision conveys this message t?. 6 A. 
from Jehovah to Zorobabel. This is the meaning of the 
symbol, viz. 

'1J1 TH^ Vhy i.e. "not by (human) resources (v^H) nor by B. 
(human) strength, but by My Spirit, saith Jehovah of Hosts." 

7^ri is primarily " opes, facultates " (and so stands in parallel- 
ism with "iB^y Ps. xlix. 7), secondarily " robur, vis,*' specially 
martial power (riches being the sinews of war). Perhaps it is 
better to give the primary meaning here, than to make it 
simply equivalent to YO (as the E.V. does, " might, power "); thus 
greater fulness is given to the sentence. To these is opposed 
the Spirit of Jehovah of Hosts (his name of Might, the God of 
Armies). 

This sentence by its general form, not completed by reference 
to the particular work that is to be thus done by no human but 
by Divine power, is evidently meant to express a universal truth, 
a kind of sacred axiom, for all engaged in God*s work. That 
sevenfold light, then, so richly and abundantly fed by the 
golden oil would at once be seen to mean the Divine Spirit 
which would be given to Zorobabel. 

The above general truth is now to be realized in the special v, 7. 
work of Zorobabel. 

Says (proverbially) " that the difficulties, the obstacles shall A. 
be overcome " (negative). 

"That the work shall be accomplished" {positive). B. 

This proverb — ** a mountain becoming a plain " — resembles a. 
that in Matt. xvii. 20 and xxi. 21, kcLv t^ opei rovrqi etirrfrc k.t.X, 
It is made more graphic by the personification, by addressing 
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as it were a rebuke to the mountain, ')y\ HJlK ^23. This is the 
more appropriate because the obstacle was really offered by 
persons, sc. Satan and wicked men. 

B. M) pan n« N Vini, " shall bring forth the head-stone," 

shall put the finishing stroke to his work of rebuilding the 
Temple. Then, very graphically, as if the joyous shouts of the 
people as they witnessed its accomplishment were already 
ringing forth, "lil H^INB^n, (Hark) " Shoutings ! — grace, grace 
unto it ! " i.e. may Divine favour and blessing be on it ! 
vv, 8, 9 A. Now Jehovah Himself (in the 2nd Person of the Trinity, 
" the Angel of Jehovah ") takes up the word, explaining more 
fully than before, going back to the beginning, the already 
accomplished fact, of the foundation of the Temple, and declaring 
that the hands that began shall also finish it. 
B. And this work thus begun and to be carried through, is to 
be evidence to the Prophet (nyi^l) of the mission of "the 

Angel of Jehovah'* (= Messiah) by Jehovah to the Jews (DD vN). 
But this does not exhaust the meaning, the words point to the 
fact that the Material Temple is a type of the Spiritual Temple, 
of which Messiah is the builder, see ch. vi. 13, and also the 
foundation stone and the head stone of the corner (just as He 
is both Priest and Sacrifice). 

This is confirmed by the next verse in which ZorobabeVs 
work is so mysteriously spoken of, just as Joshua's work (the 
same work) was spoken of in the last chapter. 
17. 10 A a. " For who hath despised the day of small things? " 

6. " And (= " seeing that " or " when ") there rejoice and see 
the stone of the plummet in the hand of Zorobabel, those seven" 
B, — " The eyes of Jehovah, they run to and fro in all the 
earth " (2 Chron. xvi 9). " God seeth not as man seeth." Note 
that the two sentences in A correspond respectively to the two 
in 9 A, recording a. the beginning and 6. the end of the work. 

a. " Who hath despised the day of small things " refers to 
the beginning and early progress of the work when men were 
disheartened, and looked contemptuously on the small things 
accomplished in that "day." Such was it in mens eyes. Cf. 
Hag. ii. 8. 
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b. With this is contrasted the fact that tlie eyes of Ood 
contemplated with joy the completion of the work. 

The sentence in A. 6. is inverted to bring God*s rejoicing 
contemplation of the completion, into juxtaposition with man's 
contemptuous estimate of its beginning. This construing, 

making the TwH HyiB^ the subject of INTl IHCB^*!, is plainly 
most in accordance with the accents\ See Pusey's note and 
footnote. 

T2l (fr. VQ) is for T3. A few of the forms of verbs )'y are 

borrowed from those of verbs whose second and third radicals 
are the same (DvlSD), so HtD for HtD Isaiah xliv. 18. *irii3B^*l 

1NT1, by a sort of hendiadys for " rejoice on seeing " — " rejoice 
as they look upon." 

7nin pN^"^^{, sometimes the definite article is placed 
before a word in construction (perhaps for increased emphasis). 

So D^a Si3an-nN for D^a Sina S^an-nN Gen. vi. 17. 

"The stone of tin" (lit.) may mean, as it is generally 
understood, "the weight of tin,*' i.e. "the tin plummet" (so 
mSiyn pN JIN, ch. v. S). in this case the head-stone is 

only implied, not expressed. But it is possible and probable 

that VnUn may in itself = " the plummet " (as our carpenters 
and masons call it "the lead") and that "the stone of the 
plummet" may mean "the stone adjusted by the plummet" 
(cf. ^i^{ nbiri Am. vii. 7, "murum pei^pendiculi," "a wall 
made by a plumbline," E.V. *TJN = plumbum, fr. an Arab, 
root = " crassus fuit "). 

This stone (whether implied, or expressed) adjusted by the 
plummet in Zorobabel's hand, is in the first instance " the Head- 
stone " (spoken of in v, 7) of the material Temple, the laying of 
which implies the previous laying of the foundation-stone. 
But it is scarcely possible to read of the rejoicing contemplation 
of the adjustment of the stone by " those seven " eyes of God's 

^ Mendelssohn's ")1M3 agrees with the E. Y., understanding ** with those seven.*' 
Kimchi gives the same sense. These explanations also agree with the accents, 
bat the ellipse of DV or ^ is harsh and awkward. Umbreit construes as Pusey, 
also Beinke {Messian. WeUsag.)^ Keil and others. 
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watchful providence (^7^{ HyiiB^) without seeing the refer- 
ence to (it is almost a quotation of) the passage in iii. 9, where 
"the seven eyes are upon the stone laid before Joshua," 
Zorobabel's fellow labourer in the building of the Temple. 
This stone then (spoken of with double emphasis, if we adopt 

the second meaning proposed above of y^niin pSH) is doubt- 
less in its further and fullest sense, the HHN p^{, "the One 

stone" of that passage, i.e. (as there explained) Him who is 
both foundation and head-comer stone of the Spiritual Temple. 

In the n /N nyiB^, and the following words, many com- 
mentators see a reference to, and explanation of, the Seven 
Lamps of the candlestick. This is rendered probable by Rev. 
iv. 5 and v. 6 where S. John, who clearly uses frequently 
the imagery of Zechariah, speaks of " the Seven Lamps burning 
before the throne, which are the seven Spirits of God," and 
again "the Lamb... who has seven eyes, which are the seven 
Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth." 

(Both lamps and eyes are supposed by some to designate the 
angels, who are the ministers by whom God orders the world \) 

This is quite compatible with the above explanation, and 
may be adopted without altering the reading marked out by 
the accents, as some propose to do by putting a stop after 

7113*1?, and making ^7^{ HyiiB^ begin a fresh sentence', ex- 
planatory of "the seven lamps." In this way the subject of 

1^{*^*l IHOB^I would be "m«w." But this destroys in some 

degree the unity of the whole passage from 6 to 10, which 
may be exhibited thus : 

^ Calmet. "LnoemsB septem quae Tidisti septem sunt angeli, sen oculi, 
speculatores, qnomm ministerio Dens omnia yidet qose in terris sunt." 

So too Martini. '^Queste parole (septem isti iv. 10) uniscono coUe preoedenti 
in tal guisa : le sette Lampade ohe tn hai vednte, sono i sette primari spiriti del 
Signore; i quali scorrono tutta la terra ad eseguire gliordini di sua Proyidenza, e 
assisteranno in modo particolare Tavanzamento e la perfezione del Tempio di 
Dio.'' 

N.B. There were certain officers of the King of Persia caUed '' eyes of the 
King." 

* So Bp. Wordsworth, who however sees a reference to iii. 9. But this is 
not so complete, as that yielded by the reading of the accents. 
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^ f Not by man's resources and power ) (Man and God 

\ But by God's Spirit. J contrasted.) 

,_ f All obstacles shall be overcome \ (negative) 
\ The work shall be accomplished, j (positive) 

Q J Zorobabel has begun ) , , 

^' 1 He shall finish J *^^ ''^'*^- 

10. -^ ^ J ^ J,, }-...(Manand God contrasted.) 

( God approves and blesses j ^ 

Thus 6 and 10 in a manner correspond, and round off the 
passage. 

Hitherto the Prophet has received only an explanation of vv, 11, 12. 
the mystery of the Candlestick and its seven Lamps. He now 
asks a further explanation (1) of the two olive-trees that stand 
by it, and of (2) the two clustered-branches from which are 
pressed oil into two conduits, which convey it into the bowl or 
globe. 

There is some slight difficulty as to the meaning of the v. 12 B. 
second question. The E. V. taking "1^2 in the most obvious 
sense of "by the agency of" apparently considers the H in 
D^jTTOn (" those that empty " — " the emptiers ") as redundant, 
being merely resumptive of the "IB^N whose immediate con- 
nection with the participle D^p^TO was interrupted by the 
intervening words. Thus 

"What are the two olive-branches which, through the 
golden conduits — tiiose which (I say) empty from themselves 
the gold ? " (= golden oil). 

This makes good sense, and presents no great grammatical 
difficulty, but the conjunctive accent on *1E^N connects it, not 
with the distant participle, but with the words immediately 
following sc. ')y\ n^l3, and the construing should be " What are, 
the two olive-branches that (are) in the hand of the two conduits 
of gold, which (olive-branches) empty from themselves the golden 
oil;" q.d. the oil from the olive-branches is, so to say, put 
into the power of, committed to the charge of, the two conduits. 
Pusey thinks that the peculiar phrase "1^3 indicates that these 
two conduits symbolize living agents, as no doubt they do ; the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit coming immediately from Christ, pass 
through the hands of His ministers into the Church. 

R. 11 
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Buxtorf and others take ^^3 » in medio, but this is not so 
graphic, nor probably so correct. 
w. 13, 14. The answer, given after another slight rebuke of the 
prophet^s dulness of spiritual sense, is short, indicating only in 
general terms the thing symbolized by the olive-trees with the 
apparatus for conveying the oil to the bowl of the candlestick. 
r. 14. " These are the two sons-of-oil (lit.) that stand by the Lord 
of the whole earth " (ie. ready to minister to Him). 

*imt^ ^33 " sons of oil." The E. V. takes this as = " anointed 
ones," but this is probably wroDg. See my note on IsaL v. 1, 
where the phrase of VStff ^33 is used. " When a quality resides 

in a subject, it is a common oriental idiom to call the subject 

the son of the quality V' (so TH p and many others). So 

Delitzsch explains, "Dieses Berghom war TOB^'p ein Kind 

der Fettigkeit. Die Fettigkeit war ihm angeboren, sie war von 
Natur eigen." So here, To the two olive-trees oil belonged by 
nature. The thing symbolized is best explained, first of the 
sacerdotal and regal offices, represented by Joshua and Zorobabel, 
secondly and most fully, of Him who united both in Himself, 
Christ. He being Himself full of the Holy Spirit sent the 
Holy Spirit, through subordinate ministers, into His Church. 



Ch. ▼. Sixth Vision. 

Blessings and Curses — God's love and His wrath, are ever 
set one over against the other in Holy Scripture. This double 
vision of the Curse on the wicked is the complement of the 
previous visions of the Blessing on the holy. In that series of 
visions is presented a detailed and complete picture of the re- 
storation of the repentant people of God to their old inheritance, 
their pardon, cleansing, peace, prosperity, and the giving back 
the means of grace and continued holiness, in the purified 
Priesthood and the rebuilt Temple of Holiness, in the Holy 
Land. In shai*p and accurately-drawn-out contrast to this 
picture, we have in the double vision of this chapter, the doom 
of the unrepentant, the perverse violators of God's Law — the 

^ So also Dr Pusey. 
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banishment of the whole mass of national wickedness (personified) 
from the Holy Land (which is thus cleansed from its pollution) 
to its "own place/' the land of Shinar — and the erection of a 
Temple of Wickedness in that old land of special and typical 
wickedness, of early rebellion against God, and subsequent 
worship of Devils. 

These two powerfully painted pictures of the different 
fortunes of God's people and His enemies in the two '* lands" of 
the present world awfully suggest, yet but dimly foreshadow, 
their ultimate destinies in Heaven and Hell, those two abodes 
where the holy and the wicked shall dwell apart eternally. 

w. 1 — 4 speak of individual sin. vv, 5 — 1 1 of national sin 
(which is the accumulation of individual). These two visions 
then being thus connected, are better regarded as one double 
vision. 

'U1 31B^N1. "I returned and lifted up my eyes"«"I again v.lA. 
lifted up &c." 

What he saw was "a scroll flying" i.e. a scroll unrolled, and B. 
hovering in the air. 

The * angelus interpres ' stimulates the prophet's attention v, 2. 
still further by his question. His answer adds a circumstance 
no doubt of great symbolical importance. The flying scroll is 
of the exact dimensions of the Tabernacle. 

nfiNi The 3 denotes "normam ad quam aliquid exigitur," 
"its length is 20 (measured) by the cubit," Le. 20 cubits long. 

This is all then that meets the eye. The meaning being 
dark to the Prophet, the Angel gives the following explana- 
tion. 

First shortly and generally, "This is the curse that goeth v. 3 A. 
forth (without saying as yet from whom or whence) over the face 
of all the land." 

Explains why it is a curse (^7^{). The words are literally B. 

"For every thief from this (side) according to it (the scroll) 
is cleaned ofi^," 

"And every swearer from this (side) according to it is cleaned 
ofi:" 

nttt TMta, "ab hac parte... ab hac parte," i.e. hinc, illinc. 

Cf Ex. xvii. 12. 

11—2 
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np3 in Niph. = (1) "purus fuit," also (2) "excisus fuit," as 
here. 

But the radical meaning is not lost sight of in the secondary 
meaning. There is no allusion to the cleansing of the sinner, as 
some have thought, but the meaning is that the place ^here he 
is shall be cleansed from his polluting presence. We have 
exactly the same concentrated idiom in the phrase ''to clean 
away filth." So too KaOalpaa (see instances in Pusey's foot- 
note). 

The meaning is that the excision (Hpi) emanates or proceeds 
from (0) what is written on the two sides of the scroll, and is in 
conformity with, or according to the scroll (HIM). It is plain, 
that on one side was written "Thou shalt not steal," condemning 
"the thief,*' and on the other side "Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain &c.", condemning "the 
swearer" (i.e. the false swearer, as said in the next verse). It 
does not follow that this was all that was written — most likely 
the whole of the ten commandments were written on the scroll 
— ^man's duty to God, on the one side, his duties to his neigh- 
bour, on the other. But theft and false swearing are selected as 
condemned by the scroll, because these were the prevalent 
national sins at the time. 

It is forcibly said "this (scroll) is the curse," The bitterest 
of all curses are holy commandments broken. 

Inasmuch as this scroll has the exact dimensions of the 
Tabernacle, which was the presence-chamber of God, the place 
of meeting with Him, the place of prayer, sacrifice &c. in a 
word, the embodiment, so to say, of the religious privileges of 
the nation in old times, the thing symbolized is probably the 
great truth that the guilt, the curse that attaches to the viola- 
tion of holy commandments is commensurate, coextensive, with 
Religious privileges. 
^ 4j^^ The explanation proceeds. To the indefinite "that goeth 
forth" (nNXVn) is now added the solemn declaration (DW) of 
Jehovah, that it is He that "makes it go forth" (n^nNXIH). 
From Him, the Holy Commandments, from Him, the curse on 
their violation. Before, it was hovering in the air, then swiftly 
flying over the whole land. Now further, by a fine personifica- 
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tion, it descends, and enters into th6 house of the individual 
sinner (the thief, and the profane swearer), then. 

It takes up its night's lodging there (Hi/I), an awful guest, B. 
no sleeping guest, but working darkly its fearful work of desola- 
tion, "consuminof the wood and the stones of the house" and 
making it a desolate ruin. 

)F\?^ shortened form for !|nny3. 

• 

This vision of the curse (the curse of broken commandments) 
sent forth from the Divine Being, flying on its swift wings 
through the land,' alighting and entering into the house of the 
guilty, taking up its nightly lodging there, and bringing it to 
utter ruin, may well be compared for the power and sublimity 
of its imagery with the painting of the great tragic poets of 
Greece, setting forth the same awful truth, e.g. the inexorable 
curse that tracks with unerring step the awful crimes of the 
house of OEdipus*, or that enters, in the persons of a band of aveng- 
ing furies, into the home of Atreus stained with even more 
hideous pollution. 

ffi^fupdoyyos oAk €ii<piavos. w ykp e9 \iyec 
Kal iirpf ir€V<aKibi y\ us dpourj^yeaOai irXioy, 
Pp6t€iov alfAa, kQ/jlos iv d6fiois fi-iveij 
dOffve/xirros ^^w, avyy 6ybw *^piyy6(ay, 
{f/jLPOvai 8* vfipov dib/JLOffiv irpoffrnxivou 
rpiirrapxov arriv. 

^SCH. Agam, 1151 ff. 



Again the Angel steps forth, and bids the Prophet look at v. 6. 
another object that "goeth forth." To the Prophet's question, 
what it is, he declares (1) what it is, (2) what it symbolizes. 

(1) "This is eAeEphah that goeth forth." v. 6. 

(2) "This is their appearance (or look) in all the land." 

(1) nS^Nn. The force of the definite article is, the well- 
known ephah — well known as a measure of capacity in common 
use — well known too in its abuse — a thing with which one of the 
crying sins of the nation is connected. Of. Amos viii. 4, 5, where 

1 Soph. (Ed, Tyr, 
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the Prophet rebukes the dishonesty and oppression of those 
who use false weights and measures, ''making the ephah small, 
and the shekel great, and £a,lsifying the balances by deceit," cf. 
also Ezek. xlv. 10 flf., Micah vi. 10. There were, then, terrible 
and shameful associations connected with " the ephah,'' hence it 
is chosen for a symbol. 

(2) "This (ephah) is their appearance (DJ^) in all the 
land." 

}^, "oculus," but secondarily "aspectus aut rei species 
externa." The latter seems to be the meaning here. The JTNT 
is not precisely the ephah, at least it is not the Ephah by itself, 
but it is the qahah with all that appears in connection with it in 
the Vision. The suffix in DJ^ refers to the inhabitants of the 

land, an ellipse easily supplied from VTNn /M. The meaning 

seems to be, "look and you will see the likeness or appearance 
of the sinful people in this large measure*, filled with 'wicked- 
ness,' pressed down with a leaden weight, taken up and borne 
away &c." (It is to be noted that each of the explanations 
given by the Angel in the preceding vision is very short and 
general, leaving it to the intelligence of the Prophet to perceive 
the detailed correspondence of the symbol and the things sym- 
bolized. So here.) 
vv, 7, 8. The vision proceeds. These two verses are arranged, a, 6, 

(7) a. "Lo! a talent of lead lifted up." 

K "And this is one woman sitting in the midst of the 
ephah." 

(8) 6,. "And he said this is 'wickedness' and he cast her 

into the midst of the ephah." 
a^. "And he cast the weight (stone) of lead on its (the 
ephah's) mouth," 
In a the lead is lifted up ready to be cast. 
In a, it is actually cast on the ephah's mouth. 
In h the woman is seated in the ephah. 
In h^ is explained what she symbolizes, and how she came to 
be seated there. 

^ It was the largest of the measures of capacity. 
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The evil associations connected with the ephah, and briefly 
suggested by the definite article in v, 6 are here brought out. 
This woman pressed down into the ephah by a great leaden 
weight, symbolizes the cumulative "wickedness'* of the nation, 
with all that by which it chiefly manifests itself (its instruments, 
the means by which it has gotten an evil gain to itself, and 
prospered) at last pressed down by the weight of the Divine 
wrath. "Wickedness'' filling up its measure, and then punished, 
is also suggested (according to some). The one explanation of 
the symbol does not exclude the other. 

A further scene in the vision : each progressive step is v. 9. 
marked oflf by the words describing the prophet's "fixing his 
eyes*' &c., and asking explanations from his heavenly guide. 
This, to call special attention to each detail. 

As every detail in the preceding visions has had its sym* 
bolical meaning, it is hardly to be doubted that this is the case 
with the circumstance mentioned in this verse. Note then 
that the wings of these two women are those of an unclean 
bird, the stork m^DH *. This would naturally symbolize that 
they were "wicked." So we have "one wicked woman" (a 
woman the symbol of *' wickedness ") (nHN HB^N) borne off by 
two wicked women (D^B^J D^HB^) swiftly and impetuously (for 
the wind was in their wings, as it were carrying them on by its 
fury even beyond their natural and voluntary speed) to the land 
of Shinar. 

Like is borne off by like, stronger than itself, a force double 
its own. No doubt this symbolizes the historical fact that the 
holy nation, Israel, having become as heathen in wickedness 
(idolatry and immorality), are carried off by heathens (Assyrians) 
exceeding them in numbers and might, and urged on by a 
divine impulse, into their own land. 

Calls attention to the locality whither she is borne. v, 10. 

It is to Shinar. So in Dan. i. 2. " He (Nebuchadnezzar) v. 11. 
brought them (the king of Judah and the holy vessels) to the 
land of Shinar, to the house of his gods." 

Shinar was the land watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. 

^ Umbreit thinks tliat '* the stork" is selected, as being a bird of passage. 
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The mention of this ancient name of the land, rather than its 
later names, is doubtless significant. It carries back the thoughts 
to that early attempt (Gen. xi 1 — 9) to establish, a vast united 
world-power, an idea whose full realization was opposed and 
defeated by the dispersion of the " Tower- and City-builders " 
over the face of the earth, yet issuing in later times in a 
partial realization; by the establishment of the great Assyrian 
Empire (ever the type of the world opposed to the Church), 
having its successive capitals in Nineveh on the Tigris, and 
Babylon on the Euphrates. 

In this land, then, as in its appropriate place, is a stately 
temple built for " wickedness" ; and this temple (t)^^) is built 
on a firm foundation — established (plH), and in it (DB^) is 
"wickedness" made to rest (nH^3n), upon its base (JiniDD). 
It is an idol set up there, .finding its rest there, after banish- 
ment from the Holy Land, (where a Temple of Holiness is 
fixed on its base). 



cai. vi. . Seventh and last Vision. 

This vision with its appendix is, as has been before said, 
resumptive of the foregoing visions, which began with (a) the 
subduing of the world-power in its first phase (Assyria-Babylon), 
followed by (6) the restoration of the chosen people to the Holy 
Land, and building city and Temple. This was expanded into 
(ttj) the subduing of the world-power in its fourfold form (the 
4 horns), and (ftj the Messianic building of the spiritual Jeru- 
salem and the spiritual Temple. 

In the present vision (reversing the order of a a^ we have 
(aj the fourfold world-power, (a) the subduing of the world- 
power in its first phase, followed by (6) the crowning of Joshua 
with a multiple crown, who is (6J the type of Him who is both 
King and Priest, the founder of the fifth monarchy that is to 
succeed, subdue, and absorb all worldly powers. 

Also it may be observed that this chapter, predictive of the 
fate of the world-power (the oppressor of the Church), follows 
fitly upon the last chapter, telling of the punishment of the 
wicked within the Church. It is the usual sequence. 



'^»~" 
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Daniel's visions of the fourfold world-power succeeded by the 
fifth spiritual monarchy have been clearly seen both by Jewish 
and Christian commentators to be the true explanation of this 
vision of Zechariah. See Dr Pusey's notes, and his dissertation 
on the fourfold world-power in " Daniel the Prophet." 

niMTD yD*lX. Four war-chariots are the fitting emblems »• 1 A. 
of the great world-power wielded successively by four great 
empires, won and maintained by war — ^by the material strength 
of vast armies. They go forth from between the two mountains 
— (definite article seemingly denoting "well-known mountains*'). 

And these are HE^riJ ^*in — ^"mountains of brass." — This B. 
circumstance shows that the scenery is ideal and symbolical, yet 
it is probably suggested by the actual scenery around Jerusalem, 
familiar to the Prophet, which may explain the definite article 
in A. Jerusalem is " the City of the great King *' by whose 
commission these four powers "go forth" (as the Angel ex- 
plains). There He is regarded as having His earthly throne, and 
wielding His sceptre; thence He issues His mandates, sends 
forth His agents. There it is, probably, that these four powers 
are represented as "standing before the Lord of the whole 
earth " (see v. 5) ready to execute His commission. " The valley 
of Jehoshaphat " between the city and Olivet (the valley of the 
Kedron) probably suggests the scenery. This is the valley of 
** Jehovah's judgments," where ultimately all world-powers shall 
be gathered for judgment ^ and there is the starting-point of their 
earthly career. They are hemmed in by strong insurmountable 
barriers, only going forth by Divine permission ; this is probably 
the symbolism of the " brazen mountains." 

The red, black, and white horses of the first three war- tw. 2, 8. 
chariots naturally symbolize bloodshed, the sorrow and gloom 
of the vanquished and the joy of the victors ; the variegated, 
brindled or speckled horses of the fourth war-chariot (Tl*1i 
grandinatuniy i.e. punctis notatum quasi grandineis, Buxt.) 
perhaps = spotted with the three other symbolical colours. It 

1 Whether Christ will literally descend for judgment in the very locality of 
His tmcensionj or whether in passages of this kind the scenery of the ancient 
Capital of the Theocracy is figuratively used to represent some higher spiritual 
reality (as seems more probable) can only be certainly known by the event. 
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is usual to say that these colours belong specially to the four 
world-powers respectiyely. 

The red marks out the Assyrian monarchy as sanguinary. 

The block indicates the sorrow and gloom caused by the 
Persian victories over Assyria (Babylon). The Prophet and his 
contemporaries saw the land of th^ir late captivity, clad in 
deep mourning before their very eyes. 

The wldte may denote the splendid and brilliant victories 
of the Grecian Monarchy under Alexander the Great ; perhaps 
too the bright intelligence of this nation ; or again, and further, 
the joy that Alexander brought to the Jewish nation. 

The variegated, brindled and speckled horses may indicate 
the mingled* character of the great Roman power, combining all 
the qualities and characteristics of all the preceding world- 
powers. To this is added D^X&X, "strong." An epithet 
belonging certainly kut i^o^v^ to the mighty, all-subduing 
Romans. 

Yet it is obvious that there is something fanciful and 
arbitrary in these explanations. All that is symbolized by the 
colours is evidently appropriate to all the world-powers. Rather, 
then, we have here a case of distribution, not uncommonly 
met with in Hebrew, i.e. a number of characteristics, qualities 
&c. &c. belonging collectively to each of an equal number of 
subjects, are nevertheless, for the sake of vividness of de- 
scription, separated, and distributed, one to each subject. 

w, 4, 6. To the Prophet's enquiry TwH Hlb, the angel answers, 

'Ul D^lbE^n nimn VT^ rha. if the phrase " that stand 
before the Lord of the whole earth " (cf ch. iv. 14 ; 1 Kings xxii. 
19, 20 ; Job ii. 1) is to be taken literally, we must understand 
niri*l*1 to be certain spirits that influence, control and direct, 
according to God's will, the world-powers, who are thus God's 
agents and instruments. But the niril*) yi*lN may be " the 
four winds of heaven," said figuratively to stand ready to fulfil 
God's will*. The world-powers will then be likened to the 
winds (the D of comparison is often omitted, e.g. Ezek. v. 5) as 

1 Daniel ii. 41-43. 

2 ** Wind and storm fulfilling His word.*' Pb. cxlviii. 8. 
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being instruments of His wrath, of which wind, storm and tempest 
are the natural emblems in all languages (see Zech. iz. 14, 

p'n nnyoi ^hr\\ or Ps. i. 3. nxa mye^i va^aoi translated 

in the Prayer- Book version by the fine circumlocution "a 
mighty tempest shall be stirred up round about Him/*) 

Indeed the emblem is so natural that TVH passes into the 
secondary meaning of " wrath " " Zorneshauch," as in this very 
ch. ver. 8, whei-e the second world-power is said to make * ^ni*) " 
my wrath " rest on the land of the north " (i.e. the land of the 
first world-power), cf. Jud. viii. 3; Eccles. x. 4. The phrase is no 
doubt used with reference to the present passage, v. 5, where 
the world-powers are called riin*l*1 "winds" = "wrathful- 
powers." 

It is remarkable that the destination and sphere of action of v, 6. 
the first war-chariot with the red horses is omitted. The right 
explanation is no doubt that given by S. Jerome, viz. that the 
first world-power in Zechariah's time had passed away — ^its 
course ended — so that this omission at the beginning of the 
Angel's speech says negatively the same thing as is said 
positively at the end of his speech, viz. that the wrath of God 
has been made to rest on the North, the sphere of action of the 
first power, subduing and extinguishing it as a world-power. It 
only makes confusion to suppose that D^XDNH in v. 7 are in 
fact the " red horses," pSK being = pan Is. Ixiii. 1. So Ewald 

and Hengstenberg. They do not observe that the omission in 
V. 6 is explained by v. 8. 

The north and the south are the lands of Israel's two 
great enemies, Assyria and Egypt. The war-chariots with the 
black horses (Medo-Persians) subdued the north. That with 
the white horses (Grecian, or Macedonian) followed them and 

occupied th^ same region, {Dn^^lUN /H, denotes the direction 

in which they move pN) as well as their following the black 
horses (Dn^^lUN)}. The war-chariot with the brindled horses, 
i.e. Roman power, subdues the south (Egypt). 

But the latter being distinctively D^XDNH " the strong v. 7. 
ones," desire a wider range in which to exercise their strength. 
They seek universal dominion, and it is conceded to them. 
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This exactly corresponds to the wide-reaching, all-subduing 
Roman power. 
V. S* This verse (already explained above) brings back the subject 
to the Prophet's own stand-point, to which the Angel calls his 
special attention 'Mi^ HK^. And this leads naturally to what 
immediately follows in the appendix to the vision, viz. the 
crowning of Joshua &c. which took place on the subduing of the 
first power which had held him and his people captive for 70 
years. 
r, 9 ff. In what relation does this Appendix stand to the preceding 
visions ? It is evidently meant to point out and impress on the 
mind their full and ultimate meaning. These visions had a 
first and lower meaning; they were mystical pictures of the 
scenes of the post-captivity, some of them actually taking place 
before the eyes of the Prophet and his contemporaries, others to 
follow immediately, but these had only afccav twv fieXKovraav 
ar^aJdSiV ovk avTtjp t^v eixova t<Sv Trpay/jAroDV (Heb. x. 1) — 
passing shadows of an enduring reality. Already, in the angelic 
explanations, we have had partial glimpses of this great Reality, 
sc. the Messianic Kingdom. Now, a remarkable symbolical act, 
an nix, brings before us more fully and distinctly His form in 
whose Person and Reign all the foregoing types have their 
Antitype, a majestic form (though of lowly earthly beginnings, 
see note on HfiX, ch. iiL 8) crowned with many Diadems, a 
royal High- Priest — the Counsellor of Peace — the Builder of the 
great spiritual Temple, &c., &c. 

V. 10. "IjII rnp/. The sentence is not completed till the next 

verse, where the indefinite verb Hip/ is taken up by the 

definite verb nHp7l (but for the intervening many words, the 1 
would not have been used, and we should have had the usual 

construction HpH H1p7 "taking thou shalt take" = "thou shalt 

surely take"), and the thing to be taken is specified. 
A. We have the Persons from whom something (without saying 

what) is to be taken, sc. nblJ "the captivity," abstract for con- 
crete = "captives" generally. Then specifying, whom of the 
captives, sc. Heldai, Tobiah, and Jedaiah. 
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Says where he shall find them, sc. "ia the house of Josiah B. 
son of Zephaniah." 

7DI3& 1ND'*1B^X. It is possible to connect these words 
with the three persons mentioned in A. in the sense **who have 

come from Babylon," putting the words Pl^JfiX p HNlSl 

in a parenthesis. So E. V. understands, transferring the three 
words so as to bring them into immediate juxtaposition with 
A. Kimchi construes similarly, but makes the words refer to 
all the before-mentioned persons, including "Josiah son of 
Zephaniah." Dr Pusey calls this an impossible construction, 
which is perhaps saying too much, but it is at least awkward, 
and it is much simpler to construe, with Pusey, "Whither they 
have come from Babylon"; so too Umbreit "Wohin sie aus 
Babel gekommen sind." *1B^X is sometimes put for n&B^ *l8yX 
Num. xiii. 27; IK. xii. 2. These captives made Josiah's house 
their resort, and thither they brought their treasures. 

He was to take silver and gold (symbolizing, perhaps, v. 11 A. 
Priestly pvrity, and Regal splendour) and to make of these two 
metals, intermixed in the work, "crowns" ni*1l3y i.e. "royal 
crowns"; the word is not used of the priestly mitre ; probably it 
was "a multiple crown" (like the triple tiara of the Bishops of 
Rome), "a crown of many diadems" (which is probably the 
meaning of "eTri rfjv K€(f)a\rjv avrov ScaSijfiara TroXXa," Rev. 
xix. 12). It fitly indicates the fact that Messiah (here meant) 
is King of kings. ^Eiyivovro ai /SaaiXelac tov Koafiov, rov 
TLvplov i^fjLoov, Kal TOV UpcaTov avTov. Rev. xi. 15. 

The crown is to be placed on the head of "Joshua the High B. 
Priest," not on the head of Zorobabel. As a matter of fact, the 
civil governor after the Captivity was never a king. The only 
"anointed of the Lord," from the end of the Captivity was the 
High Priest. A kingly crown being placed on his head is im- 
mediately explained to • be a symbolical act. The word of 
Jehovah points out to him that one greater than he is indicated. 

IJYSy^N njn "EcceHomoI" OERMEN nomen ejus, et (= t;.12B. 
nam) de subter se germinabit," (lit.) "Behold a Man, Branch 
(rather, scion, or shoot) is His name, and (= for) from His place 
(lit. "from beneath Him") shall He branch forth" (rather, 
'•shoot forth"). 
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')y\ Vnnnibl being explanatory of the name Hl&X given to 
Him. 

That this is the meaning seems quite clear from the passage 
in Jerem. xxxiii. 15 referred to, HlbX- • • • H^&XX, as also from 
the analogy of Isai. xi. 1 and liii. 2 (see note on ch. iii. 8). The 
man to whom Joshua is bidden to look, as his Antitype, is called, 
Hl&X because ')X\ H&X\ i.e. shall shoot forth out of the ground, 
from lowliest beginnings, like "a tender plant, a young sucker." 

Many of the German commentators and translators, as Ewald, 
Umbreit, Maurer, Hitzig, and Johan. von Ess follow Luther in 
taking rtbX^ impersonally, "Es sprosst," explaining that Messias 
is not only a IlDX because He shoots forth &c. but also because 
He causeS'iO'shoot forth, sc. a new fresh crop will spring up 
from Him ; cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, a Messianic passage. This, of 
course, gives a good sense, but the other explanation is preferable, 
for the reasons assigned. 

Vnnnib. Hengstenberg thinks that stress is meant to be 
laid on the fact that Christ came not down from above in 
glory, but from beneath (in His human nature) in humility, 
observing that nrin always means "under, beneath," and never 
"place." His explanation may be good, and it is undoubtedly 
true that TT\T\ does not mean "place." Still it is plain that 
"from beneath himself" may be perfectly equivalent to "from 
his place," or "from the ground that is beneath him." Ex. x. 23 
cannot be otherwise translated. Cf. also 2 Sam. ii. 23 ; Hab. iii. 
16 (with my note). 

h. n*in^ 7yT\ HN rUDX i-e- the spiritual Temple, the antitype 
of the material Temple of which Joshua was (with Zorobabel) 
the builder, 
r- 13 A* The last sentence, for its pregnant meaning (the building of 
the Christian Church) is repeated emphasis gratis. 

Then is added the explanation of the symbolical Royal crown 
on the High Priest's head. 

1. "He shall bear the glory" — (dignity, majesty). 

2. "He shall sif* (so taking possession of his ' 

authority) 

3. "And shall ruW (so exercising his authority) 



upon his 
throne. 
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4. **And He shall be a Priest upon His throne" (so uniting B. 

in one Person the two offices). 
6. "And the counsel of Peace shall be between them both." 
In the old state of things, there were frequent differences 
and quarrels between king and high priest — now that the two 
authorities are vested in the same person there is perfect harmony. 
Priest and King are represented as taking *' counsel about peace," 
Le. how to promote "peace upon earth." This is the meaning 

of DiSe^-mjr. 

This passage is a wonderful condensation of the great work 
of Christ the builder of the Christian Church — the atoning 
Priest — the acting, guiding, protecting Kir^g — the author of 
Peace, (peace between God and man — ^between man and man — 
between a man's own higher and lower nature, harmonizing 
them and making the lower to be in subjection to the higher). 

It is worth while to note how gradually and regularly the 
passage from 11 — 13 is developed. 

(a) The kingly crown on Joshuas, the Priest's, head. ». il B. 

(6) Who is the builder of the second Temple (a circum- 
stance understood and referred to, but not expressed). 

(ttj) The Person typified by Joshua (HfiX). »• 12 B. a, 

(6j) Shall build the spiritual Temple. h, 

(6^ Shall build the spiritual Temple (bis). ». 18 A. a. 

(a,) Shall be King and Priest, h. 

promoting harmony and peace on earth. B. 

'\y\ n*nn rrt^ltDynV if nntDy means "on^ crown of many v. 14 A. 
diadems" the sing, n^nfl is quite regular. Otherwise "the false 
concord" (as we should call it) is unusual, unless the verb 
precedes its subject. Examples however do occur, e.g. 1 Sam. 

iv. 15 ni:!!^ vyy, Gen. xiix. 22 myx n*i3i. 

If there is any significance in the change of the two names 
Heldai and Josiah into Helem and Hen, it is not discoverable, 
at least not discovered, the explanations of some commentators 
(e.g. TJmbreit, Hengstenberg &c.) being quite unsatisfactory, as 
resting on uncertain etymologies. It was no uncommon thing 
for persons to have two names, and in a passage where they are 
twice mentioned, it would be natural enough, for more accurate 
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identification, to give them first one name and then the other. 
Dr Pusey's suggestion that the first-mentioned names were 
their official names (compounded with the name of God») and 
the second-mentioned, their own proper names, seems probable. 

B. nin* 73*ni P*13P, i.e. "in perpetuam rei memoriam," re- 
calling to themselves, and to others, for their honour (the 7 
before their names would have this full sense), their gift of deep 
significance. 
V. 15 A. And these men coming from distant Babylon, and dedicating 
their riches in this significant transaction, are types of those 
who should come from afar hereafter (the Gentiles) to honour 
Christ the Great King and Priest, and to build with Him in 

the spiritual Temple (7D^ni), i.e. build themselves, as "living 
stones" into the edifice of the Christian Church. 

And the fulfilment of all these typical and verbal predictions 
shall be the proof of the Prophet's divine Mission (repeating 
the words already three times uttered "iX nin* *D DHjn^l 

B. And this fulfilment and your personal participation in its 
blessings, shall be the reward of your obedience to the Voice of 
Jehovah your God. 



Part II. Chs. vii — xiv. 

The second part of the Prophecies of Zechariah (consisting 
of prophetic discourses addressed to the mental ear, in ecstasy) 
is in many respects parallel to the first part (consisting of the 
symbolical Visions), for it embraces, like the first part, the 
period between the end of the Captivity till the coming of 
Christ, supplying many details of that period, not as yet 
mentioned. But it also carries on the history from the coming 
of Christ to the ultimate stage of the Messianic reign. Thus 
this second part is not only parallel to, but an advance upon, the 
first part, according to the usual law of parallelism. This part 
has three clearly marked Sections. 
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Section I. chs. vii. viii. Strikingly parallel both in form 
and subject to chs. i. ii. (the three first Visions), extending fix)m 
the end of the captivity to the establishment of the Messianic 
Kingdom. 

Section II. chs. ix. — xi. Extending from Alexander the 
Great's conquests to the rejection of the True Shepherd (Christ) 
and the curse on the false. 

Section III. chs. xii. — xiv. (beginning with a H^ti like the 
second division). Extending from some period in the unknown 
future when the Jews shall "look on Him whom they have 
pierced and shall mourn " with a penitence that shall restore 
them to God's favour. Their conversion shall stimulate and 
promote a still further thronging of Gentiles into the Christian 
Church. Then comes the Great Battle of the end, represented 
(probably the representation is figurative) as a battle of the 
gathered nations of the unconverted before Jerusalem, their 
first triumph, but ultimate defeat ; the prophecy closing with a 
purified and holy Jerusalem, from which all that is impure and 
unholy shall be for ever excluded. All this is imagery similar 
to that of Isaiah (sub fin.), Joel, Ezekiel (Battle of Gog and 
Magog). The period is that spoken of by St Paul in Rom. 
xi. ch. 



This section is very complete in its moral teaching ; it is Sect. I. 
exactly the same as that of chs. i. ii., indeed it is that of the 9.^?* ^"* 
whole Book of Zechariah's prophecy. The time is two years 
after the Visions, and two years before the completion of the 
second Temple (see Ezra vi. 15). At this time the building of 
the Temple was in full progress, as also that of the City ; in 
short all seemed to present a fair prospect of a complete 
reestablishment of the religious and civil polity of the nation. 
" Was it not then out of place to ' fast and mourn ' any longer 
for calamities which were fast passing away ? " This question 
is submitted by certain Jews to the Priests and Prophets in the 
House of God at Jerusalem. God dictates the answer to Zecha- 
riah. The direct answer is in ch. viii. 19 (" The diays of fasting 
are now to be days of feasting "), but it is preceded by a solemn 

R. 12 
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exhortation and warning with respect to their sorrows for past 
calamities, and their joy for present mercies. The reality of 
both must be testified by holiness of life. Let them remember 
that the neglected exhortation and warning to holiness of life 
addressed to their fathers brought down the national calamity 
for which the days of fasting and mourning were instituted. 
This national calamity is painted in a few vivid and powerful 
strokes (vii. 14). Then follows (ch. viii. 1 — 15) in contrast a 
picture of the reversal of the calamity, the return of mercy and 
favour, and then (viiL 16, 17) the exhortation to holiness of life 
almost in the same words as before, and then, appropriately, 
comes the direct answer to their question (viii. 19). The 
Section closes with the enlargement of the Church (so restored 
and purified) by the coming in of the Gentiles. 



Ch. vii. 1. The year was B. c. 518, the month was Chisleu 1703 
(November, December), the ninth month of the sacred year, 
which began in Abib or Nisan (March, April). [This was the 
third month of the civil year, which began in the month Tizri 
(September, October).] The day was the fourth of the month. 
In round numbers this was about two years before the 
completion of the Temple, which was in the sixth year of 
Darius (B.C. 516) in the month Adar (February, March), the 
twelfth month of the sacred year (and the sixth of the civil), 
and on the third day of the month. 
V. 2 A. The most natural way of construing is to make ^N'H^i the 

subject of H/E^* "and Bethel (i.e. the people of Bethel) sent" 
certain deputies (Sharezer and Begem Melech with their men). 
B. The object of the mission was (1) to entreat, or supplicate, 

or propitiate (HI 7H7) the face of Jehovah {]r\wTw " freundlich 
zu machen " Umbreit). 
». 8 A. (2) A further object was to consult the Priests who belonged, 
or were attached to, the House of Jehovah of Hosts (*^E^^5 

"^* n^i 7), and the Prophets, about a certain question, sc. 
B. Whether they should continue to observe the fifth month, 
as a day of fasting. [The E. V. follows S. Jerome, Michaelis 
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and others. But 7N"n^i is never used of the Temple. Ewald 
C'Lehr. Heb. Spr.") construes *'zu Bethel." But there is no 
evidence or probability that Priests and Prophets were there, as 
in a temporary holy place, till the Temple was completed. 
Their natural residence was Jerusalem where the Temple was 
in rapid progress, and thither no doubt these deputies went. 
Considering that Bethel was a place of importance after the 
captivity, and a considerable place of resort for the returned 
captives (Neh. xi. 31, Ezr, ii. 28), it is likely enough that they 
should take a leading part in obtaining a decision on a religious 
matter which concerned the whole nation.] 

*lUn nSiXn. The inSn. added gerundially (as below 

V. 6 with ), niSDl) as is customary, to continue, enlarge or explain, 
the action of the leading verb. 

D^3B^ naa nr . . . . "iB^Sa, " As I have done this, O how 
many years ! " The HM is interjectional, expressive of their 
weariness at the long observance. HT " This many years," a 
common idiom in Heb. We have it also in English, so Gen. 
xxxi. 38 is rendered " This twenty years." 

There were four fasts instituted in connection with the 
great national calamity. 

The day of the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem in the 
tenth month. 

The day of the taking of Jerusalem in the fourth month. 

The day of the burning of the Temple &c. in the fifth month. 

The day of the murder of Gedaliah, 
which was in some sort the completion 
of their calamities, 

These enquirers ask only about the fast of the fifth month, 
as being commemorative of the deepest calamity. The answer 
on this point would carry with it that on the others. The 
Prophet, in this chapter, adds ** the fast of the seventh month" 
commemorative of the latest and crowning calamity. In the 
8th chapter where he lays down the general rule to be here- 
after observed with respect to these fast-days, he mentions them 
all, and in the numerical order of the months, 4th, 5th, 7th 
and 10th. 

God dictates the answer to Zechariah the Prophet, and it is v. 4. 

12—2 



in the seventh month. 
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V. 6 A. addressed not only to the actual questioners, but also to " all the 
people of the Land," in whose name they spoke ; nor only to 
the people, but also to the Priests, whose duty it was to regulate 
and conduct such religious ceremonies as those in question. 
V, 6 B., 6. This reproach aa to the false sorrow, and the false joy, is put 
interrogatively, appealing to their consciences. 

The question as to the sorrow is 

" When ye fasted, even mourning did ye indeed fast (to) 

Me — Me (I say)?" i.e. Was it a fast and mourning because ye 
sinned against Me — was it a sorrow that honoured Me ? 

The question as to the joy (for termination of the calamity) 
is put diflferently. " And when ye eat and when ye drink, are 

not ye the eaters, and ye the drinkers?" (D^nE^n D^vDNn.) 

The suflSx ♦-r and pronoun *3N in v. 5 and the pronoun DHN 

in V. 6 being strongly emphatic and opposed to each other. 
We have here an instance of distribution. " The not honouring 
God" of V, 5 applying equally to the joy of v. 6, and *'the 
selfishness" of the joy of v. 6 applying equally to the sorrow 
of v. 5. 

The sum then of the I'eproach is this : your sorrow was not 
for sin, but for its temporal punishment, and your joy is not for 
reconciliation with God, but for its consequence, temporal 
prosperity. Both are entirely selfish. 

niSDI Dn&X " ye fasted even mourning." HSD has strictly 
reference to certain external acts expressive of sorrow, e.g. 
rending the garments, smiting on the breast &c. 

ri3E^ D^y3B^ riT. For their MlbD, indicative of impatience 
and weariness, he substitutes the definite time, " 70 years," so 
reminding them of the pi^edicted time of the punishment for 
national sin, which should therefore have been endured with 
patience and resignation. 

*3X ^JnOX DlXn. The suflSx is often appended in this way 
to the verb, denoting the object which is affected in any way by 
the verb. The context determines the particular way in which 
the verb affects it. Here the meaning is "Was your fast to 
My honour V We must construe "Did ye fast to Me?" (^NblH is 
"sin against Me," and so on). The emphatic repetition of the 
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pronoun is in Heb. in the nominative. Its rationale is always 
evident Here "Did ye fast to Me — (was) / (its object)?" 

Another heart-searching question. He carries back their tr. 7. 
thought to the time preceding the captivity, painting in a few 
vivid strokes the thickly populated capital and its surrounding 
territory dwelling at ease with the full blessings of peace. At 
that time too there were prophets warning them on what 
conditions rested the permanence of these blessings. 

D^*)inn nX N*I /n with an ellipse (such as often occurs in 
earnest, excited speech) of "do ye not (remember) the words &c.?" 

r\h^) n3E^» 'T nVna. The verb n^n with the participle 
denotes that it was abidingly inhabited, and at rest. It seems 

best to take DSy* here = habitari, the 1 before T\w^ seems to 
deuote that two points are mentioned, " habitation and rest," and 
forbids the construing " when Jerusalem was dwelling at rest." 

nSsjyni njjni n^mn^iD nny . . . rha^rw Describes the 

whole territory of Judah. 

Instead of quoting the actual words of the old Prophets, r. 8. 
addressed to former generations, he gives the exactly similar 
words (cf. especially Isaiah Iviii. 4 — 11, Jer. xiv. 12) put into 
his own mouth by God for the warning of the present gene- 
ration. 

Gives positive duties of man towards his brother man. v. 9. 

ItDSSy riDN bSE^a. "Judge the judgment of truth/' i.e. 
justice according to the exact rule of right, rendering to all 
exactly their due. 

D^Omi non. in the enumeration of the moral duties of 
man towards man, there usually stand side by side with stern 
and strict justice the gentler virtues of "mercy and tender 
compassion " (D^DH*! is more than HDH ; it is " the yearning of 
the bowels" lit.) pleading for more indulgence than exact justice 
requires. (Cf. Hosea ii. 21 where see note. Micah vi. 8 and 
passim.) 

Now negatively, what they shall not do. v. 10. 

"The distressed and afflicted (enumerating the four usual JL 
types of the class, sc. widow and orphan, stranger and poor) ye 
shall not oppress," i.e. in act 
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B. But more than this. " Evil each man against his brother ye 

shall not think in your heart" 

Probably an emphasis is intended on the twice-mentioned 
VHN. It is the fraternity of mankind that should prompt 
these duties; but the phrase became the usual one for "one 
towards another/' even said of things. 

So here we have a complete rule of morality as far as regards 
man towards his brother man. Reversing the order (1) no 
thought of evil in the heart, (2) no axit of wrong and oppression, 
but (3) strict and truthful justice, mercy, tender compassion. 
V. 11. He heaps up words (in climax) descriptive of their obstinate 
refusal to hear and obey these good words. 

A. (1) "Refusal to attend," l^B^pnS UNm 

(2) " Giving a back-sliding shoulder " (metaphor taken from 
the ox that resists the pressure of the yoke. Cf. Hosea iv. 16, 
q. d. they would not submit to the easy yoke of God's Law), 

B. (3) " Hardening or making heavy Cn^MH) their ears from 
hearing,'' i.e. so as not to hear. This is more than merely 
refusing to give attention. 

V. 12 A. (4) The last and most hopeless step is " the making the 

heart adamant from hearing" (so as not to hear). "l^&B^, " lapis 
durissimus," harder than flint, Ezek. iii. 9, but the particular 
stone is not known. 

To aggravate yet further their guilt he expands the HN 
D^*^D^^I (v. 7), describing them as God's "Law." (A Law exactly 
adapted to promote their well-being, by one who knew and loved 
them ; not the law of a capricious tyrant.) " The words which 
Jehovah of Hosts sent by His Holy Spirit by the hand of His 
Prophets of old." 
B. No marvel that the verse concludes with 

" And there was great wrath from Jehovah of Hosts." 
V, 13. The last words described the feeling of wrath in the Divine 
Being on account of the refusal to hear His law. Next we 
have its manifestation^ and first negatively. "As they refused 
to hear Him, He refuses to hear them." Cf. Prov. i. 24. 
r. 14 A. Secondly, its positive manifestation. The inhabitants of the 
land are swept off as by a whirlwind ('' and I will storm them 
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away," lit 0*1^0X1) to all unknown nations; the land is desolate 
behind them, " none passing or returning." 

Puts the last sentence (which was passive) actively. " They B. 
(the heathen) make the land of desire into a desolation." A 
forcible concentrated expression, *'the land flowing with milk 
and honey, the glory of all lands " is (not simply " desolate " 
but what is much more graphic) " desolation itself" The very 
ideal of desolation realized. 

As the Prophet's warning to his contemporaries, derived from 
the curse that fell upon their fathers for their disobedience, 
corresponds exactly to the opening verses of ch. i. (sc. 1 — 6), so 
does the restored blessing of ch. viii. to ch. i. 7 — 17, ch. ii. 

A beautiful symmetry is given to the book, by this similar 
opening of the two parts into which it falls. 

In passing from the last chapter to this, we emerge from Ch. yiii. 
darkness into light. The dreary desolation that brooded over the 
land of Israel is suddenly converted into a bright and lovely scene. 
Under the renewed Divine favour and blessing " the wilderness 
rejoices and blossoms as a rose," and the land becomes once 
more m&n V*)M " the land of delight." The promises have a 
first and partial realization in the proximate future with its 
restored temporal blessings, but the terms (like those of ch. ii.) 
clearly transcend this state of things, and only find their 
full realization in remoter Messianic times, and spiritual 
blessings. 

The chapter falls into two divisions, (1) 1 — 17, (2) 18 — end, 

each introduced by the words nDxS HlXaX Hin^-nn ♦nn. 
The frequent repetition of '3X n*in^ TSX HS (7 times in the 
first division, 3 times in the second) is to be noted. At each 
stage of the national restoration, at each new mercy, these 
words keep the Author of all mercies before their minds, filling 
them with confidence, and with thankfulness. 

The first stage is the change of mind and feeling (speaking v. 2. 
avdpcjoiroiradta^) of Jehovah towards His people. The jealousy 
HNip is for His people's wrongs. The wrath n&n is against 

their enemies. See note on ch. i. 14, 15. 

This changed feeling prompts the acts which follow. The »• 3 A. 
next stage is 
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a. "His return to Zion, (6) dwelling in the midst of 
Jerusalem/' so that 
B. 6j. "Jerusalem shall be called the city of truth, (a^) mount 
of Jehovah (Zion), the mount of holiness." 

^nae^, " I have (ahready) returned." ^n33B^1, " And I will 
(abidingly) dwell." Mount Zion, with reference to the Temple, 
the special dwelling place of Jehovah. 

B is the consequence of A. He who is absolute truth, and 
absolute holiness, returning and dwelling there, it must neces- 
sarily be a city of truth, a mountain of holiness. But this 
is but part of what is meant. He is also the author of holiness 
and truth in His people, who are to be the inhabitants of this 
new Jerusalem. The next verses speak of these human 
inhabitants — the renewal of the relations between them and 
Jehovah, and then words similar to 2 B are added (8 B) HftM^ 
npTXil, and not till then do we see the full meaning of new 
Jerusalem being the habitation of Truth and Holiness (or 
Righteousness). Thus the paragraph 2 — 8 is complete, be- 
ginning and ending with similar words. 
vv. 4, 6. These two verses present a beautiful picture of the city with 
a population enjoying the full blessings of enduring peace. The 
feebleness of age, and the tenderness of childhood, that most 
easily succumb to the distresses of sieges, famine and pestilence, 
are safe there. The streets are thronged with aged men and 
women, leaning on their staves, and looking on at the children 
sporting in the midst of them, D^priB^D. There is a ring of 

joy and merriment in the very word. 
V. 6. Having drawn this picture, so bright and glorious as almost 
to exceed belief, he stops to say that " nothing is too hard for 
the Lord." The words may be construed as a direct question 
as in E. V., the H interrogative being often omitted. But others 

construe "Because it shall be wonderful in the eyes of the 
remnant of this people in those days, also in Mine eyes (for- 
sooth !) it shall be wonderful !" ironically rejecting the thought. 
See Pusey's note, and Ewald ("Lehr. H. Spr." 802). This comes 
to the same thing, but the explanation seems unnecessary. 
As he speaks of ''(hose days" DHH D^D^l (not ''these days" 
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TrXan D^1B^3), and as those who shall "wonder" are not "this 
people" (Zechariah's contemporaries) but "the remnant (nHNB^) 
of this people," and as again the dispersed are to be brought 
back from all parts of the world (v. 7), it is plain that the 
prophet is looking beyond the dispersion of the Babylonian 
Empire, and the restoration from it already going on before his 
eyes, into a remoter future, a wider dispersion and a more 
complete and glorious restoration. But it is probable that 
the nearer and remoter events blend together in a perspective 
view. 

The former are not only the types, but the first stages of the 
latter, the initial acts of the one mighty drama which is to 
develope and issue so gloriously. 

Dnn D^1B^3, cf. Joel iv. 1. The period is the same, the 
phrase = D^1B\T n^*inN Isai. ii. 2, Micah iv. 1. It is the designa- 
tion of the Messianic times. 

The previous vv. 4, 5 presented Jerusalem at peace and »• 7. 
inhabited by a thronging population. Now he goes back (as 
usual) to show the previous steps which have led to that result, 
and first, whence this population comes, sc. from their dispersion 
over all the world, for the phrase " from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same " is so used. Cf. Ps. 1. 1. 

Next whither they shall be brought. " I will bring them, v. 8 A. 
and they shall dwell in the midst of Jerusalem." 

And the old relations between them and God shall be fully B. 
restored. " They shall be His people and He their God," and 
this npTXUI nbX3. with respect to God, His promises will be 

verified, and He will deal with them in justice and righteousness. 
And on their part, they shall reciprocate by truth and fidelity 
to their obligations and duties, and by righteousness in all their 
doings. As He is in character so shall they be, in their measure. 
(And now we see the full meaning of Jerusalem being the 
habitation of JJ^lp . . • HDK v. 3.) 

Having set before them this glorious ideal, he addresses his v. 9. 
contemporaries, and exhorts them to work towards its realization. 
'*Let your hands be strong" to do the present work that belongs 
to this generation, which is the commencement of the glorious 
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future of which I speak. These words, DSH^ Hiptrin, are 

repeated in v. 13, the intermediate verses assigning the reason 
and supplying the encouragement to exertion. He calls to their 
remembrance the words of the Prophets (Haggai and himself, 
at least chiefly, though there may have been others who 
exhorted to the same effect) who were "in the day of the 
foundation of the house of Jehovah, the Temple, that it should 

be built." 73^nn is in apposition to n*in^"n^3 and the 7 in 

WiUri/ is of the object. The foundation was laid, that.the edifice 
might rise upon it. 
r. 10 fit. He repeats the purport and substance of those prophetic 
utterances which they had heard, the contrast between the curse 
that was on the land before the Temple was founded, and the 
blessing that would be upon it after its foundation. See 
Haggai i. 7 — 11, ii. 16—19. 
V. IDA. "For before those days hire of man took not place " ("came 
not to pass," n^Hi), "and hire of beast was there none/' 

(Hii^N ntonsn *13B^. when a noun is in construction with 
another noun, the predicate may agree with either noun. Here, 
with nDTI^, though it logically belongs to *13B^.) 

Le. As there was such scanty produce there was no need 
to hire the labour of man or beast to gather it in. So many 
explain, but perhaps a better meaning is that there was no 
reward 038^) for the toil of man and beast. 
B. "No peace to him that went out and came in, from the 
adversary " (TX) {external enemy). 

"And God set each man against his neighbour" (in/temal 
dissensions), 
r. 11. "But now (i.e. after the foundation of the Temple) I will 
not be as in the former days, to the remnant of this people " 
(negative). 

'*|J1 nnj^, "the words imply a contrast of God's dealings, 
rather than a contrast of time" (Pusey). It is certain that 
nnj^ is used to denote such a contrast, (compare vw enclitic 
= the now of argument. The now of time is vvv with a 
circumflex). Yet the idea of time is hardly excluded here, 

and does not necessarily conti'adict nTJl DJ^H H^^B' / which 
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refers to a remote future. The verse may be a concentrated 
way of saying that the whole time from the present to that 
remote future, is in contrast to the former times; it is regarded 
as one period of ever-increasing prosperity and glory, like " a 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 

Expands v. 11 positively. Instead of the enmity and the r. 12 A. 
dearth of former days shall be peace and fruitfiilness. 

D17B^n JTlT, i.e. the sowing shall be in peace, no disturbance 
of the peaceful agricultural pursuits. 

" The vine shall give its fruit " (particular) ) the physical 

" The earth shall give its increase " (general) J effects. 

"The heavens shall give their dew" — the physical cause. 

*' And I will cause to inherit the remnant of this people, B. 
all these things," looking forward, as before, to the full and 
ultimate realisation of the promises. 

Formerly, they were a curse (nTTp) among the nations, i.e. v. 13 A. 

a thing accursed, held in derision and hatred. 

Now they shall be a blessing (113*13) — shall be esteemed and 
called blessed ; nor only so, they shall bring a blessing on the 
heathen by spiritually converting them to the true faith, in 
Messianic times; for note that this is said, not of the Jews 
returning from the Babylonish Captivity, but of the TYlKV H*!! 

7X*1B^^ n^31, i.e. the whole reunited nation. 

And now well may the exhortation DDH^ nipTPin "be B. 

strong your hands " be emphatically repeated, with the additional 

ISn^n Sk" fear not!" 

Again the contrast between the former and the latter state vv, 14, 15. 

of things, but here he passes fix)m effects to causes. The tT?/p 

and the HD^li are the effects of the Divine wrath and favour 
respectively (as pointed out by the ^3 " for "). God purposed 
to do evil to them because of their fathers' provocations (sc. in 
not obeying His prophets' admonitions ch. vii 9, 10), and 
repented not (but executed them). And from this unerring 

certainty with which His wrathful purposes Qfirh ^ttb&T) 
have been executed in the past, they are to derive confidence 

as to the full execution of His merciful purposes (3^tJ^n7 ^ttb&T) 
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already in some measure exhibited to the present generation 
(for note the tenses of the verbs " I have returned," and " have 
purposed" and their objects "Judah and Jerusalem," also 

Hhan D^a^a "in these days'). \^yT\ Sn "fear not" (repeated). 
V, 16. But this confidence is only justified if they fulfil the 
necessary conditions, sc. by obeying the admonitions which their 
fathers refused to obey. These admonitions then are here re- 
peated in substance, and partly in the same words, cf. vii. 9, 10. 

A. IB^yn *1B^X Dnann n7X evidently applies to the rest of this 
verse and the whole of the next For HB^y like our English 
" Do " is used of all man's conduct, positive or negative, what he 
says, does, or thinks, as well as of what he abstains (consciously 
and intentionally) from saying, doing and thinking. 

B. The positive duties are (1) (words), "truthful speaking," 
(2) (deeds), " truthful judgment" (on which see note on vii. 9) and 
"judging a judgment of peace," i.e. such a judgment as shall 
promote peace between man and man. This is in fact only 
further describing a "judgment of truth," for such a judgment is 
calculated to promote peace. 

D3^*iyB^3. "The gates" of cities being the usual place 
where causes were judged, where " the seat of judgment " was 
set up. 
». 17. The negative duties are (3) (thoughts), the " not thinking 
evil against a neighbour in the heart" (as vii. 10 B), and to all 
this is added abstaining from false swearing, a blasphemy 
against God, as well as a wrong to man. 

As the list of duties are introduced by 1J1 D^*l3nn H/N, so 

are they summed up by H/N /3 JIN. The rationale of this 
" objective absolute phrase " is differently explained. Certainly 
nX never denotes a nominative case, strictly speaking, though 
it would often be represented by a nominative in Latin and 
other languages, e.g. where it is used with a passive verb, 
y^Nn"nX \Pf = terra detur, but the rationale is " dandum est 

I V T T V ' -\ 

terrain" ("man gebe"). In the present and similar cases, 
most likely there is a subauditur of a verb such as "(Remember, 
or consider) all these things which I hate." (See Pusey's note 
on Haggai ii. 5, also see Ewald " Lehr. H. S." 692, who explain 
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the idiom diflPerently. Ewald gives " Denn alles dies (accus.) ist's 
dass (*1B^N) ich hasse"). Anyhow the meaning is perfectly 
given by (1) "all these things do I hate " or (2) "all these are 
the things which I hate." Possibly, indeed, it is an instance of 
ovaKoKovOov ; the sentence was begun in the first way, and ended 
in the second. See Ezek. xxxv. 10, with Havemick's note. 

(2) Now he proceeds to the second part of his discourse, vv. 18, 19. 
introduced by the same words as the first, sc. "\y\ TWIV *l!n \1^1 
(see viii. 1). 

Having set before, them the glorious future (already begin- 
ning to dawn) that awaited them on condition of their obedience 
to the Divine admonitions, he now answers their question 
ch. vii. 3 B. The fasts for the past national calamities are now 
to be turned into feasts, for their present and future prosperity 
and glpry (on these fast-days see note above, vii. 3). This 
direction is for the present generation, and is addressed 

UnX DI^B^m ttDNHl repeats in summary the conditions 
on which depend the permanence of this prosperity and glory^ 
for the " lover of truth and peace " must necessarily do the 
things prescribed, and abstain from doing the things forbidden 
above in vv, 16, 17. 

Next, a further view into the remote future. This is given t;.20-end, 
in gradually expanding sentences (as usual). 

First, it is said generally. ». 20 B. 

"Yet (shall it be) that there shall come peoples, and the 
inhabitants of many cities." 

The force of HJ^ standing at the head of the sentence 
emphatically seems to be '* Still, notwithstanding present dis- 
couraging appearances, God*s elect, according to the promises 
by the Prophets, shall expand into a vast multitude of " all 
people, nations and tongues." 

Then more particularly, he presents a graphic picture of ^* ^^' 
the preparatory steps for this "coming," this journey — ^the 
inhabitants of one city go to those of another, they mutually 
exhort one another to the journey, each one says to the other 

" Let us go on unweariedly and constantly " (*]^ /H H^vJ denotes 
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the perpetual flow of these pilgrims), and the purpose and object 

of the journey is " to propitiate, seek the favour of (T\wTw, see 

note on vii. 2) Jehovah," to seek Him earnestly " (t^pT? Piel), 
and each one professes himself ready to give the example, 
" I will go with you." 

V, 22. Then coming back to 20, and enlarging it, by adding to 
U^tSjf the word U*)X repeating the object and purpose (inversely) 
" to seek, to propitiate," and adding the place to which they 
journey, sc. Jerusalem. 

D^QJ^ • • • D^IjI probably = Gentiles, Jews, a usual, but not 
invariable distinction of the two words, for sometimes D^fiJ^ = 
Gentiles and sometimes D^*lJ = Jews, 

». 23. Brings out more distinctly the Jews (preceding, and in 
smaller numbers) and the Gentiles (following, and in vaster 
numbers), ten Gentiles to one Jew. The number ten is often 
used of a complete company, an idea of completeness attaching 
to this number, perhaps as being the base of the common 
system of arithmetic, derived from the ten fingers. Cf. parable 
of Ten Virgins. 

'Wl WM *l|yTrinX as a child attaches himself to the skirts 

of a parent, teacher or guide, humbly and helplessly. 

Christian commentators, not unsupported even by Jews, see 
something more in this verse than the above general meaning. 
The time is Messianic (niBnn D^D^U), the time of the coming in 
of the Gentiles into the fold of the elect. The mn^ V*ii singular 

combined with D3DJ^ HS/J (plural suflBx) suggests a Jew tear 
i^oxv^, representative, head, leader of the Jewish nation, sc. 
Messiah Himself. To Him it is that the Gentiles attach them- 
selves in childlike faith and humility, joining themselves to 
"the elect people," and what they give as a reason for so 

attaching themselves, DSDp D^H/X UyiBE^ O, directly suggests 
Sn way " Emmanuel," IsaL vii. 14. 



Those who limit the interpretation of w, 1 — 17 to the 
changed condition of things on the return from Babylon, sa to 
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the reoccupation and reculture of the Holy Land and the re- 
building of the City and Temple, (1) give an unnatural meaning 
to nin DJ^n n^^NB^ as if it = " this people who are a remnant," 
(2) mistranslate Diin D^D^i by " in these days " instead of " in 
those (remote) days " (as it must mean), (3) lose sight of the 
parallelism of the passage with ch. ii. which must refer to 
distant, sc. Messianic times (see the notes there), (4) explain 
inadequately "the house of Judah and the house of Israel" 
V. 13 (i.e. the whole nation) by the fact that some Israelites 
returned from Babylon with the Jews. (See Kimchi's observa- 
tion, " Ephraim belonged not to the second Temple.") 

That the events of the near and remote future blend 
together so as to form one glorious scene, that it is sometimes 
difficult to assign the terms used, to the near and remote events 
respectively, with accuracy, that some of them apply only 
partially to the type, and fully to the Antitype — all this is no 
real difficulty to one acquainted with the Prophetic style. The 
same thing occurs in all the Prophets (cf. also Christ's discourse 
on the Destruction of Jerusalem, and the Day of Judgment, the 
one typical of the other). 



This section divides into three subsections. Sect. II. 

(1) ix. 1 — 10. Beginning with a period some time subse- 
quent to the return from the captivity, sc. the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and extending to Messianic times. 

(2) ix. 11 — 17 and x. Beginning with the Jews' successes 
against Alexander's successors, and also extending to Messianic 
times. 

(3) ch. xL The Destruction of Jerusalem, with the guilt 
(sc. rejection of the True Shepherd) that led up to that 
catastrophe. 

Each part then terminates in Messianic times. The two 
first joyfully for those who accept Messiah, sc. spiritual Israel. 
The last fearfully for those who reject Him, sc. literal Israel 



/ 
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Sub- (I) ix. 1 — 10. The sequence of thought ia these verses is 

the following. 

The kingdoms bordering upon the Holy Land, ac. Syria, 
Tyre and Sidon, and Philistia, fall one after another before the 
victorious hosts of the third great world-power (the Grecian, 
under Alexander the Great), God's instrument for punishing 
their sins (yet a remnant of them is left for Jehovah). The 
crash of their fall is heard approaching ever nearer and nearer 
to Jerusalem. The conqueror presses on and threatens her too 
vrith a like fate, but God " encamps about His house " (v. 8), 
turns the conqueror s wrath into favour and protection. So she 
is saved not by worldly, but by spiritual power. And in this 
particular example of overcoming the world by spiritual 
weapons, is seen the general character of the "kingdom of God" 
in its full development into the " Messianic kingdom." Over 
against the mightiest of earthly conquerors, of whom it was 
said hyperbolically "Unus Pellseo juveni non suflScit orbis," 
with his chariots and horses and weapons of war, is set the 
meek and lowly king, just and bringing salvation, " riding on 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass," without " chariot, horse, 

or battle-bow " (Hfin /D HE^p • • D*lD • • 33*1) " speaking peace to 

the nations," and ruling to the ends of the earth. 

The fall of Syria, Tyre and Sidon, and Philistia before the 
victorious arms of Alexander the Great, the averting of his 
wrath from Jerusalem, threatened by him with a like fate, by 
no human might, is so clearly, though in lofty poetic language, 
described in the passage w, 1 — 8, that even the sceptic and 
infidel has recognized the fact, and asserted (more suo) that it 
is a " vaticinium post eventum," assigning a later date to this 
part of the Book, than to the Visions, and a diflFerent author. 



V. 1 A. NB^D " a burdensome prophecy," i.e. a prophecy of woe. 
" The burden of the word of Jehovah " 
** Against the land of Hadrach ;" 

** And Damascus is its resting place" (the place on which it 
rests), 
i.e. against Syria, and its capital. 



B. 
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Syria (or it may be, a district of it) is called " the land of 
Hadrach" from a city of that name, probably of some importance, 
mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions recently deciphered. (The 
fact of the existence of such a city being long unknown, the 
commentators from very early times, till quite recently, supposed 
that the name Hadrach was symbolical, 1T\ acutus, ^*1 mollis, 
"Stark-schwach," " Sharp-soft," descriptive of Persia, or Syria, as 
powers that showed themselves severe and cruel to enemies, but 
were of soft, luxurious character : alii aliter ; but these explana- 
tions are now shown to be unnecessary.) 

innjft cf. ch. vi. 8, psx pNa ^nn nx inon. The suabx 

by some (as Umbreit) is referred, not to the burdensome prophecy, 
but to Jehovah : ironically, " His resting place (not in mercy as 
in Jerusalem, but in wrath) is Damascus." 
Assigns the reason of A /^3) q.d., 

Jehovah's wrath is against Syria and its capital, a great 
enemy of Israel. 

" Because to Jehovah is the eye of man," 

" Even (of) all the tribes of Israel." 

I.e. because His people look to Him hopefully, trustingly, 

therefore He avengeth them of their enemies. The ) in 7DI 
^ME^ is exegetical of the general phrase "man's eye." (If "man" 
= the heathen, as opposed to "all the tribes of Israel," the 
reason (^3) does not seem so clear.) 

N.B. The end of the paragraph v. 8, O^J^S ^n^NT nnjT^a, 
answers to this sentence ; " as My people looked to Me in hope 
and trust, so I have looked on them, fulfilling their expectation, 
and justifying their confidence." Thus the paragraph is rounded 
off. 

(The construing " To Jehovah there is, i.e. Jehovah has, an 
eye on man, and on all the tribes of Israel " gives a good, and 
perhaps, primd fa^ie, a more obvious sense, and is adopted by 
LXX., Syriac, and many modern commentators, e.g. Hengsten- 
berg, Umbreit &c., but it is very doubtful whether DHN |^J^ can 
possibly so mean. No precedent can b.e found.) 

The wrath passes on to the neighbouring Hamath, another v, 2. 
Syrian city. 

R. 13 
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A. *' And also Hamath borders on it (Damascus)/' 

implying, with poetic brevity and pregnancy (though not 
expressing) that as it is near in position, so also in punisbment. 

B. The next victims are 
" Tyre and Sidon," 

" Because (it is) wise exceedingly." 

Tyre ivith Sidon. The two associated ; the former eclipsing 
the latter in importance, the predicate agrees with it. " When 
a predicate follows two or more subjects, it is regularly in the 
plural, but may be in the singular where one of the subjects 
has a pre-eminence, and the rest are subordinate." Cf. Esther 
iv. 16. DWK ^mj;j1 ON DX Ex. xxi. 4, 2 Sam. iii. 22. See 
Ewald's *' Lehr. H. Gr." 

^3 is " because " rather than " although " here. The meaning 

being that God's wrath was upon her because she prided herself 
on her wisdom. The passage is parallel with Ezek. xxviii. 6, 
where the (moral) cause of her ruin is given by W^, and is 

virtually the same as here, p^ D^nS« ±>2 ^M*? n« "|nn \^ 

V. 8 Gives the twofold way in which she manifested her wisdom, 
skill, energy, &c. viz. 

A. " Her building for herself (H/) a strong hold." 

B. " Her collecting vast riches." 

Play of words in *11X, " rock," and *1*IX1B " rocky fortress," and 
also " siege." The double meaning is no doubt to be pressed. She 
built for herself a stronghold, and this very stronghold hemmed 
her in. Cocceius gives "notatur munitionem fore in contri- 



tionem." 



It is to be added that Tyre not only manifested HMPl in 
her preparations, but in the marvellous skill and energy she 
displayed in the actual siege, as narrated by the historians of 
Alexander the Great (Diod. Sic, Quint. Curtius, Arrian). 
,;. 4. Having exhibited Tyre in her strength and self-confidence, 
he now points out SeiKTiKw (njil) not her human enemy, who 
is but an instrument, but her Divine enemy. 
A. " Behold ! the Lord drives her forth from her possessions and 
maJces another her heir** for such is the full meaning of 8J^*1^ in 
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Hiphil, "expulit e possessioiie;" " hsBreditatem alicui trans- 
misit." 

" Shall smite into the sea her power (or wealth)." 

The meaning is that God will smite her and cast all her vast 
resources and wealth into the sea, the gi-eat source from which 
she derived it, sc. by her commerce. The language is wonder- 
fully concise, pregnant and energetic. 

" And she shall be devoured by the fire." B. 

N^HI emphatic — ^"and she*' — this vast and wealthy and 
powerful city. "The crowning city whose merchants were 
princes, whose traffickers were the honourable of the earth." 
Isai. xxiii. 8. 

The storm of war rolls on southwards and bursts over Philistia. v. 5. 
Her five great cities, each with its petty king, were Gath (inland) 
and four maritime cities (either actually on the sea, or connected 
with a port of the sea, as Athens with the Piraeus), Ekron, 
Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza. Of these only the four latter are 
mentioned here, and Amos i.. 7, 8 and Zeph. ii. 4. Probably 
Gath had sunk into an insignificant place, as Amos seems to 
say (Am. vi 2). Perhaps it had not been restored to the 
Philistines, after its capture by Uzziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. 

Gives the feelings with which the Philistines saw the fall of A. 
Tyre and Sidon, their fears for their own approaching doom. 

The doom itself. B. 

The verse is one of five lines (unusual in Heb. parallelism, 
but occurring several times in this Prophet, ch. vi. 13, ix. 7, xii. 4. 
(See Puse/s introduction to Zech.) The arrangement is inverse. 

a. " Shall see Ashkelon, and shall fear." 

b. " And Gaza, and shall be in exceeding anguish." 

c. " And Ekron, because ashamed is her confidence." 
6^. " And shall perish a king from Gaza." 

ttj. "And Ashkelon shall not be inhabited" (or as some, 
" shall not sit," sc. enthroned). 

Here we observe that Ekron's doom is not mentioned. 
History says less of Ekron than of the other cities ; being of 
comparatively little importance, it possibly escaped the horrors 
of such sieges as those of Ashkelon and Gaza, and fell unresist^ 
ingly into the conqueror's hands. (Later, on Jonathan's attack 

13—2 
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on the PhilistiDe cities, Ekron was simply made over to him by 
Alexander Bala " to honour him." 1 Mac. x. 88, 89.) 

The feelings of fear were common to all the cities, but the 
verbs (in climax) expressing the feelings, are distributed among 
them, as usual. 

K*1^m • • • NTH, alliterative. The sight, and the fear, were 
simultaneous. 

niD3D = " that to which one looks in confidence," " an object 
of hope." This is personified, the meaning is that "that on 
which she placed her hopeful confidence fails her." 

')y\ \?ti nUNV " a king shall perish from Gaza," not a 
particular king, but the sense is that the regal dignity shall 
perish. Gaza shall have no more kings. 

If 3E^n = " sits (enthroned)," what is said of the two cities 
amounts to the same thing. The sense seems probable from the 
next line which takes up the word iJJ^^I in this sense apparently, 
r. 6 A. "And shall sit (on the throne) a bastard in Ashdod." 

Taken in this way, it is said of each of the cities that they 
shall be deprived of their kings and rulers (but E. V. is possibly 
right). 

*1T250, of uncertain etymology and meaning. LXX. gives 
dWoyepij^, and Kimchi derives it from *11T abalienatus est (as 
JWJDD fr. *11jI). "Spurius," "Nothus," is given by most au- 
thorities. Deut. xxiii. 3, TV\T\'^ 7np3 *1T23& N3^"N7 determines 
nothing but that some kind of pollution or disgrace attached to 
the *1Tfi23, incapacitating him for entering into a holy place. 
Adopting " Bastard," it is said that the old legitimate dynasty 
shall fail, and an illegitimate usurper fill the throne. 
B. Having particularized the chief cities, he sums up generally 
with the country and people. 

"I will cut off the pride of the Philistines." 

That on which they prided themselves, their fortresses, arms, 
wealth &c. 
r. 7 A. The suflSxes V. refer to Philistia, personified, and likened to 

a wild-beast from whose mouth = from between whose very 
teeth, the bleeding prey is snatched. 

VXpB^ • • • • von. As ppB^ always is used of "the abomi- 
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nation" of idolatry, "the blood" here is not the bloodshed ot 
war, but that connected with their cruel idol-sacrifices. ''Drink- 
offerings of blood" are spoken of by David. Cf. also Ps. cvi. 37, 
38, spoken of the Israelites who imitated the bloody idol-ofifer- 
ings of Canaan, see too Ezek. xxxiii. 25. 

Idolatry thus being abolished, N*in DX ''even he (so foully 
defiled!) shall remain to our God." There shall be a purified 
remnant even of this polluted nation for the true God. \iC\T\ DJ 
may also mean that he, as well as the Syrians and Phoenicians 
just before mentioned, shall ultimately embrace the true re- 
ligion. 

Extends and particularizes the last sentence. B. 

Philistia, as has just been said, shall lose its old regal digni- 
ties, but shall attain power and dignity as belonging to Judah. 

tpa lit. "captain of a thousand," then "a leader or ruler" gene- 
rally. "And Ekron shall be as a Jebusite," i.e. incorporated into 
Judah, as the Jebusites were. They lived together with the 
Jews in Jerusalem, were subdued by David, but on embracing 
the true faith were completely incorporated, held property, and 
were partakers of all political and civil privileges, cf. the story 
of " Araunah the Jebusite." 

Perhaps the insignificance of Ekron, by which it probably 
escaped the terrible doom of the other Philistian cities (see 
above on v, 5 B), is the very reason why it is selected for special 
mention here, as much as to say, "even the most lowly and 
despised shall be admitted to the privileges of God's people." 

There is no historical evidence of the literal accomplishment 
of this prophecy (of Philistia ruling amongst, and Ekron being 
incorporated into, Judah). Doubtless it is the usual O. T. pro- 
phetic presentation of the great future fact of the admission of 
the idolatrous Gentiles (ever hostile to the true faith, as Philis- 
tia was to Israel) into the faith and full privileges of the Chris- 
tian Church, Spiritual Israel. 

The next scene in the picture of the conquerors progress is v.BA.a. 
his advance to Jerusalem. The heathen cities, each with its 
"House" of some idol deity (as e.g. "the house of Dagon," &c., 
&c.), fall before him, but in Jerusalem is "the House" (H'^Il) of the 
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true God, "the Lord of Hosts," whose honour is concerned to 
defend it from the human host (H^'H) that menaces it. 

vjf njH is to pitch-a-camp against, 

• • • 7 n3H is to pitch-a-camp for, i.e. in behalf of (dativus 
commodi). 

nUX for iOX. The D may be ''from" (as "defence from" is 
implied in ^n^JH), or it may be ^'because of," as E. V. and most 
commentators. 

That which "passes and returns" is the host — 3B^1B1 *1iyO 
being in apposition to and exegetical of HSXIB, or "He who 
passes and returns" may be the leader of the host. 
b. The word *lij^ is repeated, and the host (or its leader) 

characterized as 8^33 "an oppressor." 
B. AH this is due to the watchful providence of God (to no 
human power). 

"For now have I seen with Mine eyes." 

"God's watchful, protecting eye," corresponding to their 
"trusting hopeful eye" directed towards Him, see v, 1. 

The well-known story told by Josephus fits the terms of this 
prophecy remarkably. Alexander the Great "swept on his 
way" (*QJ^) towards Jerusalem, claimed its support and assist- 
ance against his enemies, was refused, threatened later to 
"return" (3B^) with his claim and his host to enforce it; but 
his wrath was averted and turned into favour by Jaddua and 
his company of Priests, who went forth in procession to meet 
him and showed him Daniel's prophecy respecting the third 
world-power, so fulfilling Alexander's heaven-sent dream. 

Others explain 3B^1B*I *l3yiB HUXlb somewhat diflFerently, 
"Defendam domum meam ab exercitu ultro citroque commeante, 
i.e. ab exercitu hostium et ab incursionibus eorum ; nam qui 
excursiones faciunt subinde eunt ac redeunt." 

w. 9, 10. This spiritual victory over the then great world-power is a 
particular example, and an earnest, of the general character of 
the kingdom of Messiah, to which all under the old dispensation 
is but preparatory ; that one great and glorious object to which 
the gaze of all the O. T. prophets invariably penetrates, and on 
which it rests, as the full realization of all their hopes and ex- 
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pectations. As tbe Prophet here beholds it, he breaks out into 
exhortations to joy and gladness. 

TJ expresses joy manifesting itself in action ("leap for joy" v. 9 A. a. 
prop.). 

jn expresses joy manifesting itself in speech (" shout *'). 

run. He points to the King entering triumphantly into His b. 
capital. 

He is characterized as p^nX "Righteous," the most essential 

attribute of a King, and ever given to Messiah Kar i^o'xfjv. 
Righteous in Himself, and the Author of Righteousness. Almost 
all the ancient, and many of the modem commentators give an 
active sense to the word yB^^i- LXX. "a-aJfo)!/," S. Jerome 
"Salvator," Chald. and Syr. Ereptor, liberator, &c., &c. There 
are numberless instances of a Niphal having an active sense in 
other words, but in this particular word, it has in other passages 
always its proper passive force "saved." Perhaps it is better 
then to explain "endued or gifted with salvation." Salvation 
is bestowed on Him as an objective gift which He can bestow 
on others. This preserves a passive sense though not the usual 
one precisely. It may very well be that a writer, especially a 
poet, may give an unusual turn of meaning to a word, to suit 
his purpose. In this way we get a perfectly suitable sense. He 
is contemplated as having this great gift to bestow upon His 
subjects: (E. V. "having salvation," gives it well). 

Further characteristics. B, 

He is lowly (^jy) both in worldly circumstances, and in 
spirit — ^the word constantly denotes the union of the two ; ex- 
actly descriptive of Him "Who had not where to lay His head," 
and Who was "meek and lowly of heart." 

His "lowliness" is exhibited by the mode of entrance into 
His metropolis — ^not on a war-horse, or a triumphal car, but "on 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass." Some take the latter as 
"defining more nearly" the former, "an ass, even the foal of an 
ass ;" but in the fulfilment it is said expressly that hoth animals 
were prepared for Him, in S. Matthew (xxi. 7 iiridijKav hravto 
avT&v ra i/mrui avroiv), but it is noteworthy that the Syriac 

here reads ^oouA^^o U-»-^ ^^ oSncDO, '<et posuerunt super 
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pvllum vestimenta sua." The other evangelists also only 
mention the foal. 

ni3nK"{!l *1^. The plural denotes the animals of whose 
kind this was the foal. "PuUus filius asinarum" = "PuUus 
asininus." The Heb. root JJIN does not occur. In Arab, it = 
"contracto brevique gressu incessit." So Ovid speaks of the ass 
as "lente gradiens." This etymology brings out the contrast 
with the strong, swift and spirited DID war-horse. 

t7. IDA. "And I will cut olBf 

, . , ^ ^ . . „ 1 Le. chariot and horse 
chanot from Epnraim 

and horse from Jerusalem " 



from both — "dis- 
tributive'^ as usual. 



Ephraim and Jerusalem = Israel and Judah. This union of 
the two tribes denotes Messianic times, and spiritual promises. 
See note from Kimchi above at the end of ch. viii. "Also the 
battle-bow shall be cut oflF,'* a principal weapon, for weapons of 
war generally. All this puts the negative side of the description, 
"He shall not employ the usual means of conquest," chariot 
and horse (conveyances) and battle-bow (weapons), hut (^) (posi- 
tively) shall achieve His triumphant successes by His word. 
*imi, "The Prince of Peace'' shall speak peace to the people. 

B. Then the boundless extent of His conquests. All the com- 
mentators see this in the words, which occur also in Ps. Ixxii. 7, 
a Messianic Psalm of which however the foreground is the reign 
of Solomon, the type of "the Prince of Peace." The question is 
how this meaning is conveyed by the words. Aben Ezra's ex- 
planation, cited by Kimchi on.Ps. Ixxii. 7, is "From the Red Sea 
to the Euxine — from Euphrates to the ends of the earth." 
Others give " From the sea of Sodom (Dead Sea), or from the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean ; and from Euphrates &c." But 
it is difficult to see how either of these interpretations would 
convey the idea of universal dominion. 

A much better explanation seems to be this. The promised 
land in its full extent was to reach from "the Sea*' (i.e. the Medi- 
terranean) to " the River'' (Euphrates), as in fact it did in the 
time of Solomon, cf. Deut. xi 24, 1 K. iv. 21, 24. Now the 



v« 
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words before us remove these old boundaries, and make Messiah's 
kingdom extend boundlessly. 

In the first sentence D^"TJ^ D^D, taking the point of departure 
from the western boundary — ''the Sea** — and looking eastwards, 
it is said, the land shall no longer be bounded in that direction 
by the Euphrates, but shall extend to another "sea" (which would 
be the Pacific Ocean). 

In the second sentence |**lN'^DSN"^y *in3D, taking the point 
of departure from the eastern boundary — ''the River" (Euphrates) 
— and looking westwards, it is said that the land shall no longer 
be bounded in that direction by "the sea" (Mediterranean), but 
shall extend "to the ends of the earth" 

This gives the sense of universal dominion, which is evidently 
wanted. See Pusey in loc, also his "Daniel the Prophet" 483. 
See also Keil in loc. 



(II) ch. ix. 11 — 17, and ch. x. Sub- 

section. 
This second part of Section 2 is parallel in many respects 

with the first part, ix. 1 — 10. That part closed with the final 
consummation of all prophetic promises, sc. the establishment 
of Messiah's universal reign. He now goes back again to 
previous events in the history of God's elect people preparatory 
and leading up to this final consummation, at which he again 
arrives at the end of this part, presented now under the old 
familiar imagery of the restoration of the redeemed elect people 
to their ancient home. 

Like the first part too, this second part seems to have an 
historical typical foreground in the struggles with, and victories 
over, the third great world-power. In the first part the fore- 
ground was the victory over Alexander the Great, without war. 
In the second part it is a victory over Alexander's successors 
with war by Judas Maccabeus. That this is the meaning of 
" raising up the sons of Zion against the sons of Javan, i.e. 
Greece " seems probable (see Hengstenberg's Christology, also 
Pusey's notes), though it can hardly be called certain. This 
view gives the whole passage a symmetry and analogy with the 
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previous passage 1 — 10. Some urge against it that Ephraim is 
associated with Judah in the victory, whereas in the Maccabean 
times, Ephraim was still in captivity. But it may be answered 
that though there was at that time no return of Ephraim as a 
nation from captivity, yet many individual Israelites did return 
with the Jews from Babylon, and these would naturally 
associate themselves with their brethren the Jews, in any 
national struggle against the heathen. This would be quite 
suflScient to make the Maccabean victories types of the future 
victories of all "the true Israel of God" over the world in 
Messianic timea It will be observed that in the passage v, 13 
Ephraim is marked out as subordinate to Judah by the very 
arrangement of the verse. 

It is obvious that this second part subdivides into two 
parallel paragraphs (1) ch. ix. 11 — 17,' (2) ch. x., the latter 
expanding the former. 



V. 11. (1) ')y\ HK DJ. Addressed to the whole elect people, of which 

one part (Israel) was still in captivity, and the other part 
(Judah) only, so to say, half-redeemed, being still surrounded 
by deadly enemies. The DJ is emphatic, "Even thou," who 
mightest think it a mockery to be bidden to ''exult and sing" 
for the future glories of Messiah's reign. 

*]n^*l3"m3. Covenants were made by the blood of slain 
victims, hence n**l!l VTO ipicia ri^veiv. God is pledged to 
deliver them, as His covenant people. 

^nri7B^, the act, though in part at least future, is contem- 
plated as already done, because of its certainty. " I have sent 
forth." 

All this was typical under the old dispensation. The Anti- 
type is the Blood of Christ (the only sacrifice in its full sense), 
the New Covenant, the spiritual and eternal Redemption. 

in D^D {^N nia& yyOti. " Bond-slaves, and that in a 
dungeon, and this dungeon without water," a wonderful 
concentrated image of helplessness, dreariness, misery. 

V. 12. A. \n£:h IIIB^, "the stronghold" of their Mighty Defender, 
opposed to " the dungeon " (11!l) of their oppressor. *' Return." 
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The redemption must not only be passive, its objects must 
cooperate with their Deliverer. 

nipnn n^DN. "Prisoners of the hope ;" not that "hope" is 
that which binds them ; this gives no suitable sense ; it rather 
means " hopeful prisoners " (a frequent use of the stat. constr.), 
hope belongs to them as a quality and characteristic. This 
denotes what was the actual fact, that in the midst of their 
captivity they ever had " the Hope " of a proximate termination 
of their captivity, typical of the ultimate Messianic Redemption, 
promised by all their Prophets. 

DVn DJ, probably with reference to Isai. xl. 2, Ixi. 7, whose B. 
phrase is quoted : " as formerly, so to-day again, do I announce 
that I will return double to thee." (See Umbreit in loc.) y^tffH 
answers to )y\^ in A. " Do ye return, then I will return to thee 
(Israel) twofold." 

" For (^3) see, He stands ready armed to destroy the ©. 18. 

oppressor that holds thee in captivity.'* The passage that 
follows is remarkable for the -^schylean brevity and grandeur 
of its rapidly shifting imagery, and it may be added, its 
^schylean obscurity. 

The cooperation (subordinately) of men with God in the 
great work of liberation is poetically represented by their being 
weapons of war in His hand ; Judah His bow, Ephraim His 
arrows, Zion His sword. 

Note the concentration of the sentence. The flB^p of the 
second line is understood in the first, 

" For I have stretched for me Judah " (for My bow, and this) A. 

" Bow have I filled with Ephraim,'* 

*h of the purpose, " to execute My will " (i.e. Ephraim are 
the arrows fitted to the bow. A bow may be said to be filled, 
when an arrow is fitted to it, or the phrase may be a condensed 
one. The quiver is filled with arrows to be fitted to the bow. 
Double ace. of the thing filled, and that which fills it). 

Next the capital (especially its Holy Mount) of the whole B. 
people just named in its two constituent parts. 

" And I will raise up thy sons, O Zion," 

"Against thy sons, O Javan" (i.e. Greece), 

" And I will make thee as the sword of a mighty-warrior " 
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01!lJ). Joel iii. 6, 7 is referred to, almost quoted, wbere Greece 

(Javan) is spoken of as detaining captive cei*tain Jews, sold to 

them by Phoenicians. 
V. 14. Then this mighty-warrior (*I13J) is seen at the head of His 

hosts, launching His arrows as the lightnings. His wai*-trumpet 

is as the thunder. His march as the impetuous and destructive 

" whirlwind of the South." 
ni'TJ^!!. 3 of the manner. 
V, 15. The enemy's weapons shall be powerless to hurt them, for 

they are shielded (jj^j by their Mighty Captain. 

'' And they shall eat, and subdue the sling-stones " (i.e. tread 
them underfoot), 

''And they shall drink and make a tumult as under the 
influence of wine," 

" And shall be filled as bowl(s) — as the corners of the altar." 

The Battle is represented as a sacrificial feast, as often (the 

idea lies in the word HDH/D fr. DH/ consumpsit, edit), cf. 
Isai. xxxiv. 6, Zeph. i. 7. A feast indeed of joyous songs &c. 
OtiTl) yet a holy joy. They are consecrated guests (comp. 
VK*Tj3 ^^'Ipn Zeph. i. 7). Vessels hallowed to God's service, 

like the altar-bowls from which the blood was sprinkled, or the 
comers of the altar which received the blood. 

tff^y The radical meaning probably was a physical one, 
"pedibus calcare." The usual meaning is the secondary, sc. 
"subigere," with a personal object^ The radical meaning is 
thought by some to be the only suitable one here, " they shall 
trample on the sling-stones hurled against them." But as the 
language of the whole passage is singularly bold in its imagery, 
there can be little doubt that "the sling-stones" are personified, 
and spoken of as subdued enemies. Others (as e.g. Hengsten- 
berg) think that the enemies are likened to sling-stones trodden 
under foot. 

In the *inB^1 • • • • 1/3^*1 some see a latent simile to a lion 
devouring his prey, aptly quoting Balaam's words Num. xxiii. 24. 
But the p \tib ibn more naturally suggests the joyous feast. 

1 riK'DD in Gen. i. 28. The earth is probably personified, or its animal 
inhabitants are meant. 
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P 1M. A simile is often briefly suggested by mentioning 

its leading term. The ellipse may be supplied thus, " as (those 
that drink) wine." 

Again the imagery crowds upon us. v. 16. 

He is "the Good Shepherd" who saves as a flock, His A. 
people (sheep, weak, wandering, exposed to wolves). 

Then in their beauty and glory, they are jewels of a diadem B. 
with which the personified Land is crowned, shining aloft 
conspicuously. 

r\*)DDl3nfi. Radically DD3 = elevavit, hence D3 = id quod 
elevatur ut omnibus conspicuum sit, Vexillum The secondary 
meaning is probably not lost sight of here. They are lifted up 
to attract and rally all about them like a banner. Note also that 
*1U is the ornament of consecrated persons (*1T3 separavit). 
If Hengstenberg and others are right (cf. on v. 15) we have here 
a beautiful contrast : the enemies are vile sling-stones trampled 
on the ground ; they are glorious jewels lifted aloft, and 
admired. 

He pauses in admiring wonder to contemplate (1) the author v. 17. 
of all these actions, and (2) those who are their object. 

(1) ** What (i.e. how great) His goodness! What (how great) 
His beauty ! " 

He is the perfect Ideal of all beauty and goodness in Him- 
self, and its source in His Creation. Created beauty and good- 
ness is but the reflection of the Creator. 

(2) Under His beneficent smile all nature springs forth in 
excellence and beauty. " Corn and wine " (the most excellent 
fruits of earth, and typical of all fruitfulness) nourish into 
vigour and beauty the living population. 

" Com shall cause to grow and flourish youths ; wine, virgins." 

y\^ in Pi. = germinare fecit 

This is distributive, " Com and wine shall cause to grow 
and flourish youths and virgins" (emblems of eucharistic 
blessings, and spiritual growth in vigour and beauty). 

(2) Chap. X. This second paragraph of Part ii. is parallel with 
the first part [(1) ch. ix. 11 — 17], taking up all its ideas and some 
of its very words and expressions; expanding it in the usual inverse 
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order, so as to bring the ideas of the close of the last paragraph 
into juxtaposition with the beginning of the present. Thus 
In (1) we had 

a. Release of the captive part of the nation from the 
dungeon, &c. ix. 11, 12. 

" The conquests of Judah, Ephraim (the first ' 
6. * predominantly) over their heathen op- 
pressors. 

c. The fruitfulnesiB of the promised land, i&c. ix. 17. 

In (2) we have 



ix. 13—16. 



jThe cause of the fruitfulness, sc. the rain sentl ^ « * 



The equipment of Judah, and his vic- 



fcj. -! tories over the heathen. (Also of E-f^x.3B — 6 A. a. 
phraim afterwards.) J 

a^. The deliverance of this captive part of) ^ . ^^ 
the nation from Egypt and Assyria. J * 

Ch. X. 1. He had just spoken of " the com and wine " nourishing to 
vigour and beauty the renovated population. But here again 
man must cooperate with God, his prayers must call down the 
blessing. 

A. " Ask from Jehovah rain at the season of the latter rain," 
" Jehovah (who) maketh the lightnings." 

B. "And a gentle rain will He give to them" (cause), 
" To each one green herb in the field " (effect). 

A. Jehovah, the source of all blessings, stands prominently 
before the blessings themselves, implying by the very position 
of the word, what is expressed in w> 2, 3, that other helpers are 
vain. 

^y)h nyH, i.e. when it is most needed. When its failure 
would ruin the prospects of the harvest. 

Then Jehovah is further described as " He who maketh the 
lightnings/' i.e. brings about the electric state of atmosphere 
that is followed by the rains, which they need and ask for. 
(The ellipse of *1B^K before TW^ has no diflSculty, and if 
supplied, it gives a better sense.) The lightning and rain are 
constantly mentioned together, as e.g. Ps. cxxxv. 7, where the 
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sense is no doubt " lightning with (in addition to, 7) rain," as 
Kimchi, and E. V. It can hardly mean " maketh lightning into 
rain,*' a strange expression for "making lightning to be followed 
by rain." 

*11DD is " rain," the general word ; DE^J is " shower." The B. 
words are used to qualify each other mutually. Sometimes (as 
Job XXX vii. 6), n*l*1tDfi DB^J "a shower of heavy rains," i.e. 
"violent rain." Sometimes as here DSyj *IIDD "a rain of 
showerfs)," i e. " a gentle rain." (Alii alitor.) 

And as the consequence of this gentle, beneficent rain, 

" To each man green herb in the field." 

3B^y not "grass" only, but a general termi for "green crops" 
of grass, com, &c. &c. No doubt these physical blessings, 
though included in God's benefits to man, here are spoken of as 
types and emblems of spiritual blessings to His people. 

It has been said, positively, why they should ask of Jehovah <^. 2. A. 
the rain &c., sc. because He is the maker (HB^J^) of storms, 
and will certainly answer their prayer. Now, it is said nega- 
lively, that none but He can or will do so. 

" For (^3) the Teraphim speak vanity &c. &c." 

(This is the simple and natural explanation of the ^3. 

Hengstenberg otherwise, but his explanation is forced and 
unnecessary.) 

D^S*Tn. The etymology and exact meaning of the word is 
not known. Probably they were a kind of " Penates." Anyhow 
they were idolatrous means of divination. 

niDI/Ht Some understand "(dreamers of) dreams," or take 

WDI/H to be personified, making them to be the subject of 
nin^ and pDPlJ^, but this is quite unnecessary. It is much 
more natural to make the D^DDIp the subject of both verbs, as 
E. V. Note the accumulation of nearly synonymous words to 
show the utter nothingness and fallaciousness of these idolatrous 
means of obtaining blessings. It would appear however that 
though all the words are analogous, there is a closer analogy 

Between the two extremes pN and 7311 denoting utter 
" nothingness!' and the two middle terms *|pB^ and KIB^ denoting 
*' fallaciousness,^* 
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73ri used here adverbially. 73!! is lit. ''a breath." 
B. The ^3 with which the verse begins not only assigns a 

reason for the exhortation in v. 1, '1J1 wH^, but for ivhat now 
followSy " Because of the nothingness and fallaciousness of the 
means employed by their teachers and rulers to ascertain the 

Divine will &c., therefore {p 7^) they departed (wandered 
away, were removed, 1J^3) as a flock &c/' Before, in ch. ix. 16, 
it was said that Jehovah " saved them as a flock," now it is said 
from what condition He saved them. In the first place " they are 
removed," " have wandered," from God's safe fold (sc. they went 
into captivity to Assyria) and in the second place "they are 
troubled, or humbled (HJJ^) because there is no shepherd," i.e. 
no true shepherd, none that deserved the name, for there were 
false shepherds as the next verse shows. 
17. 3. A. Against these false shepherds God s anger is kindled (the 
feeling), and upon the he-goats He will visit (the action), 
Dmny, leaders of the flock, are the same persons under a 
figurative name. 
B. " For Jehovah of hosts hath visited His flock, the house of 

Judah," 
" And made him as His goodly horse in the battle." 

npS with vjf is punitive visitation, 

npS with the accusative merciful visitation. 

The house of Judah was already visited in mercy, sc. redeemed 
from the Babylonish bondage. (Ephraim is to be visited later.) 

The imagery is shifted rapidly, as before. Judah is no longer 
the tame, submissive, easily oppressed slieep, but the mighty 
war-horse of noble kind and richly caparisoned (mn DID). 
V. 4. A. " From himself (i.e. Judah), the corner, from himself the 

nail," 

" From himself, the battle-bow," 

" From him goeth forth every oppressor together." 

nJS (part for whole) = " the corner-stone." The state = a 
building, and its r.ulers = its comer-stone. Of. Jerem. li. 26, 
exactly the reverse of this ; where " comer-stone '* has the same 
figurative meaning. 

nn^ = " a nail," cf. Isai. xxii. 23, with Lowth's note ; a nail 
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or peg on which all sorts of household goods were hung: it 
figures him on whom depends the existence and welfare of a 
state. See Ezek. xv. 3. 

riDH^fi riB^p, a particular weapon for the whole " apparatus 
bellicus." 

All these are from himself, Judah shall have rulers and 
warriors of his own to guide and defend him. And as a 
consequence, 

" From him goeth forth every oppressor together/' B. 

i.e. every foreign oppressor. KX^ = " go out of, and away 
from." Isai. xlix. 17 explains it exactly. HH^ p61e-mSle, in 
wild confusion and haste. 

The whole passage is ultimately Messianic. From Judah 
was He who is Kar e^o^nv the comer-stone — the sure nail — 
the battle-bow — by whose instrumentality all oppressors go 
forth from the midst of His people. 

(On the whole this seems the best explanation of the passage, 
but there is another that desei-ves consideration, advocated by 
Hitzig and Umbreit, which understands the objective particle 
in lifiD of Jehovah, takes B^JU as an oppressor, vanquisher &c. 
of heathen enemies, and makes Mlt^ to be the ellipse before \yi2J2 
in A supplied from B. Thus 

"From Jehovah goeth forth the comer-stone and tent-peg;" 
emblems of stability and security in peace, 

" From Him the battle-bow," 

" From Him every oppressor (of Judah's enemies) together " 
(i.e. aU Judah's avengers) ; and so is He Judah's strength and 
defence in war. 

This would correspond to what is said immediately after- 
wards of Judah's successes in war, and the quiet, secure, peaceable 
establishment of the whole nation in their own land.) 

In the passage from 5 to 12 we have a series of instances of 
that style of composition so often found in parallelisms, which 
consists in first stating a general result, and then going back to 
details and preUminary steps. 

The word *|3jI is the key-note of the passage. 

First, it is said of Judah that they shall be DH^!U3 "as 
heroes," v, 5 ; then after some detail of their deeds, this their 
B. 14 
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heroic might is said to be God-given, min^ Jl^!l JlN ^m^JI, 
V, 6. 

Secondly, the same thing is said of Ephraim (after he has 
been " saved," " restored to his own land," been " treated with 
mercy," &c.), D^'lSN TI3J3 VHI, ''and Ephraim shall be as a 
hero," V. 7. Then after many details of their restoration &c. it 
is said that their heroic might is also God-given, nin^3 D^Jl*1IlJ*l, 
V. 12. 

Thus the two portions of the passage referring to the two 

constituent parts of the whole nation of Israel are symmetrical. 

V. 5 A. a. " Trampling on the mire of the streets." The mire is the 

enemy ; this is a bolder figure than in Micah vii. 10 and Ps. xviii. 

43, where the enemy is only compared to mire. 

D*D13. Of this word Hengstenberg says, it is a form of 
participle used when the verb is intransitive, elsewhere D13 
is usually transitive with an objective case. Kimchi says 
it is a participial transitive noun. In this case translate as 
E.V. 

Then going back, 
6. " They shall fight, for Jehovah is with them " (hence their 

courage and success), 
B. " And confounded shall be the riders on horses " (the main 
strength of armies), 
r. 6A.a. "And I will strengthen with heroic might (^n*l!ljl^) the 
house of Judah." 

Coming back to 5 A a with the additional idea that 
Jehovah makes them heroes. 

From this point he turns to Ephraim, who is the subject of 
the rest of the chapter. The intimate union of the two parts of 
the nation is intimated by the blending of the two parts of the 
verse that speak of them respectively. 
6. ** And the house of Joseph will I savey" 

"And I will bring them back and make them dwell*' (sc. in 
their own land). 

The general word "save*' y^S^IN is expanded into its two 
factors (so to say) in the word D^WUB^in, a word coined out of 
the Hiph. of 318^ and 3B^\ according to Kimchi and Ab. Ezra. 
Jerem. xxxii. 37 gives the two words separately, 
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" For I have mercy on them/' ^' 

" And they shall be as though I had not loathed them." 
DH*! and HJT are here best understood of the feelings, not 
the action. The reason (^3^ why He will save, restore, settle 

them is, that " the tender bowels of mercy " (DPI*1) have re- 
placed " the loathing " (PUT) which their sins had caused in His 
heart. 

And again the remote reason (^3) is that " He is Jehovah ^• 

their God, and will answer them;" their cixvenant God, and He 
will not forget nor break His covenant. 

DJyKV This is explained and expanded, in v, 9, where 
their "remembering Him" (and so calling upon Hitn) in 
distant lands is mentioned. 

When thus restored ^* "^ ^' 

" They shall be as a mighty Hero — Ephraim," 

" And shall rejoice their heart, as Wine." 

HfiSy of joy felt in the heart, p 1fi3; for the ellipse see note 
on ix. 15. 

cf. Ps. ixxviii. 65, pa \ynr\i2 •ninja. 

" Their sons too shall see and rejoice." ®* 

For the redemption, the achievements, the victories are not 
transitory, but enduring, and posterity shall share the joy. 

" Shall exult their heart in Jehovah." 

It shall be a" religious joy, a joy in Jehovah, its origin and its 
end. 

/y of joy manifested in outward action, usually, " leap for 
joy," but as it is here said of the heart, it will mean its throbbing 
and leaping in the bosom for joy, a stronger expression than 

naty\ 

n^ri^3 '*in Jehovah" because the joy rests in Him. 
He now goes back to repeat and expand all that has ^* ®* 
hitherto been said of Ephraim. 

1 Hengstenberg rejects this as inapplicable to Judah, who he thinks is here 
spoken of as well as Ephraim. He takes it therefore as only = "make to dwell'' 
(fr. IK'^) a later form of the Hiph., verbs VT and *"B often interchanging forms 
in later Heb. So too Ewald. The objection however falls away if we understand 
the whole passage from A & of Ephraim only, as we may well do. 

14—2 
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V, 8 A. Hiss or whistle, jTlB^, as a man who collects a swarm of bees ; 

cf. Isai. vii. 18, 19. D^nHS ^3 DXapNl "The gathering" is 
in Messianic times, and rests upon (as its cause, ^3) the ransom 

paid for their redemption. 
B. \3r\ 1M \y\ As in Egypt, where it is said of the Israelites 
y^' pi nT\> p WN l^r ^^^^ Ex. i. 12. 
V. 9 A. (Going back again) " And I am sowing them &c.** The fut. 

DpITN is here said of the act already begun and still going on. 
It is a punitive scattering for their sins, but with a remote 
blessing in it; it is also a merciful scattering of seed which 
shall spring up abundantly. Hosea too has this double 
meaning of the word J^IT Hos. i. ii. (passim). And in those 
remote countries and under their deep oppression they shall 
" remember me " (like the Prodigal Son coming to himself and 
remembering his father's house, when "he began to be in 
want"), see Levit. xxvi. 40 — 42, Ezek. vi. 9. 

B. Dn^33 HK VnV They shall revive from their seeming 
national death. The JlN not exactly "with,*' but it presents 
" their sons " as the objects to be contemplated. It is as if he 
said ** I speak of their sons;" it is in posterity that the national 
resurrection shall take place. 

USyi " shall return," probably with a double meaning, *'shall 
return " to God by repentance, and " shall return " to their own 
land. In this last sense it is immediately expanded, 
v. 10 A. Whence they shall return, sc. from Egypt and Assyria. 

B. Whither they shall return, sc. to Gilead and Lebanon. 

" Egypt and Assyria," not literally, but these are types of 
Israel's enemies generally (as often); "Gilead and Lebanon," 
the former locality of the ten tribes divided into two parts, 
Gilead beyond Jordan, and Lebanon on this side Jordan, 
because this part extended to Lebanon, and is therefore fitly 
named from this the most remarkable physical feature of the 
land. 

Urh NXa^ vh\ i.e. place (DIDD) " shall not be found for 
them." But perhaps there is no ellipse, for the word Mlt2) 
seems to have acquired the meaning of " sulB&ce," as Num. xi. 22, 
Josh. xvii. 16. 
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Isai. xi. 15, 16 is referred to, almost quoted^ : the subject of v, 11. 
*1Il!? and n^n is Jehovah. This again goes back to say how they 
were to be brought from Egypt and Assyria, sc. by a repetition 
of the miracles of the Red Sea and Jordan. The sea belongs 
to Egypt ; the river apparently to Assyria, for though 11N^ is 
elsewhere the Nile, kut i^oxv^, there seems no reason why it 
should not be applied to any great river, as the Euphrates. 
" The Nile " would have no sense here. In the parallel in Isai. 
the " river " that is smitten is called *in3n, the usual word for 
" Euphrates." The arrangement is evidently thus : 

10. (a.) " I will bring them from the land of Egypt" 
(6.) " From Assyria — gather them." 

11. (a,.) "He shall pass through the sea (Red Sea), &c." 
(6j.) "Will dry up all the depths of the river" (Euphrates). 
(6,.) " And will bring down the pride of Assyria" 

(a,.) ** And the sceptre of Egypt shall depart." 

n^ is in apposition with D^ " The sea," the Red Sea, was 
of old the great obstacle that afflicted Israel, seeming to cut 
them off from all hope of escape. 

Repeats the word *l3j|, now saying that Jehovah is the v, 12 
source of their heroic might. It is IfiB^!!, in His name, that 
they shall order their whole life and conversation. '^7njin, of 
habitually walking with God, as Enoch, Gen. v. 24. niH^ DW. 
The solemn word of God deals to them all the blessings above 
dwelt upon. 

(3) ch. xi. The third subsection of Section 2. 

Sceptical commentators literally writhe under the difficulties 
of this beautiful, but dark and mysterious chapter. To the 
Christian w, 12, 13, are a guiding light in the darkness. 
There he sees before him the well-known unmistakable form 
of " the Good Shepherd " that " came to His own and His own 
received Him not," sold at the vile price of a common slave. 
He being discerned as the great Central figure, all the subor- 
dinate persons, the time, the whole scenery of the Prophet's 
powerful picture, are understood at once. 

It is to be noted that there is an evident connexion between 

^ On the difference between \he two passages see m^ note on Isai, xi, 15, 16, 
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this paragraph and the last. In the last we had the restoration 
of Israel (the ten tribes) to their ancient home in Lebanon and 
Gilead, their reunion with Judah, so as to form again one 
Kingdom. This was the Divine purpose towards literal Israel. 
Its frustration by the wilful rejection of Him (Messiah) who 
was to effect it, seems to be the subject of the present chapter ; 
Lebanon and (Bashan in) Gilead are taken up again, but now 
in a figurative sense, sc. as emblems of the capital city and 
the subordinate cities of the united nation. All shall be laid 
waste, 1 — 3. This would seem to be the great judgment of God 
on literal Israel effected by the Romans. The rest of the chapter 
gives the moral reason of this judgment (going back, as usual). 
It portrays the evil shepherds (this too repeats and expands 
vv, 2, 3 of the last paragraph) ; the merciful endeavours of " the 
good Shepherd" to reunite the neglected and scattered flock 
(this symbolically represented by His two staves) frustrated by 
their obstinacy; His rejection by them ; then again being given 
up to " an idol shepherd's " guidance, who seems to concentrate 
in himself all the evil qualities of preceding evil shepherds; he 
stands in opposition to the " one true Shepherd," he is " Anti- 
christ." The chapter ends with the judgment on this ''idol 
shepherd." 

All this seems primarily at least to be spoken of the fortunes 
of literal Israel. Yet the close of the chapter seems to show 
that it has also a typical reference to the fortunes of the 
Christian Church, spiritual Israel. Exactly in proportion as they 
imitate the sins of those into whose place they are elected they 
will share the same doom. So that we have in this mysterious 
chapter a second drama (like the first) of faithless Christians, 
treading under foot a second time the cross of Christ ; a second 
time scoffing, rejecting, selling Him at a vile price, and in 
consequence given up to " evil shepherds,'^ concentrating them- 
selves in " one idol shepherd," *' the Antichrist " spoken of by 
S. Paul and S. John, whom " the Lord shall destroy with the 
brightness of His coming " with all those faithless ones that have 
followed his guidance. That second coming is the Antitype of 
the first coming in the destruction of Jerusalem. See our 
Lord's discourse in Matt, x^iv. 3cxv. where type and antitype 
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so blend together that it is not easy to distinguish between 
them. 

(1) vv. 1 — 3, the judgment. (2) v. 4 — end, its moral 
cause. 

(1) A picture of desolation in loftiest poetry. The de- Oh. x. 
scription is in descending climax. First, the judgment lights on ^^' 
the glory of Lebanon (the loftiest height in the land), then on 
Bashan (a lower range of mountains), and lastly descends to the 
banks of Jordan (its pastures and its jungles). 

In vv. 1, 2 the arrangement is such as to bring Lebanon vv. 1, 2. 
into prominence; it is placed first and last ("Lebanon" — 
" Forest of the fortress ") ; the subordinate height, with its 
growth, comes in the middle. 

What is announced and threatened in v. 1 (/^KW • • • finS, 
imper. and future), is contemplated in v. 2 as having actually 

happened (Sfli, mB^ and T^^ all past tenses). 

'nt<3 /Dt<n. " Among thy cedars," or 3 is merely the sign 
of the objective case. The warning to the smaller and weaker 
from the fall of the higher powers is common, cf. ch. ix. 5. 

DnnX *1B^N, "even those cedars which (*lB^t<) are mighty," 
Hengstenberg, but perhaps E. V. is better. 

In V. 2, by a fine personification, the inanimate objects v, 3. 
" cypresses and oaks " are bidden to wail over their impending 
doom. " In v. 3 the Prophet hears the wail repeated and reechoed 
by living beings; first rational beings, shepherds, and then 
irrational, lions that haunt the brakes and jungles on the 
banks of Jordan ('*1^n \)m) : cf. Jerem. xlix. 19, and 1. 44. 

DrmN, "their glory." That in which they delight, the 
luxuriant pastures. Note how the verses ring with the mourn- 
ful word 11^. 

All this is no doubt meant to reverse the picture of the 
preceding chapter where the beautiful and fertile territories of 
Lebanon and Qilead are spoken of as restored to repentant 
Israel. Now they are represented as utterly desolated for their 
repeated and aggravated sins. Yet, as all commentators have 
seen, it all has a further symbolical meaning. The expressions 
"Open thy gates, I^ebanon," and 'the forest of the fortress ' 
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(= the forest which is a fortress), seem to iodicate that " a 
fortified city" is symbolized. This would be the capital, 
Jerusalem. This is confirmed by Ezek. xvii. 3, 12. Then by 
analogy, the other localities, the lower height of Bashan, and 
the banks of Jordan, would also have a symbolical meaning — 
they might well be emblems of the subordinate cities of the 
land. The stately trees would then figure the proud and 
haughty inhabitants of the cities in their differing ranks and 
dignities (cf. Isai. ii. 13, where *' cedars of Lebanon and oaks 
of Bashan" have this symbolical meaning). 

Some think that " Lebanon " more particularly means " the 
Temple " (which was built of cedars of Lebanon), the spiritual 
glory and eminence of Jerusalem, as Lebanon was of the whole 
land ; and they see an exact fulfilment of v. 1 in the well-known 
story of the doors of the Temple opening of their own accord 
during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. This may be true, but 
need not exclude the city of which the Temple was as it were 
the spiritual Centre. 



r. 4-end. (2) The moral cause of the above judgment. 

The following symbolical actions must not be supposed to 
be actually performed by the Prophet (they are in fact im- 
possible), but they are enjoined upon him ev eKa-rda-ei., and 
the injunction is narrated by him to the people that they may 
consider its import. Zechariah is throughout the representa- 
tive of another, sc. Messiah. Nor is it against this, as some 
think, that after His rejection, &c. by the flock, he is bidden to 
"take to him the instruments of a foolish shepherd," v. 15. 
For it is immediately added in explanation, " I will raise up a 
shepherd in the land which shall not visit &c. &c." It is 
plain then that it is this latter that wields "the instruments 
of a foolish shepherd " given into his hand by Messiah. This 
foolish shepherd is Messiah's agent for punishing the flock, and, 
in a certain sense, Messiah does what He allows and bids 
another to do, according to the principle "quod facit per alium 
facit per se." There is a parallel case in vv, 5, 6, "Their 
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shepherds shall not pity them " (Sl&ri^) " for / will no more 

pity (yl&nN) the inhabitants of the land." 

7\T\T\7\ |KX"nN njTl, i.e. " a flock destined to the slaughter " v. 4. 

(cf. Ps. xliv. 22 nrt3l3 }NX). God gives them their last chance 

(cf. Matt. xxi. 37) by sending them " the Good Shepherd ;" but 
because He foreknows that they will reject Him and so bring 
on themselves their final ruin, He calls them by anticipation 
"a flock of slaughter.** It is His usual way of dealing. He 
gives sinners their chances, which therefore they have it in their 
power to accept, though He foreknows that in fact they will 
reject them. It is the old insoluble riddle of God's foreknow- 
ledge and man's free will. 

This term ** flock of the slaughter " is a general one, imme- 
diately expanded into particulars. 

Continues and draws out the figure of " the flock." The v. 6 
description in its literal sense has no di£Bculty. Sheep are 
bought (jn^ip), sc. by butchers, for the slaughter, and that 

blamelessly (IDB^N^ N /). It is allowable that sheep should be 
slain for the food and clothing of man. They are bought of 
rich sheep-masters, who may (witliout blame also) bless God 
for their prosperous traffic ('W1 '^^ T*n3). These sell the sheep 

(inn^lb) after they have been tended and nourished by shep- 
herds (Dn^y*1), which shepherds, with all their seeming love 

for their flock, do not " spare them " (/Ifirt) or " pity them," 
but in fact only think of fitting them for the slaughter. All 
this, which is blamelessly done in the case of literal sheep, is 
a striking figure of the cruelty with which God's flock, Israel, 
are treated by their rulers, temporal and spiritual. But the 

phrase *|JbB^t<^ N7 has its meaning here too. These rulers would 
have God's commission to punish the sins of the people, and 
are only blameable when they exceed their commission, cf ch. 
i. 15. 

Note that the natural order, sellers, shepherds, buyers, is 
reversed ; " the buyers that slaughter " (P*in^) the sheep are 

placed first, in order to bring the end of v, 4 (Hinnn) into 
iliamediate contact with the beginning of v. 5, 
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M) Sl&n^ k'? Dn^p = " their shepherds not (one of them) 
shall spare &c." 

v. 6 A Takes up the last words of the last sentence of v. 5, '1!l*| 7*Dbrt^, 
explaining the meaning of 5, its application to God's flock, 
Israel. So will He (" the Good Shepherd," for He is " God ") 
treat them ; will no more spare them after they have rejected 
their last chance. This is enforced by a Pl*)!!^ QM^. 
This is negative. Next it is added positively, 
B. " Behold I will deliver &c." (cause to be found, N^X&fi). The 

^DiN T]^r\ is emphatic, calling attention to the fact that " this is 
God's doing *' in punishment for their sins ; men are but His 
agents. The sentence is a short but vivid and accurate de- 
scription of the strange internal dissensions (*iny*1 ^^i B^^N) 

that prevailed in those last terrible days of the siege of 
Jerusalem, and made them a prey to their besiegers, virtually 
to him whom they in fact chose to be their king, when they 

said " We have no king but Csesar " (1370 ^^^). Then follows 
the wasting and destruction of the Land by them, and the 
finality of the judgment, and its permanence (not only " I will 
deliver them into the hand &c." as in the previous sentence, 
but) " I will not deliver from their hand." 

From 4 — 6, we have two points : 

(1) The injunction to feed (pasture and tend) the flock. 

(2) Whilst at the same time it is prophesied that it was a 
flock destined to the slaughter. 

Answering to these two points, and expanding them, we 
have in the following vv. 

(1) Obedience to the injunction, by the Prophet (Messiah's 
representative), v. 7. 

(2) The results of His attempt, showing, after experience, 
that the prophecy was fulfilled. 

V. 7 A. " So I fed (pastured and tended, ny*1t<*l) the flock of the 
slaughter, for you, ye meek of the flock." 

ninnn |NX is general. But all were not destined for 
slaughter. Some were saved by Him, and it was in fact for 
these, "for the elect's sake," that this gracious oflSce was 
efliciently -exercised. These therefore are raentioned in par- 
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ticular. p7. 7 commodi. On the character designated by ^iy 

see note, ch. ix. 9. 

How He exercised His ofl&ce. This is symbolically repre- B. 
sented by His taking two staves, one called DJ^i the other 

D v^h. Most commentators understand the first word to refer 

to the " kindness and graciousness " with which He fulfils His 
pastoral office, and the second to the effect which He intended 

to produce on them, sc. " their union " : (D v^rt = " Bonds," or 
" Binders "). Of the latter there can be little doubt from what is 
said in v. 14. But the former is not so clear. The breaking of 
^Aa^* staff is said in v. 10 "to indicate the annulling of the 
covenant made with all the people." Possibly the word DJ^i 
also refers to the effect intended to be produced on them, sc. 
to make them *'a gracious, lovely, beautiful" flock, as they 
would be, in covenant with Him, filled with His graces, blessed 
with His gifts. Ps. cxxxiii. 1 perhaps confirms this sense ; at 
any rate, if this is the sense, it is a good illustrative passage, 

nn^ Di D^n« nne^ d^yrnai nuD-na n:n cf. Balaam's 

words, Num. xxiv. 5, 6. 

" And I cut off (literally " made to be hidden," " made to r. 8 A. 
disappear," "effaced," ^^^tDN1) the three shepherds in one 
month." 

An obscure passage, perhaps best explained thus : 
We are plainly in the times when Christ " the Good 
Shepherd " undertakes the charge of the flock, uniting in 
Himself the three offices of (1) King, (2) Priest, (3) Prophet, 
which at the time of His appearance were discharged by three 
classes of men, sc. (1) Civil Rulers (and two classes of religious 
guides sc), (2) Priests, (3) Prophets, or teachers of the Law. 
" The three Shepherds " superseded and effaced by Him are 
doubtless these three well-knotun classes (note the definite 
article D^^IH), not three well-known individuals, for the history 
of the times indicates none such. The fact that these three 
classes by whom the people were so ill-shepherded were ever 
shifting and changing, one ruler rapidly succeeding another, 
and all soon to pass away with the extinction of the Jewish 
Nationality, may perhaps be meant to be represented by their 
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being cut oflf " in one month." There is some probability and 
evidence that *' a month " was used as a general term for a short 

and changeful period (so Hosea v. 7, 'Wl B^^^ D /DN^ HJiy 
" Now a month shall consume them''}, and this is natural As 
the steady light of the sun, and the long period of its (apparent) 
revolution, is naturally the emblem of stability and long 
duration, so is the short revolution of the ever-changeful moon 
the natural emblem of instability, transitoriness, and short 
duration. (See Pusey's instructive notes on the whole passage ; 
and his demonstration of the utter futility of the attempts of 
some sceptical commentators to find a literal cutting off of 
three kings in the space of a month, in the past history of 
Israel, " Introduction to Zechariah.") 
B Gives* the reason of A, the feelings of mutual hostility 
that existed between them. 

"And my soul was impatient with them," 

" And also their soul loathed me." 

Dnn *B^fii TXpnV From the analogy of nT\ IXp and 

ftK *1Xp the phrase probably means "to lose patience with," 

"to be irritated with." Nor is Judg. x. 16 against this, for 
the phrase there does not necessarily mean " the Divine grief 
for His people's misery " (Pusey), but may refer to the Divine 
impatience, irritation {dvOpto'iro'n'aO&s) on account of their 
misery, against those who inflicted it. Cf Zech. i. 15. 

The feelings of the " Good Shepherd " towards the " evil 
shepherds" are expressed by a milder term than that which 
describes their feelings towards Him. They loathe and abhor 

Him, "jn^. 
r. 9 A. Judgment having been pronounced, first on the evil shep- 

herds, as being first in guilt, He now addresses the flock. 
They too under their shepherds' guidance and example had 

^ Eeil sajB that it is grammatically impossible that T^RDKI should be 
understood as a simple past, and IVpm as a plusq. perf. Bnt this seems to be 
one of the many cases where an ultimate act is first given in a past tense, and 
then a preliminary step in the same tense. Probably we have an instance in 
N.T. Matt, xxviii. 1 — 3, where ^X^e in v. 1 is a simple past, and the past tenses in 
2, 3 are plusq. perf. describing what had taken place before Mary Magdalene oamOt 
See Dean Burgon's notes on the B. V^ 
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become so corrupt, that He is obliged to abandon His merciful 
purposes towards them. " I will not pasture you " (but leave 
you untended). 

There seems to be a climax in these words. (1) Death B. 
without violence, sc. by famine and pestilence, (2) Death by 
" cutting ofif," sc. by the sword of the enemy, (3) Death by being 
devoured by each other, in the literal sense. All these hideously 
exemplified in the last days of Jerusalem. 

Jerem. xv. 1, 2 and xliii. 11 seem to be referred to, but in 
Jeremiah the fate assigned to those who escape death (without 
and with violence) is captivity, whereas in Zechariah it is the 
more horrible one of mutually devouring each other, like wild 
beasts. This change is suitable to the more terrible siege of 
Jerusalem, here predicted. 

The determination to abandon His pastoral ofl&ce and leave v. 10. 
them to perish, is now followed by the breaking of the sym- 
bolical staves, the instruments of pasture, and first of that 

called Dtfi; this is to indicate (7) the annulling of the covenant 

made with all the people, D^fiyiT/D'nN, i.e. with all the 12 
tribes of Israel collectively. No covenant could continue to 
exist between Him, the all-holy One, and the deeply corrupted 
people. 

Next it is added that this meaning and purpose (7) was ». 11 A. 
actually earned out, " in that day " (the day on which the stafi" 
was broken), 1i*| *lflni . 

"And they knew thus (p), sc. the meek and lowly of the B. 

flock, who observe me, that it was the word of Jehovah," 

i.e. the elect, "the few chosen" out of "the many called," 
recognized in all this the fulfilment of God's word, so often 
predicting that such a doom awaited the faithless people. Cf. 
Joh. xvi. 4, "These things have I told you, that when the 
time shall come, ye may remember that I told you of them." 

^HN D^^B^n. Cf. Hosea iv. 10. Keeping their eye upon 
Him, watching all indications of His will. Ps. cxxiii. 2 well 
explains the phrase, " As the eyes of servants to the hand of 
their masters so our eyes to Jehovah our God." 

He now gives them an opportunity which they may embrace v, 12 A. 
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or not, at their will (iSnil n'? DN • • • • lib DN), of showing 
in what estimation they hold Him their kind and loving Shep- 
herd. **1DB^ *lin. He condescends to speak as a hireling shep- 
herd, and as such had He toiled for them. The hire, the 
reward He really desired, was their loving ohedience, hut this 
they give not. 
B. They accept His proposition, and exhihit their ingratitude 
by weighing out for Him the vile price of a slave killed by a 
beast (see Ex. xxi. 32), viz. thirty pieces of silver. In the 
fulfilment of this, it is the faithless one among the disciples, 
and the faithless " Chief Priests and Captains," between whom 
the transaction is carried on, representatives of the whole 
faithless nation. 
V. 13 A. The destination of these thirty pieces of silver. In the 

fulfilment it is not Christ Himself (of whom Zechariah is here 
the representative) who disposes of the money, but He is said 
to do what He causes or allows others to do with respect to 
Himself. 

First Jehovah bids Him ** cast them (inD^^B^n, a word of 
scorn, contempt, rejection) to the potter*." The next words are 
an exclamation of Him who is so bidden, ironically spoken; 
" The magnificence of the valiie which I was valued at by them !" 
an emphasis being on the repeated *1p^. 

B. In the injunction of A the ultimate destination of the 

money only is spoken of, it was to be " cast to the potter.'' In 
the obedience to the injunction, their intermediate destination 
is supplied. They were brought to " the House of Jehovah," 
before they went to the potter, as the price of his field. The 
whole passage must have been an utterly dark riddle, when first 
uttered, dark possibly to the Prophet himself. The fulfilment 
brings out every point exactly and clearly. No Christian need 
trouble himself with the conjecture of sceptics that *1X1*=*1X1M 
" treasury," for which there is not the slightest authority, and 
which makes the passage inconsistent with the Gk)spel History 

^ Keil supposes that "to cast a thing to the potter" was a proverbial phrase 
for throwing a thing away as worthless. There is however no trace of snch a 
proverb elsewhere. 
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of the transaction ("it is not lawful to put them into the 
treasury, because it is the price of blood," Matt, xxvii. 6). 

Then the second staflF is broken (D^ /3n) to indicate the v, 14. 
giving up of His merciful intention of reuniting the divided 
kingdom, so often announced, c£ Isai. xi. 12, 13, Jerem. iii. 18, 
Hos. i. 11. All ** bands" of Brotherhood were, as a fact, 
fearfully broken after they had rejected Christ. (This is the 
same thing that was prophesied at vv. 6 and 9.) 

The Prophet, the representative of Messiah, is now bidden v. 15. 
to " take the instruments of a foolish shepherd " (not further 
defined, probably instruments that would hurt and injure, not 
gently guide the flock). The next v. which explains this v. 
(^3 for &c.) shows that He gives these into the hands of the r. 16. 

evil shepherd, an Antichrist who shall carry out the sentence 
pronounced on them in punishment of their rejection of Him- 
self (see note above on v', 4). This evil shepherd, exactly the 
opposite of " the Good Shepherd," probably means the collective 
" false Christs and false prophets that should show great signs 
and wonders &c." (Matt. xxiv. 24); just as above the "three 
Shepherds," v, 8, mean not three individuals, but three classes. 
What is said of this shepherd is in climax, first what he shall 
not do in four terms, then what he shall do in two terms. 

a. " The cut oflf (or hidden, or effaced) he shall not visit." 
nnriMn must mean ** destined to be cut off," for he could 
not visit those actually cut off, just as above v. 9, nttbn = "those 
appointed to death." The thing is so certain that it is spoken 
of as Si/ait accompli, 

b. " The young he shall not seek." *iyi is not used else- 
where of the young of animals, but it may be used here, as 
human beings are meant by the sheep. "The young" are 
thoughtless and wilful and wandering, and require to be 
"sought" (B^p3) (others construe TJ^i '* wandering, dispersed" 

ex usu Arab., so LXX. to iaKopiria-fievov, S. Jerome "disper- 
sum," but without necessity). 

c. "The broken shall not heal," i.e. "broken in bones" or it 
may be " broken by sickness and disease." 

d. " That which stands (H^W) he shall not sustain." As 
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the last term spoke of an unsound state of health, this in 
opposition speaks of a sound state, " stand firm and strong '' 
(instead of falling sick). 

What he shall do is in two terms. 

a. " The flesh of the fat he shall eat " (his own advantage). 

b. " Their hoofe shall tear asunder " (wanton cruelty). 

V. 17. Lastly follows the judgment upon this "foolish idol shep- 
herd " (exhibiting his folly by forsaking the true God). For he 
too shall perish with " the flock which he has forsaken " (^5iy 
|t<lfn). His boasted power and intelligence (graphically described 
by their chief instruments, " the arm, and the right eye ") shall 
perish. The sword shall be upon them, for it is by war that 
they perish. The arm utterly dried up, the eye utterly ex- 
tinguished. The power of this figurative language is felt at 
once. 

(For a further probable typical meaning of all these judg- 
ments see note above, introduction to the chapter.) 



XIV. 



Sect. III. This third section of Part II. of Zechariah's prophecies may 
Ch. xii.- be fitly entitled "the Vision of the Last Days." It exhibits the 
final struggle between good and evil (concretely, between the 
Church and the world), issuing in the triumph of the former, and 
the establishment of an eternal reign of righteousness and 
peace. It is the thought of this great and glorious future 
" Day " that brings to Zechariah (as indeed to all the O. T. 
prophets) such heavenly consolation, amidst the darkness that 
surrounds him in the present; and the emotion of his heart finds 
expression in the ceaseless repetition of the words " that day — 
that day — that day," as its events pass before him in detail in 
his mental vision. As might have been anticipated fi*om the 
nature of prophetic ecstasy \ the picture of this great and 
glorious " Day," presented before the imagination of the en- 

^ For it is plain that the Prophets were not mere passive recipients of Divine 
Revelation. They were left to clothe the substance and matter of Bevelation in 
their own familiar words and imagery, though under Divine guidance against 
error. The outward form and expression of the truths revealed is the human 
element of Holy Scripture. Any other view of Bevelation is surrounded with 
difficulties. 
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tranced Hebrew prophet borrows its forms, lineaments, and 
colours from the familiar past history of his people. The 
struggle between good and evil is a mighty battle between the 
elect of God gathered in their ancient capital, Jerusalem, and 
the heathen hosts investing the city. Thither does Jehovah, 
i.e. Messiah, descend (sc. on Mt Olivet) with His Saints to 
decide the battle. There is the source of that mystical cleansing 
stream of grace and salvation. Thither do the remnant of the 
converted heathen go up to pay their homage, and to keep the 
ancient " feast of Tabernacles,'' for the centre and capital of the 
old Theocracy, now cleansed and glorified, is made also the 
centre and capital of the new Theocracy. There the mighty 
victorious King sets up His throne, and from thence exercises 
over Jews as well as Gentiles a dominion which shall endure 
through the endless ages of Eternity. 

With these closing chapters of Zechariah are to be compared 
the picture of the latter days drawn by other Prophets, especially 
Micah, Isaiah, Joel, and Ezekiel, which offer many parallels. 
They too, like Zechariah, describe this future day in typical 
terms borrowed from the old Theocracy (cf. the parallel passages 
given in E.y. margin). This seems a more reasonable and 
probable view, than the literal fulfilment anticipated by some 
commentators. 

The section divides into two subsections, 

(I.) chs. xii., xiii. (II.) ch. xiv., 
the second subsection being in its main substance parallel 
to the first, but supplementing and expanding it according to 
the usual law. 



(I.) chs. xii, xiii The sequence of thought is this. Sub- 

(1) The victory (not without loss) of Israel, now restored 
to the favour of God, over the heathen gathered against Jeru- 
salem, xii. 1 — 9. 

(2) Then (going back) the moral cause and the processes 
of this restored favour — repentance, pardon, purification, xii 10 
— xiii 6. 

(3) Then (by a sequence which to a Christian can present 

R. 15 
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no difficulty) the death of Messiah, the author of salvation to 
all His elect, the mediator, and the sacrificial victim of "the 

new covenant" by which they are made His people (^HTbit 

'rha "^^ na«^ «ini Wn ^»y), xiii. 7—9. (On the connection 
between (2) and (3) see further in the notes.) 



(l)Ch.}di. Take w. 1, 2 together, and understand NB^lb before 7^ 
w. 1 2. HniH^ V. 2, q.d. the burdensome prophecy, or the woe (NB^fi) at 
the siege of Jerusalem, is upon the whole united nation (Israel 
+ Judah). They sufifer, though they gain the ultimate victory. 
What the siege of Jerusalem is to the Heathen, comes in the 
middle. The very arrangement by which the heathen are 
compassed about by Israel and Judah, is significant of the facts 
of the case. The besiegers, so to say, become the besieged. 

in*) D^&B^ ni3i. The following vision is of that new 
order of things called by S. Peter (in 2 Pet. iiL 13) "new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness." 
However marvellous such a renovation, it can be eflfected by 
that Omnipotence which effected the creation of the old heavens 
and earth, and breathed the spirit of man into him, making 
him in His own image. He who created can and will restore 
and beautify and glorify man's stately dwelling-place, and 
sanctify its inhabitant, renewiog in him the original righteous- 
ness which he had lost. 

Man's dwelling-place is described (as elsewhere) according 
to its sensible appearance. Earth rests as it were on a solid 
foundation (^DV), and over it is spread a glorious curtain or 
canopy (ni33). Man is described by his distinguishing cha- 
racteristic, his nn, which stands for the whole immaterial part 
of his being, 

t7. 2. 7jri"C)D. An intoxicating cup of large dimensions, causing 

to reel and stagger. The cup is of God's wrath, as usual The 
dark picture of the terrible final contest is then lightened up 
by the promise of ultimate victory to the besieged elect of God 
This promise is, for their encouragement, put at the very 
beginning of the description. 
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The same truth is presented under another figure. Jerusalem ». 3 A. 
is to the heathen hostile nations as a burdensome stone (lit. " a 
stone, a burden," the two words being in apposition*) which 
tears and crushes those who attempt to lift it. 

(Two striking images of the ultimate fate of all who oppose 
themselves to the Church of Christ, the spiritual Jerusalem.) 

ID*1B^, Levit. xix. 28, xxi. 5, is used of " cutting " the flesh. 

"And shall be gathered &c." ISDKil, the 1 = "for." This B. 
says explicitly what was only said indirectly and implicitly in 
2. 3 A, sc. that all nations &c. should be gathered against 
Jerusalem in that day. 

Now the battle is described in detail. In this verse, we ». 4. 
have Jehovah's agency. "He will smite. His eye is open." 
The cavalry of the hostile armies is the prominent idea in the 
verse and comes first and last. 

1M1*I . . . . D*ID '7D HDK. Distributive. " Horses and A. 

riders shall be smitten with terror and madness." pHfiJl is the 

feeling of terror and panic. jlJ^iB^ (error) is probably the 

consequence of the feeling, sc. their running hither and thither 
in mad confusion instead of keeping their ranks. Thus the 
cavalry, which is the main pride and strength of the armies, 
throws all into wild disorder. 

Ps. XX. 8, np^-DB^n wni«i d^d^idi nSxi M^a rha b. 

1^3W I^hSk. Whilst the eye of Him who is the Trust and Glory 
of His people is ever open upon them in watchful mercy, the 
objects of the trust and glory of their heathen foes are " smitten 
with blindness." This is the contrast evidently meant. In the 
arrangement of the verse, Judah is surrounded by the enemies* 
cavalry. 

Next the eflect on the hearts of the Jewish princes (the v. 5. 
leaders of the nation) of the sight of their people thus under 
the watchful guardian eye of Jehovah, whilst the main strength 
of the encompassing hostile hosts is thrown into utter confusion. 
" They say in their heart (each one of them), Strength to me are 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem in Jehovah of Hosts, their God," 

^ Or it may be **a stone of lading." 

15—2 
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Le. they feel secure in the victory of their people, in, by, through 
(3) Jehovah &c. They are strong only in His strength; the 
God of Hosts (ni«3X), He is their God 

r. 6A. Then HTin^ ^fi/N is taken up again. Their confidence is 
not misplaced. Jehovah makes these princes and leaders (with 
such God-protected, God-strengthened hosts under them) '' as a 
hearth of fire &a" 

(1) *1V3 is a large bowl or caldron of fire. D^ by its 
plural form would mean wood cut up for the purpose of burning, 
into many pieces (the enemy is destined to destruction). 

(2) The second similar figure advances on the first, *' a torch 
in a sheaC" more easily ignited, and more rapidly consumed, 
than " pieces of wood." 

*' And they (princes of Judah) shall devour (like the eager 
flames) on the right hand and on the lefb all the gathered 
hosts of the enemy." And then 
B. "Jerusalem shall be inhabited once more (Tip) in its own 
place, even in Jerusalem," which seems to be an idiomatic 
phrase for '' the capital of the nation shall still remain in its 
place," though menaced with utter annihilation. It shall not 
be shifted to another locality, the old site shall still be the 
central point of the new kingdom*. 
V. 7. Lest the &vour promised in the last verse to (1) the princes 

of Judah (iTTin^ WN, probably = the royal princes) and (2) 
Jerusalem, should puff them up, it is now added that the same 
favour shall first be shown to the whole people of Judah 
dwelling in the undefended country, that so (1) the glory 
of the house of David, and (2) the glory of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, should not exceed that of Judah (the tribe) 

(Sy • • • • h"Mr\ ih, " shall not be great. . .above"). miH^ ^H 

" tents of Judah " expresses their undefended state, in contrast 
to the fortified city of Jerusalem. Jehovah can save ydthout 
human means of defence. It shall be seen that all are equally 
indebted for their security to Jehovah; there shall be no 

^ "Jerosalem is first personified as a looman (meaning the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem), and then spoken of as a Hty" Keil. 
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jealousy of one part of the nation against another, no boasting 
of one against another. 

These two verses resume and expand, and the paragraph w. s, 9. 
(1 — 9) closes as it began with (1) Jerusalem prevailing over 
(2) the heathen hosts. 

The Prophet's thoughts linger on the signal salvation of v. 8. 
" that day!* He loves to go over it again, dwelling both (1) on 
Jehovah's protecting care (primarily) 'U1 n*in^ W^, and (2) on 

the human agency which He employs, sc. the hosts within the 
city. The feeblest among the latter shall be strong. This is 
forcibly and graphically expressed by saying that "He that 
stumbleth among them shall be as David," the hero king. 

(/B^M seems to have this sense, but others say "collapsus est") 
"The House of David itself shall be as God, even as the 
Angel of Jehovah before them." This glorification of the 
House of David seems to have an unmistakeable Messianic 
reference. From that House of David shall come He who is 
Emmanuel, " God with us," not only in His human descent of 
" the house and lineage of David." Again the House of David 
shall be as " the Angel of Jehovah before them," their head, 
their leader on to victory. That " Angel of Jehovah " so often 
mentioned in Holy Scripture and by Zechariah himself, as 
invested with Divine attributes (cf. note on ch. L 8). That 
this is a Messianic passage is admitted by Umbreit, and even 
by the sceptical Meier. 

"^^ lfihlS2 D\nSx3. The second term defines the first 
more nearly. "God, even Him who is called "the Angel of 

Jehovah," i.e. the 2nd Person of S.S.T., MessiaL If "^^ yhti 

meant merely a created Angel, the second term would say less 
than the first, which can hardly be the case. "David, God, 
even the Angel of Jehovah," must, one would think, be in 
climax. 

This verse clearly ends the paragraph that describes the ». 9. 
victory of God's elect over the heathen : it gathers up the 
whole into one short sentence, ending the paragraph as it 
^egan. TIjq divisipo of E.V, ig wrong. 
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VpSH, in the emphatic Piel, spoken of God's earnest effort 
and determination to carry out His will {dvBpcoiroiraO&f;). 



(2) Oh. xil. The second paragraph supplements the first, it describes the 
penitence and the purification that must have preceded the 
victory, the joy, and the peace of the first paragraph. Yet 
this paragraph is not antecedent in time to the whoU of the 
first. The moral order is ever this. The tribulation and distress 
of Grod's people by reason of the world's oppression (figured by 
the siege of Jerusalem) produce the sorrow and purification, 
which restore God's favour to them, and give them the final 
victory over the world. 

V. 10 A. D^JWnni |h nil . . . . ^naSe^l. The very grace to ask for 
grace must come from the Spirit of God poured into the 
heart, jh is " grace." D^31inn are " supplications for grace." 
" Welch' ein lieblicher Bund ist das I Von oben Gnade, und 
von unten Flehen um Gnade ! " Umbreit. 

'121*1 ItO^inV "They shall look on me whom they pierced." 
vN has an overwhelming weight of authority in its favour. 

(Ewald rejects it for V7K, on the ground that it is an absurdity 

to speak of weeping over Jehovah, as if He were never to come 
back again!) Jehovah, then, identifies Himself with one 
whom the Jews pierced \ The mystery of the Incarnation and 
Crucifixion could not be more clearly foretold. The Jook 
OtO^iHI) is one of remorse, compunction, hope, trust*. 
B. The two lines are in climax : 

" And they shall mourn over Him as the mourning (^iJCHS) 

over the only-son," 
" Shall be in bitterness over Him, as one is in bitterness over 

the first-bom." 
nfiD is the outward expression of sorrow, as beating the 
breast, rending the garment, &c. ^OH is of the inward feeling. 

1 Joh. six. 37. 

^ 1(^K JIK, because *)t^K| alone would be ambiguous; it might mean "who 
pierced (me)/* cf. Jerem. zzzviii. 9. 
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"Tfifl, infin. Hiph. The finite verb may be understood, or 

the inf. may be used as a verbal noun. " There shall be a 
making bitter &c" The Hiph. is properly " amaritudine afEcere." 
Of. Jerem. vi. 26 \ where we have the same similitude to 
express the intenseness of the grief But it is not a mere 
similitude here. The article seems to point out that He whom 
they mourn is /car i^ox^v " ITie only begotten," " The First- 
bom." 

The greatness of the mourning is vividly presented to the v, 11. 
Jewish imagination by likening it to the greatest, most general, 
and most enduring mourning recorded in their national history, 
sc. that over the death of Josiah (from wounds received in his 
battle with Pharaoh Necho at Hadadrimmon in the plain of 
Megiddon), a mighty sorrow called forth by the baffled hopes of 
national salvation which seemed to have so just a foundation in 
the King's personal character, and his thorough-going refor- 
mation of the corruptions and idolatries of the land. The 
leading Prophet of the times " Jeremiah lamented for him, and 
all the singing men and the singing women spake of Josiah in 
their lamentations to this day, and made them an ordinance in 
Israel." 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 

First it is said in general terms that the mourning shall be v. 12 A. 

(1) National. t^XH mSDI, " and the land shall mourn." 

(2) Individual l^h nihSB^fi nihSB^a. "FamiUes, 
families separately.*' Then the families are specified. 

First Those of " the House of David " (the civil rulers), b. 
and not only those in the direct line that supplied the succession 
of kings, but also those of subordinate lines, as of Nathan 
(Solomon's whole brother, and an ancestor of Christ. Luke iii.). 

Secondly. Those of the House of Levi (the ecclesiastical v. 13, 
rulers and guides), and here again, even the families of a 
subordinate branch of the house, as Shimei. Numb. iii. 21. 

N.B. This does not of course mean that these two particu- 
lar subordinate houses of the regal and sacerdotal class alone 
are to be mourners. They are merely mentioned exempli 

1 Qt 9fUo Amos viii. IQ, 
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gratis. The meaning is that both classes mourn in their main 
and leading houses, as well as in their subordinate houses. 
V, 14. Thirdly. " All the families that remain," ie. not already 
mentioned, or perhaps it rather means " all the families of the 
remnant of Israel," which remnant are the obiects of these 

In enumerating the families, each time special mention is 
made of the separate mourning of " the wives," The mourning 
women add greatly to the vivid sadness of the scene, and the 
mention of them so emphatically denotes that the mourning is 
not merely in public expressions of grief, but penetrates into 
the privacy of domestic life. 
Gh. ziii. 1. Upon penitence and confession of sin follows pardon and 

cleansing. (Cf. 1 Joh. i. 9, idv SfioXoyoifiev ra^ d/iaprla^ 

Kal KaOaplari ijfia^ diro irdar^^ dhucia^), 

A. " In that day there shall be an opened fountain," 

" For the house of David, and for the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem," 
" For sin and for uncleanness." 

B. « A fountain." niDS fr. n*lp, fodit, effodit, literally " a place 

dug out," "a well," but not a mere reservoir. The idea is 
clearly here as in other places, that it is a well of "living- 
waters," D^^H D^fi, ch. xiv. 8. Then it is " the spring itself," 
"scaturigo, fons." This "fountain" is clearly to atfia ^Irforov 
'Kpio'Tov of which it is said /eaOapi^ei, fjfia<; dird irdaij^ 
dfjuipTla<:, 1 Joh. i. 7. Further on in the chapter the Death of 
Christ is referred to, supplementing this reference to His 
cleansing blood. That very blood, the shedding of which 
involved the Jews in deadly guilt, becomes, upon their 
penitence, the fountain which washes away their guilt. The 
operation is two-fold, it is 

(1) riKtSnS for the act of " sin." 

(2) m37 for the consequence of the act, sc. " uncleanness," 
lit. " separation " sc. from God (figured in the Law by the ex- 
clusion of the sinner from the privileges of religion, till his 
legal cleansing, cf. the heathen phrase "procul este profani," 
and the Christian phrase "san<?ta Sanctis"). The two things 
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are necessarily connected, concomitant, and inseparable in fSEtct, 
but separable in thought. 

In the Blood of Christ is "justification, and sanctification." 
This " fountain " was opened at the Crucifixion. The Hebrew 
does not say that it was firnt opened " in that day," i.e. in " the 
latter day " of the Jews' conversion, as the E. V. might seem to 
imply. It is not said nflfi^ " aperietur," but HHSJ • • • il^H^ " erit 
fons apertus," Le. " the fountain shall be there, and it shall be 
an opened fountain." It remained opened from the day of 
Christ's death, but to the great body of the Jews it was as if 
it were closed, Le. it was subjectively closed by their impenitenca 
What is now said is that " in that day " of their penitence it 
shall be to them also a nn£)^ ^IptX 

The next verses are an expansion of the m37l nWDH/, "the 
sin and defilement" ("separation") of idolatry being selected 
for especial mention, as being the great comprehensive root- 
sin, for all sin is alienation from the true God, and reliance on 
some self-invented substitute, some idol which the heart 
worships. 

" In that day " God will cut oflf not " the idols " only, but v. 2 A. 
" the very names of the idols," so that they shall not be any 
more remembered. 

Also the ministers of these idols (with all their system of B. 
false worship), sc. " the (false) prophets, and the spirit of un- 
cleanness " with which they are inspired, will God cause to pass 
away from the land (hendiadys). nXOtDH HITlTN "spiritus 
immunditatis," nt<t23t3 being a noun {irvevfia aicaBapTov). j 

The verbs n^^3X and ^^5yX are Hiph. and causaL God J 

does not ''cut oflf" &c. by His direct agency, but by the { 

instrumentality of the penitent and reformed nation. This is 
expanded in the next verses which exhibit the zeal of the J 

people against false prophets and their "lying" idolatries. 
They shall not be spared even by their nearest and dearest 
relations, but shall be dealt with by them as the old law 
strictly enjoined. See Deut. xiiL 6 flf. This is described i 

minutely and graphically. 

" And it shall come to pass that ^ ms^u shall prophesy sbiU " 8 A. 
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(ytjf, i.e. even "in that day" of repentance and reform there 
shall still be found many a false prophet, for this one is merely 
exempli gratis.). 

" But his father and his mother that begat him shall say 
to him 

" Thou shalt not live, for falsehood hast thou spoken in the 
name of Jehovah." 

(inna^l emph. Piel of his energetic and persevering false 

words.) 

This is the threat of punishment. 
B is the execution of the threat. 

" And they shall pierce him, his father and his mother that 
begat him, when he prophesieth '* (in his prophesying). 

^pn is of a piercing, penetrating wound (as in xii. 10 of the 
crucifixion, see below "the wounds in the hands" ^5 ni3fiH 
Dn^ which doubtless refer to this verse). 
l^ 4. This verse speaks of the Prophets' own shame at their false- 
hood and deception. 
A Speaks of the feeling of shame " on account of his (pretended) 

vision (li^tnO) when he prophesies." 
B Of the expression of this feeling by putting oflf the prophetic 
garb, "the garment of hair" assumed for the purpose of 
deceiving," Vn jpfiS. 

Note the two forms of infin. Hiph. with suffix in 3 and 
4, ^MiUnS and inKMHSl When there are two forms of a 

word, it is common for a writer to use both in near juxtaposition. 
See Ewald's Lehrb. § 95 a, and the examples there given. 
(Some however consider the latter of these two forms to be 

Hithpaei for ^n^l^in^^.) 

* • ^ . . . 

V. 5. Not only does he deny his prophetic character by silent 
action, but by words. 

A. Says what he is not, ^33N X^M X7. 

B. Says what he is, sc. " a man tilling the ground," 15^ gf ^K 

And that from his very youth, niyifi "^iipil DIN ♦l 
ilip = " emit," or simply " acquisivit." The Hiph. need not 
necessarily mean '^ to sell " as a slave, making him a permanent 
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possession of his owner, which would be contrary to the law* ; 
it may simply mean that he was " hired out " as a labourer on 
land. He would be in a manner " the possession " of his employer 
for the time of his being hired, and this might have been 
constantly repeated " from his youth," q.d. he was habitually a 
hired labourer. A. Ezra's interpretation however is " possidere 
fecit me," sc. terram, the nDHM above suggesting the object of 
possession. (This is better than R. Solomon, " pecuarium fecit 
me," fr. the noun Hipfi lit. " possessio " generally, but spoken 

secondarily of a particular kind of possession, sc. " cattle.") 

When questioned as to the wounds in his hands, he answers v. 6. 
that they are wounds received in the house of his friends, 
" those that loved him." ^511X6 : apart from prepossession it 
seems hardly possible to doubt that this refers to what is said 
in V, 3 (as Ab. Ezra takes it*). 1136 sometimes is used of a 
piercing wound (^pH), e.g. of Ahab's wound from an arrow, 

1 Kings xxii. 35. 

To refer this verse directly to the Crucifixion of Christ 
makes the passage unnaturally abrupt and disconnected from 
the preceding context. Yet if we trace the train of thought 
from ch. xii. 10 to ch. xiii, 6 (inclusive) it will appear probable 
that in xiii. 3 — 6 there is an indirect Messianic reference, inas- 
much as the peculiar terms in which the treatment of the false 
prophet is described seem to be evidently suggested by the 
treatment of the true Prophet (Messiah). The ideas and terms 
of xii. 10 are taken up again in xiii. 3 — 6. The train of 
thought is briefly this. " The nation shall look on Him, the 
True Prophet, whom in their sinfulness they once pierced 
(^pn), and shall mourn over Him as parents mourn over an 

only son &c. (xii. 10) — shall in consequence of their penitence 
be cleansed from their 'sin and uncleanness' (xiii. 1) and shall 
then apply a chastisement to the false prophet, similar to that 
inflicted on the True Prophet ; even his own parents shall pierce 

^ Thifl is the objection to Umbreit's **er bekennt dass er ein gekawfter 
Sclave sei." So others also. 

^ And perhaps the majority of commentators from S. Jerome downwards, 
but there is a good deal of authority also for the Messianic interpretation. 
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Oin) their guilty son, wounding him in the hands," the ^0*1 
of xii 10 being repeated in xiii. 3 with an expansion in xiii. 6, 
Dn^ 1^3 nttfi. If the Prophet saw in vision the treatment of 
the True Prophet, he knew that the ^pl included wounds in the 

hands. Anyhow under the Holy Spirit's inspiration he used a 
word that included aU the piercings of crucifixion, and so that 
of the hands. In the passage John xx. 37 it would appear at 
first sight that the piercing of the side by the soldier's spear is 

alone spoken of as the fulfilment of the words f\H ^tK *lt3^3ni 
npnB^X. Yet the Evangelist need not necessarily refer to 
this alone, but may also refer to the other piercings (of hands 
and feet) which he had just described at length \ 



(8) Oh. xiii. As the second paragraph supplements the first, so does the 
^~^* third supplement the second. The " piercing " of the Messiah 

has hitherto been only spoken of as the act of guilty man 
(xii. 10). Now it is presented in its other aspect, as (virtually) 
the act of God, using guilty man as His agent (making " the 
wrath of man to praise Him," Ps. Ixxvi. 11). It was determined 
and preordained by God that Messiah should be " the victim " 
of the New Covenant spoken of in v, 9. The Jews, the chief 
priests and Pilate were " the sword " (as Assyria is called " the 
rod of mine anger " Isai. x. 5) which He employed to slay the 
Victim. (So Isaiah Hii. 10 INST ySH TD^. Cf. the remarkable 

language of Joseph, that eminent type of Christ, in Gen. xlv. 5 
and 8, "God did send me before you to preserve life... So now 
it was not you that sent me hither but God.") If the above 
view of " the train of thought " of the whole passage be correct^ 
the abruptness of the transition to the Messiah in great 
measure disappears. The "piercing," "the wounds in the 
hands," of the false prophet naturally bring back the thoughts 

^ It is possible that there is only a general reference in v. 6 to the maltreat- 
ment of the false prophet in v, 3, and that DH^ )^2 JIIDD are not identical with, 
bat additional to, those inflicted by the '* piercing," Ipl . This latter "piercing '* 
may have been of the body. We know that the True Prophet was "piero^" 
boU^ in the bodjjr and the hapds. 
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to the si/mla/r wounding of the Trae Prophet, of whom he had 

still some important things to tell. 

"O sword \ awake against my Shepherd, even against the ». 7 A. 

Man, my fellow, saith Jehovah of Hosts. 

" Smite the shepherd, and shall be scattered the flock. ^' 

"And I will turn my hand against the little ones." 

In A the ofl&ce (^JH) and the Incarnation of Chbist have 

ever been seen to be clearly indicated. The mystery of the 

Incarnation had already been spoken of in the words xii. 10, 

npn-ne^N nX ^Sk yO'^'SrW denoting that the Kerced One is 
one with the Father. Here the distinctness of the Persons is 
shown. He is Jehovah's " Shepherd," yet '* the fellow (D^fiy) of 
Jehovah." "Equal to the Father as touching His Qodhead, 
inferior to the Father as touching His manhood," Ath. Creed. 
It would be extravagant and without precedent to call a mere 
human Shepherd, and that a false one, " the D^fiy of Jehovah, 
a word denoting relationship, oneness of nature^ €rv[jiAf>vri^y 
connaturalis'. Even the very language then is decisive against 
TJmbreit's' paraphrase (" das Schwerdt des Grimmes gegen den 
treulosen Hirten, der die Qemeinschaft, deren er mit dem Heili- 
gen gewurdiget worden, auf das Entsetzlichste entweihet ") and 
confirms what Holy Scripture expressly states, that the fulfil- 
ment of the passage is "the smiting" of Christ, the true 
" Shepherd." 

|NXn I^ISni. This had its first fulfihnent when " all the 

disciples forsook Him and fled," Matt. xxvi. 31 and 56, a 
fuller one in the general dispersion of the Jewish nation. 

1J1 ^rOB^ni. "The little ones" are the saved remnant 

^ "^n is masc. because ITI (fern.) is personified, of. C^en. iv. 7. 

3 Dr Pnsey sums np weU the facts about this peculiar word. "The word 
n^O!^, in form abstract, is always personal. It expresses more than * neighbour,' 
'our c(ymmon nature/ as we speak. It occurs eleven times in Levit., and always 
used in enjoining or forbidding things by virtue of our common humanity,*^ 

Again ** Jews have seen that ^n^]7 implies equality with Qod^ as Ab. Ezra 
and Eimchi, but they understand it of a faUe claim on the part of man " (i. e. as 
if he said, "Awake, sword, against my shepherd, against him who claims 
equality with me,'' understanding the words of the false prophet, like Umbreit 
&c.). 

3 With whom many moderns agree. 
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spoken of in the next verse, but even against them is Jehovah's 
"hand turned." They were persecuted even as their master 
was persecuted, Joh. xv. 20. The phrase "turn the hand 
against " is always used elsewhere in a hostile sense (not in a 
good sense, as Gesenius, Umbreit and others here understand it), 
and with this agrees the expansion in the next verse. The 
remnant shall be saved, yet "as by fire.** 
r. 8A. "The majority shall be cut oflf and die." D^3B^^fi, "a 
portion of two." 

B- " A minority shaU be left." n^E^^^B^n, " the third part." 

The expression need not be pressed too closely, as if liter- 
ally two- thirds were to perish and one-third to be saved : doubt- 
less it is meant to express generally the truth so often stated 
in Holy Scripture, that " few are chosen." 

w. 9 A. These few, this remnant OHV • • • fl^E^ vE^n), must be purified 
before they regain the privileges of B, must be " brought into 
the fiire " of trials and persecutions, which shall " fine and test " 
them as the furnace does the silver and gold. The preciousness 
of their souls in God's sight is shown by the simile. Both tHi 

and jni belong to each of the words tjD3> 3111. It is a case of 

" distribution," so firequently met with. 
B. The restored relationship between God and His people. 
" The New Covenant " of which Christ is both the Mediator 
and the Victim is briefly, yet fully and beautifully, set forth in 
words familiar to other Prophets also. 

" He (sc. the people collectively spoken of as one man) shall 
call on my name, and I will answer him." 

This is a general promise of God's readiness to answer 
prayer. The next words are fuller. 

"I will say. My people is he, and he shall say, 'Jehovah 
my God.' " 

To call them " my people " is more, and more gracious, than 
" I will answer," and to profess that " Jehovah is my God " is 
more and more loving and confiding, than " He shall call." 

^DTDK, even without the ) conversive, may follow the tenses 
of the other verbs, or perhaps it is put conditionally, " ij^ or 
when, /have said, he shall say &c." 
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11. Ch. xiv. 

This second subsection of the third Section of Part II. is 
parallel to the first (ch. xii., xiii.) and expands it in almost all its 
topics, as will be clearly seen by analysing its contents. We 
come back again to the siege of Jerusalem by the gathered 
hosts of heathen nations (the horrors of the siege being now 
detailed), the ultimate defeat of the besiegers by Jehovah 
Himself (Messiah) descending with His Saints on Mount Olivet, 
and placing Himself at the head of the Jews (see t;. 14), the 
escape of the remnant. Then we have again "the living 
waters " (spreading everywhere, and never failing), Jerusalem, 
the restored theocratic capital of the Messianic kingdom, 
inhabited in peace and safety. Then " the plague " (Hfi J6) on 
the heathen besiegers (much more in detail). Then is added, 
what does not occur in L, the call of the Gentiles, " a remnant " 
(iniiH, V. 16) of them becoming fellow-subjects with Jews of 
the restored Theocracy, and thronging up to Jerusalem to keep 
festival. Finally the entire purification and sanctification of 
Jerusalem. 

N.B. As something is added, sc. the call of the Gentiles, to 
the topics of the last subsection, so is something omitted, sc. 
the death of Christ and the repentance of His "slayers and 
crucifiers," so fully described in xii. 10 — 14, xiiL 7. Here is 
more prominently mentioned the final appearance of Christ, 
His return to judgment, completing, at the close of the book, 
the series of remarkable Messianic prophecies scattered in the 
preceding chapters. 

The chapter divides into three paragraphs. 

(1) 1 — 11. The Siege of Jerusalem, the escape of a rem- 
nant, and their blessings under Messiah's reign. 

(2) 12 — 15. "The plague" on the Gentiles that besiege 
Jerusalem. » 

(3) 16—21. The "call of the Gentiles" (a remnant of 
them) to a participation of the privileges of the new kingdom 
of which Jerusalem, now purified and sanctified, is still the 
metropolis. 
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Ist paragraph. (I.) 1 — 11. 

Ch. ziy. 1. A short weighty and comprehensive, sentence stands at the 
^ head of the description, "Behold a day cometh, (even) 
Jehovah's." 

Jehovah's day of judgment and mercy. What seems man's 
doing is in truth Jehovah's, permitting and ordaining, and 
using man as His instrument 
B. "And divided shall be thy spoil in thy midst" The 
consummating, ultimate act of the siege. 
V. 2. This verse expands the last in both its parts. First 1 A 
is expanded, 

A. ** I will gather all the nations to Jerusalem to battle." 

It is Jehovah that brings them there, they are His agents 
for the chastisement of His people's sins. 

Next 1 B is expanded. The details of the siege are given. 
" 1. Taken shall be the city, 2. plundered the houses, 3. the 

B. women ravished. 4. Of the population, one portion shall go into 
captivity, and the rest shall not be cut oflf from the city." 

"The half" and "the rest," i.e. the other '*half" need not 
be taken strictly. The whole population is divided into two 
portions, one for captivity; whilst the rest shall remain in the 
city, for we see later on that this "remnant," though fleeing 
temporarily from the city, return and abide there in peace and 
security. 

The last sentence is a transition from wrath to mercy. 
The mercy (sc. the salvation of "the remnant") is next ex- 
panded, 3 — 6. 

N.B. The agency of Jehovah is described in the inverted 
style, of which we have already had many examples; the 
ultimate act being placed first, then the immediately preceding 
act, and lastly the first act " He shall go forth and shall fight 
&c.," "His feet shall stand &c.," "He shall come &c." The 
actual order of course is. He shall come, stand, fight 

V. 3 B. yUp DV3 Ifin?!! DV3. The allusion is clearly to some 

great and notorious occasion of Jehovah's fighting for His 
people, probably that great national deliverance from Egyptian 
tyranny, the type of all subsequent deliverances, especially of 
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this final victory of the Church over the world. Cf. Ex. xv. 3, 

" His feet shall stand on Mount Olivet^ &c.,*' and at the ^- ^• 
touch of His feet the mountain cleaves asunder ^om its middle 
point (VXniJ) to East and to West, making a great valley, the 
one half moving northwards, the other southwards. 

The language reminds of Micah iii 4, " Jehovah treads on 
the high places of the earth, the mountains melt, and the 
valleys are cleft," i.e. the earth is cleft so as to make valleys, see 
note there. 

Through this pass suddenly cleft by the alighting of Jehovah v, 6. 
on the mountain, " the remnant" escape. As the whole passage 
seems evidently figurative, (see note introductory to the third 
Section) the fact that escape is sought towards the East is 
probably symbolical; the East with the rising sun ever sym- 
bolizing the salvation of Christ. iireaKey^aro i^fia<; avaroXrj 
i^ 0'^ot;9, hn^avai to69 €v aKorei zeal arxia davdrov KoOrjfiipoi^. 
Luke i. 78, 79. 

"And ye shall flee (by or through) the valley of my A. 
mountains," 

" For the valley of mountains shall reach to Ezel." 

" Yea ye shall flee as ye fled from before the earthquake " 

" In the days of Uzziah king of Judah." 

')y\ X^J DflDJ*). The accusative after verbs of motion often 
denotes the locality of the motion and may be rendered by 
different prepositions, "in, by, through, along," though gene- 
rally it denotes the place to which the motion is directed. So 

Deut. i. 19 *l5ni5n"v3 HN '^731 = " and we went thrcmgh, or 6y, 

the wilderness." See Ewald's Lehrb. 

^^n " My mountains," as having been cleft by Jehovah, 
and adapted to His people's escape. 

tXN. No doubt a place in that direction, though little is known 
about it. But there was probably a reason for the mention of this 

insignificant town: it gives occasion by its etymology (TltN 
seponere, reservare) for an appropriate paronomosia — ^it is a 

^ On Mt Olivet as the place whence judgment is pronounced and executed, 
cf. Ezek. xi. 23, Matt. xxiv. 3. 

R. 16 
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plape where the escaped remnant are set apart by, and reserved 
for, Jehovah. Micah chooses Beth-ezel (perhaps the same place) 
for a similar reason, Mic. i. 11 (where see Pusey's note, who 
however gives a diflferent etymology which would also suit here, 
if it can be justified). 

')y\ Syjnn ^JSD. with a flight as eager and precipitate as 
on that well-remembered day of national terror. See Amos i. 1. 
B. "And Jehovah shall come, my God with all (thy) saints 
with thee." 

There is beauty in the change from narrative to the direct 
address. He first narrates the great coming of Jehovah, then 
knowing the gracious purpose of His coming, he (in his own 
and his people's name) hastens, so to say, to appropria;te Him, 
lovingly and adoringly. " My God," coming for my own and 
my people's salvation. 

No Christian can fail to recognize the well-known features 
of Messiah in this passage. He it is, Jehovah Incarnate, that 
alights once more, after a long absence, on that Mount of Olives 
which His feet had so often trodden " in the days of His flesh," 
from whence He had gone up into heaven in the sight of His 
Apostles, who received from angels the announcement, " This 
Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven." This is 
the scene of that great future judgment " when the Son of Man 
shall come in His glory with all His holy angels with Him (iym 
dffyeXoi — D^B^np)...and shall separate the sheep from the 

goats &c. &c." Matt. xxv. 31 ff. 
vv. 6, 7. These two verses are the most obscure in the Book. None 
of the interpretations proposed (which are nearly as numerous 
as commentators) are without some linguistic difficulties, and 
none give an entirely satisfactory meaning. The following 
translation and explanation (if the language will bear them) 
give a very clear sense, exactly suitable to the context^. 

^ St Jerome (followed by many others) andentands from these words that 
^< there shall be no more alternations of day and night,'' but does not explain 
the oritical diffioolty of so understanding them. Eeil thinks that though the 
sense is true, in itself, yet it is not said here. For a r6sum6 of interpretations 
see Pusey's note. 
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Note that in w, 1 — 5 two things are described. 

(1) A day of judgment (followed by) 

(2) A day of salvation. 

Now w, 6 and 7 seem to refer to these two respectively. 

(1) V. 6 describes the day of judgment in terms exactly in 
accordance with other prophetic descriptions. 

" And it shall come to pass in that day," v. 6 A. 

" There shall not be light." (Then the cause of this) B. 

"The bright ones shall be congealed.*^ (So that their 
influences shall be arrested.) 

Reading the last sentence thus\ |^fi(9^ l^^^P^j " which is 

the original reading" (Pusey). Gesenius also translates " sidera 
splendida contrahuntur, i.e. contrahunt splendorem, deficiunt." 
Umbreit says that this is "sprachlich bedenklich," but it is 
difl&cult to see why. ffnp** = " pretiositates," and metaphorically 

"brightnesses, glories," which may very well be abstract for 
concrete, "bright luminaries." The word ^jT is used of the 

brightness of the moon in Job xxxi. 26. Nfip is literally 

"coagulari, concrescere:" it is used of the congealing of waters, 
when "they stood as an heap," Ex. xv. 8. Nothing is more 
likely than that an imaginative mind like Zechariah's would 
select a graphic word like Xfip to express "the- stiffening, the 

freezing up," i.e. the stoppage of customary powers and energies. 
The parallel passages are numerous, cf. especially Joel's 
words spoken of the great day of final judgment, Joel iii. 15, 
"Sun and moon shall be darkened, and stars shall withdraw 
their shining," and our Lord's words quoting these in Matt. xxiv. 
29. 

(2) The next verse is more diflBcult : it seems to describe 
the day of final salvation, in terms which also have many 
parallels. After the day of judgment, all darkness, shall follow 
a day of eternal, never-waning Light 

(1) "And there shall be one day — (it is known to Jehovah) " v. 7 A. 

(2) " Not day and not night." 

^ )^^(9iJ^ (being fat. Eal pause form) is the pointing proposed by Eeil, 
instead of fat. Niphal )*1K&p^ . The Niphal does not ocoor elsewhere. 

16—2 
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B. (3) '*And it shall come to pass at the time of evening 
there shall be Light." 

Here note that the second sentence seems to expand the 
. first, and the third is a still further expansion of the second. 
The meaning is probably this : 

(1) " There shall be one continuous, unbroken day " (with an 
emphasis on one). 

(2) " Not day and night (in succession, or alternately)." 

(3) "For at the time of evening, when it would be naturally 
expected that the day would pass into night, there shall still be 
Light;' 

The diflBculty is only in the second sentence. The question 
is, can the words 

" not day and not night ' j " not (day and night) " ? 

Probably such a case of a redundant M7 cannot be produced 
elsewhere. Yet it is difficult to see what else the words can 
mean in this context. It cannot be meant to deny the existence 
of both day and night , for it has just been said that there shall 
be day. The two negations must be taken in close connexion. 
Apparently, it must be meant to negative the existence of day 
and night in connexion, i.e. in succession: there shall not be day 
succeeded by night, there shall not be day and night alternately, 
as in the old order of things*. This exactly explains and 
expands the first sentence " there shall be one day," and in its 
turn this second sentence, so understood, is exactly explained 
and expanded in the third. The mere fact that it is aira^ 
Xeyofi. is not fatal to it. It may be noted however that there is 
a redundant phrase in Hebrew which bears some resemblance to 
it, y*yy\ ^y^, " between me and between thee," = " between 

(me and thee)." So that the above explanation of DV*H/ 

n /v"tt7l does not seem in itself impossible, though quite 
against our idiom. 

1 Of. the repeated phrase in Gen. i. inK DV ^pn•^^n nniPn^l, which 
words probably were in the Prophet's thoughts. In the new order of things, 
these alternations shall be no more. This remark of coarse does not assume 
that ''(2a2/" in Gen. i. necessarily means 24 hours; it may be figurative. 
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It may be observed that if the above explanation is right, 
the thought is developed in strict accordance with the sentential 
parallelism. 

The parenthetic TWHw )J^V NIH implies that man cannot 
conceive the eternal light of that day, not merely physical light, 
but all those deep spiritual things of which it is the emblem. 
Jehovah alone " knows " it. 

Cf. Isai. Ix. 20, " Thy sun shall no more go down, neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself" (with the context) ; Rev. xxii. 
5, " There shall be no night there," with other parallel passages. 

Next to the character of the time of the new state of things, v, 8. 
he describes the place (and its circumstances) of the renewed 
capital city of Messiah's kingdom. The first circumstance is 
the going forth of living waters from Jerusalem. 

D^^H D^fi, *' living waters/' are physically " running waters," 
refreshing and invigorating the body. These figure the living 
streams of grace refreshing and invigorating the soul, flowing 
from that "fountain" Olpfi) spoken of in xiii. 1 (the Blood 

of Christ), and distributed by the Holy Spirit through the 
various channels provided in the Church, the Word and 
Sacraments, &c. 

These extend everywhere. (East and west with the usual 
wide meaning.) 

These extend always. (Summer and winter, neither dried 
up in summer, nor frozen in winter.) 

^iianpn D^n. " The Eastern Sea," lit. '' the sea that is 

be/ore (the speaker)," is the Dead Sea. 

pnriNn D^n. " The western Sea," lit. " the hinder sea," is 

the Mediterranean. 

In describing the four quarters, the Hebrew supposes him- 
self looking towards the East, which is therefore before him 
(Dip); the West is behind him (P^riNt), the South is on the 

right hand (p&^), the North on the left (Sxtofc^). 

This universal reign of Jehovah is the consummation of all. v, 9 A. 

Of. obad. nyhun n)n'h nn\nr 

" In that day shall Jehovah be One, and His name One." B, 
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The first sentence must be taken in close connexion with the 
second Taken separately it would be a prediction that 
Jehovah shall be what He always is, and has been, which would 
have no sense. The prediction of course is that the fact of 
His Oneness, and the universal recognition of the fact, shall " in 
that day " coincide. The Supreme Being shall no more, as in 
the old polytheistic days, be divided, so to say, into "Gods 
many and Lords many," the various attributes of the one 
Deity being regarded as so many separate Deities. 
V. IDA. Jerusalem itself shall undergo a change fitting it to be the 
spiritual metropolis of this great universal King. The moun- 
tains about it which prevented it from being seen at a distance 
shall be levelled to a plain, and the mountain on which the 
city is built shall be raised (see Mic. iv. 1, IsaL ii. 2) so that 
the city shall appear (like a throned queen) conspicuous from all 
sides, far and wide. The representation, of course, is figurative 
and ideal. 

VHtiT] /D. Here is the kingdom of Judah (of which Jerusalem 
was the special capital of old) described in its extent by the 
words "from Geba to Rimmon south of Jerusalem," Geba 
being in the extreme north; much as the dominion of the 12 
tribes is described by the words " from Dan to Beersheba." 
B. n^nnn nSB^^V The same phrase as xii. 6, where see note. 
The next words bring out this phrase. It is no new city, all 
the old familiar quarters of it are mentioned with some detail ; 
every portion shall be inhabited. For the topographical details, 
see WilKams' Holy City, also (in brief) the notes of Heng- 
stenberg and Pusey. 

'^n ^X^B^ Dipfi seems to denote that this " first gate " 
existed no longer. 
V. 11 A. " Not only inhabited, but no curse there any more." 
B. " It shall be inhabited in peace and security." 

A. T]^T\^ H/ mn probably means here the profanation by the 
heathen hosts shall not be repeated. 

B. nisa'? D^B^IT nae^^t expands this. The security that 
follows from the absence of enemies. 

This last verse brings back the thought to those heathen 
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enemies that had " compassed her round on every side &c.," in 
that last awful siege described at the beginning of the ch. 
Their punishment is the subject of the second paragraph. 



Second paragraph. (II.) 12 — 16. 

The Plague (on man and beast) is the main thought of this 
paragraph, and therefore comes first and last, making and 
leaving its impression on the mind. The agency by which it is 
inflicted comes in the middle. 

At the beginning of the last paragraph, the mighty hosts «^' 12. 
of heathen foes were seen in all their fearful vital energy and 
vigour encompassing the beleaguered city. This paragraph 
exhibits the frightful sight of the same hosts, plague-smitten 
by God, smitten indeed with death, yet retaining the attitude 
of life ; not cadavera, but " still standing on their feet," their 
flesh melting and mouldering away from their bones, their eyes 
in their sockets, and their tongues in their mouths. The 
graphic and horrible word plfi or ppti " tabescere " (connected 

probably with Jifi "to melt") is first used of the whole 
energetic body, then of the guiding eye, bent on evil, then of 
the blaspheming tongue. 

With the infin. p&H understand the future, giving the 

usual emphasis, " mouldering it shall moulder." 

The fact that this plague (nfiJfi) is "God-inflicted" (^B^N ^-13 A. 
niH^ W^) is further expanded. 

" There shall be a great tumult of Jehovah among them." 

Hfiinfi is a tumultuous confusing noise. (There is confusion 
in the very sound of the word.) 

The effect of this Hfiinfi is that they mistake friend for foe, B. 
and so turn their arms against each other, like the Midianites, 
Jud. vii. 22. 

pTH in Hiph. is " to seize hold of with firmness and violence," 

with accusative or with the preposition i Here in a hostile 
sense, as the following expanding expression shows. "And 
|iis hapid shjill rise up against the hand of his neighbour." The 
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active TVwjf is more graphic than the passive ("shall be raised"), 
enduing the hand as it were with an independent will. 
r. 14A. But there is human cooperation, God's people shall also 

fight M) Urhr\ min* UT\, " and also Judah shall fight in 
Jerusalem/' They are the besieged. The DJ refers us back to 

V. 3, Dnn D^ii3 rirhy\ nw nx^i 

B. And now the spoilers (see v. 1, l^^pS *]77B^ p^H*l) are in 
their turn spoiled. A vast spoil of gold, silver and garments 
shall be gathered &c. 
V. 16, Then he returns to finish the picture of the plague, thus 
ending as he began the paragraph. Not only the men (v. 12) 
but also the beasts that follow in the train of the vast host 
shall be plague-stricken of Jehovah. (1) The war horses (D*lD) 
that share the actual battle, and contribute to the victory, and 
(2) *' the mules, the camels, and the asses," that bear the burdens 
of the mighty host, and (3) the beasts, that furnish meat, 
these all shall be smitten with the same horrible plague (nfiUfi) 
as the warriors themselves, i.e. shall be mouldering corpses, yet 
with the attitudes and semblance of life. 



Third paragraph. (III.) 16—21. 

V. 16. " The remnant " CTTllin 73) of the Gentiles participate in 
the duties and privileges of " the remnant " (DJ^n ^IIFV*, v. 2) of 
the Jews. Amongst the many analogies between the circum- 
stances of the first and of the second coming of our Lord is 
this, that a great call of Gentiles into the Church belongs to 
botL We know from Eom. xi. 15 that a greater accession of 
Gentiles to the Church will be occasioned by the conversion of 
the Jews at the end of "the last days," than was occasioned by 
the rejection of the Jews in the former days, " el yap rf diroffoXTj 
aifT&v KaraKKarffi xocfiov, rk ^ irpoaXrjyln*;, el /jl^ ^(orj €K 
veKpoiv;" It is this latter call that is referred to in this 
paragraph. These Gentiles shall associate themselves with 

Jews in doing homage (niHnB^ri/) to the Great King and in 
keeping the Feast of Tabernacles. 
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The standpoint of tlie Prophet is here the time when the 
old types are all fulfilled. God's elect are now in possession of 
the Heavenly Canaan and the "new Jerusalem," and they 
celebrate the past mercies of God by which He has led them to 
their present blessedness. There is a peculiar fitness in the 
selection from among the Jewish festivals of th^ Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

The three great feasts, to which all Jewish males went up 
annually at Jerusalem, commemorated God's ordinary as well 
as extraordinary and miraculous mercies to His people. 

1. The Paschal Feast blessed Him for (1) the ripened corn, 
a^d (2) the deliverance from Egypt. 

2. The Pentecostal Fea^t blessed Him for (1) the corn 
harvest, and (2) the giving of the Law. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles in a manner embraced the 
two former; it blessed Him for (1) the ingathering of the whole 
year's fruits^ those "of the corn-floor and the winepress" 

C]3iT» "jinJJb "jfiDNa Deut. xvi. 13), and for (2) His provi- 
dential care during the whole 40 years of their pilgrim Ufe in 
the wilderness from Egypt to Canaan. 

Thus the Feast of Tabernacles celebrated the completion, the 
C(yasumrrwiiion of God's mercies both in nature and grace. The 
idea, then, presented to us in the typical and figurative language 
of this verse is this. These Gentiles are looking back, and 
blessing Gk)d (1) for gathering th^m (together with the first 
elect people) into His heavenly garners and storehouses, and 
also (2) for having guided them through the wilderness of this 
world, where they wandered wearily, like nomad tribes dwelling 
in fragile and ever-shifting tabernacles or booths (niDD), to the 
promised land of their rest, and "to eternal tabernacles," et? ra^ 
aloovlov^ aicrjva^y Luke xvi. 9. 

Next, what shall happen to those of the heathen who are v, 17. 
not willing to associate themselves with the Jews in their 
homage and festal joys. 

" And there shall not be upon them the rain" '\y\ UTvT^ nSI. 
The 1 simply connects their punishment with their sin. 

It is an appropriate punishment for those who " gather in " 
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the rich fruits of the earth without acknowledging and blessing 
Him who bestows them, that He should deprive them of " iJie 
rain" (DB^JH), "the former and latter rain," without which 
those fruits would perish. 

The spiritual meaning is, that on the unconverted Gentiles, 
those for whom "the New Jerusalem" and its worship and 
festive gladness have no attractions, on these shall descend no 
rain of heavenly grace to fructify them and fit them for the 
gamers of heaven. 

n vy* Vh> The future is not to be taken as merely predic- 
tive — it expresses the will, the wiahy as often. Not *' shall not 
go up " but " vrill not go up/' i.e. are not willing to go up. 
V, 18 A. Next, Egypt is selected for special mention among the 
heathen nations; Egypt the great typical enemy of God's 
elect. Even they might be converted to their religion and share 
their blessings, but if they refuse, on them too "shali be no rain,'* 

B. And not merely shall their punishment be negative, but also 
positive. 

"There shall be the plague wherewith Jehovah shall 
plague &c." 

The first member of this verse (A) is elliptical in both its 
sentences, but the ellipses are readily supplied from the 
preceding v. 17. As exactly the same thing is meant to be said 
of "the family of Egypt" as had been said in 17 of "the 
families of the earth," it was unnecessary to draw out the 
sentences at length. Supply thus : 

" And if the family of Egypt will not go up and will not 
enter " (" into Jerusalem to worship the King^ Jehovah of Hosts" 

" Also there shall not be on them " (** the rain," DB^ JH). 
This is by far the simplest and most natural way of under- 
standing Dn^Sy nSi. 

V. 19 Is resumptive of 17 and 18 (inversely). 

HKlSH is " sin " primarily, then by metonymy " the punish- 
ment of sin." In this resumptive sentence the word is probably 
Vise4 for both, sensu pregnanti^ 
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The technical construction of vv, 16 — 19 is peculiar. In 
V. 16 is given in fullest expression the two-fold object of 

going up to Jerusalem, sc. (1) "|J1 niHnB^flS and (2) JlN JHS 

V, 17. Only the first of these two objects is expressed, the 
second being implied. 

v. 18 A. Neither the first nor second is expressed, but both 
are implied, i.e. the verses so far become gradually more and 
more elliptical. 

V. 18 B, however, supplements v, 17 by adding the second 
object, and this second object alone is expressed in v. 19. 

The peculiar style of these verses (the long, slowly-moving, 
trailing lines) is well suited to their subject, sc. the slow 
prolonged motion of these pilgrims from foreign lands to 
Jerusalem. Contrast with this the short rapid fiery lines 
descriptive of a mighty conqueror's march, at the beginning of 
ch. ix. 

" The new Jerusalem," with the whole territory of which it w. 20, 21. 
is the capital, shall be, as it were, one Great Temple in which 
all — things as well as persons, or rather things becatise persons — 
shall be consecrated to Jehovah, none that are *' common and 
unclean" shall enter there. This is the idea of these two 
closing verses. 

The things thus consecrated are the commonest that could 
well be imagined, and in this circumstance there is great 
force \ 

The old Temple with its high priest and vessels of service 
suggest the Prophet's imagery. 



^ This is not seen by those sceptical writers who scoff at these two verses 
as wanting in dignity, and indeed ridiculous. "The New Jerusalem" is the 
dwelling-place of Saints exclusively. In Saints (in the poet's beautiful words, 
see Wordsworth's Prelude) *'the common thoughts are piety;" if so, then the 
actions prompted by those thoughts ; if so, again, the things^ the inanimate objects, 
employed in the actions, have a kind of consecration. The graphic mind of the 
Prophet fixes on this last circumstance, leaving his readers to draw the obvious 
inferences : if the common things, a fortiori the common actions in which those 
things are employed ; and again, a fortiori, the persons that perform those actions, 
^e all " Holiness to Jehovah/ 



» 
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The first thing that is said ia, 
V. 20A. "There shall be on the bells of the horses * Holiness to 
Jehovah! " 

This was the title written on the metal plate on the forehead 
of the high priest. In him, as their religious representative, 
the whole people of God, with all their actions, were dedicated 
to Jehovah. For of them too it is said, Jerem. ii 3, that they 
were "holiness to Jehovah." But now this title shall be written 
on such common things as the horses' bells. As the High 
Priest is before the Prophet's mind, it seems a good conjecture 
of Dr Pusey's that " the comparison was suggested by the bells 

on his dress " (not called however TtwHb but jlfiyfi). M tXO 

being wtt. Xeyofi, is uncertain, but there cannot be much doubt 

of its meaning. 7v2f = tinnire (in one of its senses). The 
derived noun would mean some ringing instrument. In 
Nehem. xii. 27, where it is mentioned with musical instruments 

D^33 and nniD, and in the dual number D^Jl TXD, it no doubt 
means a musical instrument producing a ringing sound by 
striking two pieces of metal together, i.e. " cymbals." Here, in 
the plural, bells is the almost certain meaning. Other conjectures 
have no probability. 
B. The next thing is, that the commonest vessels (Jin^D) used 
in the Temple service shall be as the "vessels appointed to 
honour" specially used for sprinkling the blood at the altar 

(nnran *ifiS D^pnia). 

V. 21 A. The last idea is carried still further. 

" Every common vessel (^^D) (not only in the Temple, but) 
in the city and territory shall be * Holiness to Jehovah,' and all 
the sacrificers shall come &c." 

The TftyO in the Temple were used for seething the flesh 
of the sacrificial victims for consumption by the sacrificers (the 
eating of the victim being a significant and essential part of the 
sacrifice, as it is in the Christian sacrifice of the holy Eucharist). 
Now it is said that the common vessels (n^^D) of the city and 
territory shall be " holiness to Jehovah," and may be used for 
the same purpose as those of the Temple. 

Note that nin v EHp stands at the beginning and end of 
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this description. By the very arrangement, this '* holiness" 
embraces all the objects mentioned. 

Hitherto it has been said positively that all shall be holy B. 
there. 

Now it is said negatively that nothing unholy or profane shall 
enter there. 

The Canaanite was the great example and type of all that 
is alien from God, and abominable in His sight. 

Thus the close of the chapter, depicting the city purged from 
all that is impure and unholy and profane, is the complete contrast 
to the beginning, where it was seen compassed about and 
profaned by the heathen hosts. 

The passage concludes with the two words on which the 
Prophet's mind has dwelt throughout his description in ch. xii. — 
xiv., " in that day " — that great day in which all these things 
shall be fully realized — that day which knows no night, but 
endures through the endless ages of eternity. 



ANALYTICAL NOTES ON MALACHI. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Malachi (="My Angel, or Messenger"); a name either 
given by God, who foreknew and foredestined him to be the 
author of the famous prophecy about "My Messenger" in 
ch. iii. 1 ; or assumed by the Prophet himself, because he was its 
author (so Micah = " Who is as Jehovah?" is a name so imposed 
or assumed, in reference to the closing words of his prophecy, 

ch. vii. 18, *]1fiD 7N ^fi, of which T\yi2 is a contracted form). 

The commonly received opinion that Malachi was contem- 
porary with Ezra and Nehemiah, cooperating with them in their 
religious and civil reforms (as Haggai and Zechariah cooperated 
with Jeshua and Zorobabel) is confirmed, perhaps suggested, by 
the fact that some of the chief sins denounced by him are the 
very same that prevailed in their time, sc. breaking the law 
of tithes, corrupting and making the law contemptible, lax 
views and practices with regard to the marriage tie. (See the 
notes on these points.) 

To understand the full meaning and force of this little book 
of the last of the O. T. prophets, (probably the sum and 
substance of his teachings carried on for many years in the 
exercise of his prophetical office) we must bear in mind the 
circumstances and character of those to whom its exhortations, 
warnings and promises were addressed. They were the im- 
mediate descendants of the men who had witnessed mighty 
events, the downfall of the great Babylonish world-power, "the 
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opening of the gates of brass, and the smiting asunder of the 
bars of iron " that had imprisoned the chosen people for 70 
years, the release of the captives and their return to their 
ancient home, the rising from their ruins of the Temple and 
City of Jerusalem (symbols of a renovated religious and civil 
polity) — men who believed that in these events they saw the 
inauguration of that great universal Kingdom of the chosen 
people, of which their Prophets had spoken such glorious things. 
But the books of Ezra and Nehemiah tell how these bright 
prospects were overclouded. The Divine blessing seemed not to 
rest on the mighty enterprise, but rather a curse, and the lapse 
of a century from the time of the return of the first body of the 
exiles exhibits to us their children, and children's children, 
Malachi's contemporaries, not as men sharing their fathers' 
bright expectations, but as men of disappointed hopes, murmur- 
ing against God because of the unrealised ideal of their 
Prophets, as though His promise had failed, blind to the fact 
that the failure was due to their own and their fathers' sins. To 
such men was Malachi's message addressed. The fitting and 
necessary lesson which he was commissioned by God to teach 
them was, in its most general statement, this — that the gifts and 
promises of God to man are ever suspended on conditions, and 
that if the conditions are not observed, the gifts are forfeited 
and the promises unfulfilled. It was a lesson written on every 
page of their sacred oracles; they might have read it in a 
forfeited Paradise, in the contraction of the originally assigned 
limits of the promised land, in the breaking up of the Kingdom 
of David and Solomon, in the enduring captivity of one of its 
fragments, and the 70 years' captivity of the other — all this for 
sin. And they might have applied the lesson to their own 
times and circumstances, but they did not, and hence the need 
of its repetition by their contemporary Prophet. This stem 
lesson was not indeed without encouragement, for it implied 
that if the obstruction were removed, the stream of Divine 
blessing would flow in afresh. But the Prophet is commissioned 
to revive the people's dying hope not only by an implied, but 
by an express promise, sc. the great Messianic Prophecy of 
ch. iii. confirming and enlarging the prophecies of Haggai and 
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Zechariah, hiB immediate predecessors in the prophetic office. 
We who live in Messianic times know that this great Prophecy 
is not exhausted by the first Adyent of Chbist, and the spread 
of ''the Church militant here on eartL" We stand in the 
midst of an unrealized, or yeiy imperfectly realized, ideal, 
whether we regard the Christian Church in general, or the 
individual Christians of whom it is composed. Our hopes and 
prayers look onward for its full realization to the Second 
Advent of Chbist, and the Church triumphant in heaven. 
Probably by the Prophet himself the two advents, and the two 
epochs of the Church (the militant and triumphant), were not 
seen in their separation and distinction, but as blended together 
in one bright and ever-brightening vision of future glory, 
according to the usual law of prophetic perspective. 

Whether the Prophet Elijah in person will reappear and 
prepare the way for the Second Advent, as John the Baptist, 
" in the spirit and power of Elijah," prepared the way for the 
first coming (an opinion commonly held in the Church), or 
whether the type of John the Baptist will have its fulfilment in 
a class of men, viz. the Christian Priesthood (cf. collect for 3rd 
Sunday in Advent), can only be known by the event. 

This great Messianic Prophecy is the connecting Knk 
between the Old and New Testaments. The Old Testament 
ends with its utterance, the New Testament opens with its 
fulfilment. An angel of God fi:om heaven (Gabriel) takes up 
the message and some of the very words of " God's angel " on 
earth (** Malachi''), announcing to Zachariah the speedy birth of 
"the angel or messenger who shall prepare the way of the 
Lord," and to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the birth of the Lord 
Himself, " the Angel or Messenger of the covenant." 

As to the form of the book, it is at once felt that it has 
unity, order and progress, though commentators differ greatly as 
to its divisions. Speaking generally it is obvious that, after a 
short germinal introduction i. 1 — 5, the little book divides into 
two great parts. 

I. ch. i. 6 — ii. 16. Sin and its attendant curse, 

II. ch. ii. 17 — end. Promise of a reversal of the curse, upon 
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Bepentance for the Sm\ Part I. indeed glides almost impercep- 
tibly into part II. which also speaks of " Sin and its curse" but 
accompanied with the Promise, which is lacking in part I. 

These two great divisions subdivide into subordinate sections, 
in which the usual progressive parallelism is observed (see the 
notes). 

The whole subject is developed according to the method of 
the Schools established, or rather reformed and reestablished, 
by Ezra, which consisted in laying down a Thesis, and then 
developing it by question and answer (so Ewald, followed by 
most modem commentators). So here — God states a fact; the 
people ask what it means by way of objection — then Gk)d 
explains His own words and justifies them. 

There is much moral meaning and force in this method. It 
exhibits to us the people's blindness and insensibility to the 
character of God's dealings with them, and God's graciousness in 
condescending to say to them "Come now and let us reason 
together." (Isaiah i. 18.) 

(The Division of chapters adopted in the notes is that of 
the Hebrew, not of the E.V.) 

1 This is the order of God*8 revelation to man as a whole. 



R. 17 



NOTES. 

Introductory paragraph cb. i. 1 — 5. 

Ch. i. 1-6. Malachi being about to reprove the sins of Israel first men- 
tions that which is the great aggravation of them, viz. God's 
love, the greatest proof of which is their election in preference 
to Edom, and their being restored to their own land after a 
temporary punishment, in contrast with Edom against whom 

God's anger endures for ever D /iy"ny. 
V.2A. '\y\ ^nSHN. " I have loved you." 3nN denotes, properly, 
love in its outward manifestations. (This presuppose^ the 
feeling of love in the heai-t, which is denoted by DHI.) 

This is the prominent fact to be impressed on their minds 
and therefore stands first. " I have loved you." This is GocCs 
saying ('^* TDX), in contrast to which follows their saying 
(Dmibt^l) " Wherein hast thou loved us ? " The same words 
stand at the beginning and end of A. 

This short passage, (as so often in H. S.) referring to a 
special case, is wonderfully pregnant with meaning, and of uni- 
versal application. All God's works in nature, providence, 
Redemption, Election, proclaim to man " I have loved you" 

From man in all epochs of his history, comes the strange 
unnatural question " wherein hast thou loved im" ? for what is 
man's history but a record (negatively) of his insensibility to 
God's love, and (positively) of his sinning against it ? 

And what prompts this question of the whole human race 
is, as in the case of Israel, the visible curse that is upon them, 
in which, not recognizing the just chastisement of sin, and its 
merciful corrective purpose, they fail to perceive that even in 
its infliction God is still saying to them ** / have loved you.** 
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Grod's love, man's ingratitude and his unconsciousness of this 
love is the germ of the Book. 

God s love is then instanced and expanded up to v. 5. 

Man's ingratitude exhibited in his sins — the reproofs for the 
sins — the curse they surely bring — the exhortation to repentance, 
and promise of a reversal of the cursfe, are the subjects of the 
rest of the book. 

UN "Brother," emphatic word, stands first. B. 

" Esau, Jacob " placed close together, their near relationship 
being intended to be marked by the juxtaposition, as well as 
by the term UN. So too in the new clause ; and the two con- 
trasted notions of love atid hatred stand first and last, if we 
take the first words of the next verse in connection with the 
last words of this verse. 

" Loved — hated." In the Heb. idiom, in such contrasts as 
this, "hate" has not its full and proper meaning, but = " love 
less," love with an affection which is as nothing compared with 
the other, e.g. Gen. xxix. 31. "Leah was hated'* is explained 
by the preceding verse, " Jacob loved Rachel more than Leah." 
So Luke xiv. 26, we are not, of course, bidden really to hate 
father, mother, &c. So here, God did not hate Esau in the full 
sense of the word, but showed the greater love for Jacob by His 
election of him as father of the chosen people. 

^nWE^. The general term is then expanded. God's feeling v. 3. 
towards Esau being manifested by 

(1) Making his mountain, or high land, (simply his habita- A. 
tion) a desolation (TMHtHy subst. not adj.). 

(2) His inheritance being given up to monsters of the b. 
desert (N.B. this is an advance on (1)). The mind being in- 
tended to dwell on the desolation and the wilderness, these 
words stand at the end of the sentences. (E.V. is awkwardly 
translated). 

nun = *' Jackals " probably. In other passages the plural 
is always of the masculine form, even where the female is 
meant, D^JH. 

In Lament, iv. 3, the ^^flD has p^lH, but the *^p has 

D^Un. The y*r\2 may be the sing, of the class, and so joined 

17—2 
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with a plural verb: or it may be the Chald. form of the 
znasc. plural or it may be contracted from D*3*3n. 

Advances further. The desolation shall be perpetual. This 
is forcibly described by contrasting Edom's purpose with God's 
decree to frustrate that purpose. 

A. "Though Edom saith - 

We have been utterly-crushed, but we will build again (lit. 
we will return and build) the desolations." 
"Thus saith the Lord of Hosts 
They may build, but / will overthrow." 

B. "And (men) shall call them, the border of wickedness," 
"And the people against whom the Lord hath indignation 

for ever." 
^3 = "Be it that*'— "Though." 

TbMn, fem. sing. — because the land (Idumea) is thought of. 

The masc. pi. pronouns il&n, DH/ are used because the inhabi- 
tants are thought of. These changes of number and gender are 
very frequent in Hebrew, but may always be easily explained. 

IJB^E^^, E. V. "We are impoverished" is hardly adequate. 
The ancient versions mostly give a stronger word. The primary 
meaning is probably "crush" in the physical sense\ The secon- 
dary, "ruin in person and property", "impoverish". " Crush** is 
more forcible and comprehensive, including both the physical 
and the metaphorical sense. 

The word is strengthened still farther by the emphatic Pual 
"crushed utterly." 

nii^H "desolations" — The abstract is more forcible than 
the concrete "desolated cities." 

nan, ^JN "they''—"r are both emphatic. 

7^i3, "a limit" or "border" seems to be used here, and often 
elsewhere, in a wider sense for "a land or territory marked oflf by 
limits." 

nj^E^^, "wickedness." Here again the abstract is much 
more forcible than the concrete "wicked men." It is a territory 
where wickedness takes up its abode. 

^ Probably the same word as }^V^, contrivit. 
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Thus, the Zand loses its old name "the border of Edom," 
and is branded with this new accursed name "the border of 
Wickedness/' and the People — the moral agents — in whom the 
Wickedness energises, and exhibits itself, is the object of God's 

abiding indignation (071^"*!^). 

The full phrase would be IHIN "^T nE^N or \h^ "^T nE^N. 
The word DyT being construed either with an accusative, or 

with the preposition 7^. 

"And your eyes shall see," ^' ^ ^ 

"And ye shall say 'Great is Jehovah'," B. 

"Upon (or "over") the Border of Israel." 
Dnm "and ye" is emphatic. 

7*M^ either "shall be great" (perpetually), or "is great" — 
habitual future. 

"7 byto is often simply "upon" or '*over." The rationale of 

the seemingly redundant & and 7 is this. The position denoted 

by 7^ is that /rom (&) which the mind of the speaker is looking 

— it is his point of view. The ^ = "with respect to." 

The phrase "over Israel's border" (i.e. his land or territory, 

see note on v. 4, 7133) seems to denote that His guardian and 
protective power is over the land. 

The emphatic DJINI "and ye" intimates the contrast between 
Israel's case, and that of Edom just described. The concise and 
forcible sentence partly suggests, and partly expresses the com- 
pleteness of the contrast. 

(1) Edom's special sin was, looking with malignant joy on 
Israel's j udgments. 

NoWy it is Israel that looks on Edom's judgments, and praises 
God for the defeat of his ancient foe. 

(2) With Edom God's indignation is perpetual. 

To Israel He is an ever watchful Guardian and Protector. 

(3) The land of Edom loses its proper name "border of 
Edom." 

The land of Israel retains its proper name "border of Israel." 
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Some connect "IJ1 "SJ^ hvti with YtiHn DMNl q.d. "And 
ye from the border of Israel on which ye are again dwelling, 
shall say 'Great is Jehovah'." This involves that they magnify 
Jehovah for His mercies to them, in contrast to His judgments 
on Edom. This is virtually nearly the same thing as the pre- 
ceding explanation. 

The most natural interpretation of this graphic passage is 
that the land of Edom was destined, for the foreseen wickedness 
of his descendants, to be desolated permxmently by the ravages 
of war, whilst the desolation of the land of Israel should only be 
temporary. 

All this was a "fait accompli" in the time of Malachi — 
Nebuchadnezzar being the Divine instrument by whom both 
the permanent and temporary punishment was inflicted. Others 
however (see especially Umbreit's paraphrase and note) think 
that what is meant is the contrast between Edom and Israel as 
to the respective character of the lands assigned to each — 
Edom's land being a rocky, barren, irrecoverable "desolation," 
whilst Israel's was "a land flowing with milk and honey." 
But this view ignores that a fertile land was promised to 
Edom as well as to Israel, and in precisely the same 

terms. See Gen. xxvii. 28, compared with xxvii. 39. ^fSlb 
V^Nn ^JDE^tol D^&B^n. Also it ignores that Idumea as a 

fact did become fertile and productive under artificial culti- 
vation. Moreover the terms of v. 4, "We will luild again the 
desolations" cannot without violence be applied to bringing 
into cultivation a land originally desolate. The words evidently 
suggest desolated cities and buildings. Compare the fuller 
passage in Isai. Ixi. 4. 

This introductory paragraph thus begins and ends with '^the 
love" shown by God to Israel. "His hatred" of Esau occupies 
the middle place. "The love" is to be prominently in their 
thoughts. 



Part I. ch. i. 6 — ii. 16. Sin and its attendant curse. 
This part subdivides into two sections. 
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Section I. The sins of the Priests, ch. i. 6 — ii. 9, in three 
progressive paragraphs, (1) i. 6 — 11, (2) 12—14, (3) ii. 1 — 9. 

Section II. The sins of the People, ii. 10 — 16, in two para- 
graphs, (1) 10—12, (2) 13—16. 



Section I. Paragraph (1) i. 6 — 11. 

The Jewish Priests — Priests of a single nation, and of a 
limited locality — are rebuked as despisers of God's name — their 
polluted offerings He will reject — but His name shall be honoured, 
and pure oflferings shall be made to Him by the Gentile nations 
from the rising to the setting sun. 

"A son honoureth his father, and a servant his master." v. 6 A. 

"And if I am a Father, where is my honour, and if I am a Ba. 
Master, where is my fear? Saith Jehovah of hosts, 
&c.'' 

A. states a moral axiom, on which is grounded the following 
argument. 

B a. gives the usual expansion by adding the term "/ear" to 
"honour'* 

^^"^h • • • niiD = "the honour... fear due to me." 

This question is addressed "to you ye Priests." 6. 

"Despisers of my name, whilst ye say, 'wherein have we 
despised thy name'?" 

"Offering on my altar polluted bread, whilst ye say * wherein v, ik. 
have we polluted thee'?" 

"In that ye have said, the table of Jehovah, despised is it." B. 

This passage 6 B 6—7 B is complete in itself, as shown 
by the *?1!l and PllSi at the beginning and end. The two lines 
6 B6 and 7 A are exactly parallel in form, each has a question 
at the end — the second parallel explaining and expanding the 
first 

7 B is an answer to both the questions. This is indicated 
by the recurrence in it of words identical with, or related to, 

those in both parallels. Of. HDJ with ^13 and \rh^ " table," 

with DnS "bread." 

The 1 in Dn^!3X1 points out that they "despise... offer &c." 
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and at the same time say &c., so it = " whilst." The *\DM in 
the three lines does not necessarily mean that they say this in 
actual words, rather they say it by their actions. 

D^B^^HD is in apposition with, and continues, ^T1!l. 

DPI/ is not the shew-bread, for the table of the shew-bread is 
never called an altar. Nor is it the Mincha (meal offering) ex- 
clusively, but all that is offered on the altar — *'food" God is re- 
garded dvdpfO'iro'iraBw^ as partaking of the offerings, as of b, feast, 

hence the altar is sometimes called JHSB^ "a table" (see, besides 

the present passage, Ezek. xliv. 16). In a similar anthropopathic 
sense God is said in Gen. viii. 21, to have ''smelled a sweet 

savour," "ui n'Tm "'' ny\ 

For this general sense of DH/ cf. Levit. xxi. 6, 8, 17 ; Ezek. 
xliv. 7. 

(N.B. The altar is "a table" with respect to man also, who 
feasts on the victims there offered. So too the Christian altar 
is also a table.) 

The UTv? being used in the above sense, the next verse is 
only an expansion of the seventh verse, not a new charge, as 

some suppose — it explains in what respect the DPI/ is polluted. 
V. 8 A. "And that ye offer the blind for sacrifice... it is not evil!" 
"And that ye offer the lame and sick — it is not evil!" 

^3) = "And (the fact) that &c." 

yn I^K. The K V. "is it not evil?" making the words 

God's reproach, gives a good sense — ^but it is better to under- 
stand yn Va as the Priests' saying, repeated ironically by God, 

as if He said "there is no harm in it forsooth!" Thus there is 
a complete correspondence between these two lines, with 6 Bi 
and 7 A of which they are a fuller explanation. The positive 
phrase "it is not evil" is, according to the law of parallelism, 
stronger than the interrogatives "Wherein have we despised?" 
..."Wherein have we polluted?" 

Such offerings are expressly forbidden, Levit. xxii. 23; Deut. 
XV. 21. 
B. Let them test the JH ^H by making such an offering to a 
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human governor, and see whether he will "be pleased with 
them" or "accept their persons." 

riHS a Persian word used often in the books of the post-cap- 
tivity. 

Next with strong irony, 

"And now supplicate, I pray, the face of God and He will v, 9 A. 
(no doubt!) be gracious to us!" 

Or as E. V. "that He will be gracious" — but it seems better 
to extend the irony to this word UJH^V 

nSri with D^iS = "precari, obtestari aliquem." So much is 
plain ; but there is no satisfactory etymological explanation of 
the word. Most German commentators say it = "to caress the 
face" lit. : then, to coax and flatter a person, but the evidence 
for such a meaning is weak. 

7N in opposition to the human being of 8 B. 

"From your hands hath been this" (i.e. such an offering"). B. 

"Will He accept from you — persons?" (i.e. "regard you with 
favour "). 

"Saith Jehovah." 

This is virtually the same thing as A, but without irony, and 
interrogatively. The DDtS is diflBcult. Perhaps it is an dvaKo- 
\ov0ov. 

Having said "such an offering is from your hands," he was 
going to say " Will He accept it (nNT) from you," but substitutes 
instead the more general word D*3S, which in fact implies "the 
offering which they bring" — for if He accepts their person, i.e. 
regards them with favour, He of course will accept their offering. 
Or it may be a condensed phrase. 

"Will He accept from you {this — offering — will He accept 
your) persons?" 

Such condensed phrases are common where the parallel lines 
of the context give the full phrase — as is the case here. In 10 B. 
we have a positive assertion of two things. 

(a) "There is no pleasure to me in you." 

(b) "An offering will I not deign-to-receive from your 

hands." 

So too in 8 B. we have the same two things (b) the taking 
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pleasure in them and their offering, (a) the acce{^ing their 

persons. 

It is probable therefore that the short parallel phrase which 

stands between these two lines, virtually includes the same two 

things. 

t7. 10 A. This kind of defective offerings they made from a spirit of 

covetousness. He now gives another instance (the DJ seems to 

show this) of their spirit. They would not perform the simplest 

act of the service of the Temple gratis. 

"Who also among you will shut the doors 1 - , ^ „ 

«Tr •!! XT 1^ ix > tor nougnt. 

" Yea ye will not light up my altar J 

The DJn belongs to both lines. 

The lighting up is not with lamps, but with the sacrificial 

fire. 

B. Then no more ironically or interrogatively but in plain stem 

words He says 

" There is to Me no pleasure in you saith Jehovah." 

"And an offering will I not deign-to-accept from your 

hands." 

The nnjib here seems to be used in its general, not its 

special sense (like DMv above).. Etymologically it means simply 
"a gift" (whether presented to God or man). In its sacrificial 
sense it is applied to Cain's offering of animals, as well as to 
Abel's of the fruits of the earth. Gen. iv. 4, 5. In the Jewish 
Ritual it came to be especially used of that meal offering (made 
of flour, oil and frankincense, Levit. ii. 1) which was offered 
every morning and evening with the lamb (also on other 
occasions, alone). Here part of the daily oblation may be used, 
by a common figure, for the whole. 
V. 11. Make me not such an impure Mincha, dishonouring my name. 
I will not accept, nor do I need it. 

"For (*5\ My name shall be honoured and magnified (bis, 

emph. gratis,) by a pure Mincha &c. everywhere by Gentiles, not 
in the limited locality of the Jewish Temple." 

A. 'M) ^m Utipb might be construed as E. V. but elsewhere 

{y^Iin is not used of '* offering" incense. Better therefore to 
take the two words as Hoph. part, impersonally '* is incensed — 
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is offered, to my name even a pure Mincha." i.e. men burn 
incense, offer &c." It is a great prophecy of the offerings of 
the future Gentile Church, but spoken of in the vivid prophetic 
style, as a scene present before the eyes. 

Against a common interpretation sc. that this passage is 
figurative, the incense being prayer, and the Mincha personal 
holiness, is the fact that nowhere else is * Mincha ' used in a 
figurative sense, but always of a literal gift or offering, and if 
Mincha is meant literally, ^DptS "incensed," in the same sentence 

and in close connection, can hardly be figurative. Moreover, 
the charge against the Jewish Priests in the foregoing passage 
is not indevotion and impure living, but the offering of impure 
(defective, maimed, mutilated) gifts on the altar. The proper 
opposition to this in the Gentile Church is the offering of pure 
literal gifts on the Christian altars. The interpretation 
commonly received in the Church is no doubt, then, the right 
one, that the sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist, with its accompani- 
ments is meant. Mincha in its more extended sacrificial sense 
is a singularly appropriate designation of the Eucharistic offering 
with its (1) "outward sign" and (2) "inward part or thing 
signified." It mystically combines in one the two things offered 
on the Jewish altar daily (1) the meal offering, and (2) the 
Lamb. 

If the Eucharistic sacrifice is meant, it can hardly be denied 
that the passage sanctions the use of incense at our altars. 

The completeness of this Paragraph 6 — 11, is marked by the 
recurrence of the same ideas — contrasted — at beginning and 
end. In v. 6, " Contempt of God's name by the Jewish Priests " 
in V. 11, magnifying His name, by the Gentiles. 



Paragraph (2) i. 12 — 14. 

This paragraph is exactly parallel with the last in subject 
and order ; the same general observations therefore apply to it. 
Only some distinguishing points need be noted. Many of the 
same expressions are repeated, but in others there are the usual 
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changes, for variety's sake, and the usual progress and expansion. 
Thus 
V. 12 A. D^vhto "Ye are (habitually) profaning it" (my name), intens. 
Piel. It is a much stronger term than **YQ v. 6. 

B. h^a • • • 13*3 "its fruit. . .its food" is fuller than wh *' bread." 

The two epithets (1) SkJ^ (2) HDi applied to (1) Uvh 

(2) |H7B^ V. 7, are here applied in inverted order to (1) JH7B^, 

(2) 173K • • • 1!l*3 apparently for mere variety's sake. 

(Pusey suggests that the two latter words are not exactly 

equivalent to, or have the same reference as Utw above — but 
that a somewhat different sin of the Priests is here intended, 
i.e. that they connived at the people* s offering impure sacrifices, 
yet despised that part of them which was their own perquisite. 
Another instance of the thorough contempt they had for every 
thing connected with the altar service. But perhaps it is more 
natural to take it, as exactly equivalent to the parallel passage 
in paragraph 1.) 
r. 13 A. The ilDi "contemptible" is strengthened by two additional 

terms nK/ttb (=nt<7n"ntt) "quantum fatigationis ! " and 
DnnSn " Ye have puffed or snuffed at it " (per contemptum). 
Another kind of impure offering is here added to those of 

V. 8, viz, 7IU " that which is robbed." 

The second DntOni emph. gratis, and resumptive. " Yes ye 
have brought the offering" (such as just described). 
B. The interrogative nX^NH "should I deign to accept?" is 
immediately strengthened by 
r. 14 A. "131 ^T)ii " Cursed is the deceiver " &c. The strongest term 

yet used. The epithet ^313 is now added to these offerers — 
their " deceitfulness " consisting in their withholding better 
offerings which were in their possession, but which they were 
too covetous to present. 

nHE^O (contracted for Hoph. participle finHB^lb) "a cor- 
rupted thing" is a stronger epithet than before of the offering. 
B. Once more ; His mighty Sovereignty, and the awfulness of 
His name among the Gentiles, are added ideas. 
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Paragraph (3) ch. ii. 1 — 9. 

This third paragraph is parallel in its general subject with 
the two last, sc. the threatened punishment of the Priests for 
dishonouring God*s name, but it advances upon them — the curse 
deepens, and is specified in several particulars. The guilt of 
the priests also is exhibited in all its aggravation. They have 
forgotten and sinned against their high calling vv, 5 — 7. 

The opening words of this paragraph are suggested by the 
closing words of the last paragraph — (just as the opening words 
of the second paragraph are suggested by the closing words of 
the first) — the suggestion being that of contrast Among the 
heathen the holy name was held in awe — but these priests do 
not " give glory to My name." 

"This com?nandmew^"niXib. i.e. the punishment commanded ^'- 1- 
to be inflicted on them. Cf. Nah. L 14, '\X\ y^ HWl 

DD vK not " to you," but '^for you," i.e. it concerns you. 

The verse is arranged, a, h — 6^, a^. ^' ^' 

a, *' If ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay to (upon) 
heart (climax) to give glory unto My name saith 
Jehovah &c." 

6. " I will even send the Curse on you — yea I will curse 
your blessings." 

mN&n HK. *'The (well-known) curse" — denounced in 
your Law. 

"I will curse your blessings" — a forcible and terrible expres- 
sion. The very " things that should have been for their wealth 
shall become an occasion of falling," Ps. Ixix. 23. No bitterer 
curse than neglected blessings. 

In this first number of the verse all is conditional. In the 
second the same thing is sa,id positively and as Skfact, in inverted 
order, 

6j. " Yea moreover I have cursed it." B. 

ttj. *' Because ye do not lay to heart," 

n^niTK. " Have cursed it,'' i.e. each one of your blessings, 

sing, affix. 

The curse specified. r. 3. 
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A. " Behold I rebuke for you the seed." 

• " And I will spread dung upon your faces." 

" The dung of your sacrificial victims," 

^2i often used with respect to inanimate objects (as e.g. of 
the sea Ps. cvi. 9, Nah. L 4) in the vivid language of poetry. 
" Rebuke the seed/' i.e. forbid it to grow— check its growth. 

DD7. The ^ incommodi. 

B^*l&»The dung as it lies in the slaughtered animal. 
Other words are used for it when voided. (Pusey's note) Ex. 
xziz. 14, and many other places. 

D^JH literally " Feasts." Metonymically> the victims Sacri- 
ficed at feasts. Ex. xxiii. 18. 

Paronomasia between y^T and ^H^^Tl. 

This scattering dung in their faces is to ^how the Utmost 
contempt for them (for their contempt of His name). 

B. Advances still further. 

" And he (or one) shall take you away with it " (the dung) 

Vha "in addition to it," i.e. "as well as it," q. d. ye shall be 
rejected as the vilest offal is rejected. 
V. 4. Repeats part of v. 1 making 1 — 4 a complete sub-paragraph; 
but to V, 1 is now added the purpose for which "this command 
about them" was sent. sc. That God's covenant might be (again, 
as it had been) with Levi. 
w. 6-9. The last words of v. 4s give occasion to mention an aggrava- 
tion of their sin. (This second sub-paragraph takes up the same 
general subjects on the first sc. (1) accusation of the Priests and 
(2) denunciation of their punishment, expanding it.) 

(1) The puiTpose of the ancient covenant with Levi and the 
manner in which Levi had kept it, is contrasted with their 
present contempt for it (v» 8) (2) therefore they shall be 
punished. (9). 
V. 6 A. God's covenant with His fallen creatures had for its object 
the restoration of their lost blessings, viz. Life and Peace. 
Death both of body and soul was the penalty of the Fall, there- 
fore the Mediator of the covenant was " the Life " cf, Joh. ii. 25 
'£7© elfic Tf dvd<TTa(TL^ KaX rj ^(orj. 

The fall also caused enmity, disharmony between (a) God 
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and Ma-Q (b) Man and Man (c) the higher and lower nature of 
the individual man. Therefore the mediator was also **the 
peace,*' He was to heal this enmity and diaharmonj, He was 
'* the Prince of peace/' " The Peace " (cf. Isai. ix. 6. Micah v. S. 
&c.). Ajfc His birth the angels proclaimed *" Peace on Earth." 
The O. T. in its types, as well as its direct prophecies, and the 
N. T. in its teachings proclaim everywhere that He was the 
bringer of Peace to ^wn. Now the ministers of this covenant 
for e^ time we^re tb^ Priests of the Law^ all things in which 
typified Christ, 

^ Afid I gave them (i.e. '* The life and the peace ") as an object B. 
of fear" i.e. I made a covenant with him for the winning of 
Life and Peace, and it was an office, a gift, so high that it was 
to bo riBceived with reverence and fear. All God s gifts are 
awful gifts. The next line strengthens the expression. Levi 
received the gift in this spirit. In addition to fear is used the 
stronger word HHy of a humbling crushing fear, and for " Me " 
is put " My name " always used to bring before the mind the 
mighty deeds which make His name known. 

N.B. The fear of the Lord is in the heart. Thus far then 
has reference to 

(1) The thoughts. 

(2) Next the words. v. 6 A. 
" The Law pf truth was in his mouth " (positive) 

"And iniquity was not found in his lips" (negative). 

Perhaps Vh\^ is the opposite of HlbK, ''perversion of truth." 
(Keil). 

(3) Next the actions. B. 
** In peace and in equity walked he with me " (in reference 

to bis own conduct). 

" And many he turned away from iniquity " (with reference 
to others). 

Thus we have the whole character holy, in thought, word, 
and deed, pya y^7\ U'TW But for this brief record (three 

words) we should have known nothing of the fruits of these 

* Niph. from nnn. 
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ancient Priests' zeal for God. See Pusey's note. They acted 
as it was their duty to act. 
V.7 A. '^For the Priest's lips should keep knowledge" (as a treasure 
to be distributed). 

"And law should they (the people) seek from his mouth/' 
B. " For a messenger of Jehovah of Hosts is he." 

n*lVl more definite than njH the general word. 

The *|N7fi comprehends the two things in A. He is 
charged with a message of truth, "the law" of God, and he 
delivers it to the people. He is an angel to them. 
V. 8. The contrast between the faithful Priests of old, and those 
of the present time. The latter do the very reverse of the 
former. 

A. " But ye have departed from the way " (instead of walking 

in it. "^Tn V. 6). 

"Have caused many to stumble at the law" (instead of 
guiding them by it). 

A pregnant sentence. A corrupt priesthood makes a 
corrupt people. "Blind leaders of the blind and both shall 
fall into the ditch." 

B. "Ye have corrupted (marred) the covenant of Levi." cf. 
Neh. xiii. 29. " Saith Jehovah of Hosts." 

The "\S\ DHHE^ sums up A. The priests' faithlessness and 
the consequent misleading of the people completely mars all 
the objects of the covenant, 
r. 9. Their punishment for this neglect of duty and contempt of 
their sacred oflSce and of God's name, is that they shall be base 
and contemptible before all the people, they shall be dealt with 
according to their sins ^S3, 

(Perhaps D*D3 and D^7SB^ have reference to the two parts 
of the second member of the verse respectively. 

He makes them " despised " before the people, because they 
despised God and kept not His way, with a view to win the 
people's favour. 

He makes them " base and low^' because they accepted 
(lit. lifted up, Ntyj) persons. 

This charge against the Priests, then, which began in I. 6. 
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with some less important matters (e.g. presenting defective 
ofFerings &c.) culminates in their neglect of their whole office 
and all its functions, a forgetfulness, breach, and corruption of 
the solemn covenant by which they were bound. 



Section 11. vv. 10 — 16. The former section is addressed to 
the priests exclusively. This section, to the whole people 
including the priests, for they too were implicated in the sins 
here denounced, sins against the marriage laws of God's 
covenant people, see Ezra ix. 1, 2 and ch. x. passim, Nehem. xiii. 
23 — 31. These sins are regarded as a breach of the cove^iant 
between God and His people, as a breaking up of the Unity of 
God's family. Note the stress laid on H^^i (" covenant ") ; the 
accumulation of words reminding of " the covenant;" on the one 
hand " God," " Father," " Jehovah ;" on the other, " Brethren," 
*' Judah," " Israel," " Jerusalem," " Jacob." Note also that the 
word nHN (" one ") runs through the whole section, and is its 
keynote. The section divides into two paragraphs. 

(1) 10 — 12. The sin of marrying heathen wives. 

(2) 13 — 16. The sin of putting away their Jewish wives. 
The paragraphs are so far parallel as they refer to sins of 

the same category, in fact it is one twofold sin that is de- 
nounced. 



Paragraph (1), 10—12. 

The covenant makes them one family. The wrong done is 
an oflfence to the Head of the family, God. 

The Faiherhoody Brotherhood, Creation, in these two lines v. 10 A. 
have not a general reference to all mankind. The words are 
addressed to Jews only, and have a special reference to God's 
fatherhood to the chosen people, and their consequent brother- 
hood, created by the covenant made with Abraham and his 
seed. Israel was God's special family in contradistinction to 
the heathen, and it broke up this family relationship (1) to 
marry a heathen wife, or (2) to put away a Jewish wife. 

To do either or both of these things was B. 

K. 18 
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a. " to deal treacherously with one another/' 
h. *' and to profane the covenant.'* 

This verse then seems equally to belong to both sins (or 

both parts of the same sin). They are next treated separately. 

V. 11. Expands v. 10, specifying the act which is " treachery " and 

" profaneness " (^yH • • • mHi). 
A. Judah is first mentioned as " treacherous/' then this is ex- 

panded into "committing abomination" in Israel and Jerusalem 
(the nation regarded in its unity, with its capital, of which 
nation Judah was at that time the representative). The 
sins stand at the head of the two sentences, emph, gratid, 
B.a. "For Judah hath profaned the holiness of Jehovah which 
He loveth," 
6. " And hath married the daughter of a strange god/* 

" Judah *' here carries with it " Israel and Jerusalem," one 
word of a previous parallel being often resumptive of many. 

The {ynp is the holiness of the nation, its laws, its Temple 
&c. &c., even all that was holy among them, and which " God 
loved." 

He who forgets the diflFerence between a woman of the 
holy nation and one of the heathen, forgets the difference 
between the God of the former and the . idols of the latter. 
The act of marrying a heathen wife is as if he brought an idol 
into God's sanctuary, 
v. 12. The appropriate punishment is excommunication from the 
holy family. 

^^Hv may be construed as E. V., the 7 being the sign of 
the objective case, as in the Aramaic dialects, or it may = 
" with respect to." But others construe, 
A. "I will cut oS from the man that doeth this, master and 
scholar/* i.e. he shall be punished in his posterity. 

njyi *)y lit. " watcher and answerer/' A proverb of un- 

certain origin. The words may very w^eU designate "teacher 
and scholar," i.e. priests (regarded as teachers) and people, both, 
of whom were involved in this sin. 

3py> wTlii, perhaps to remind of their still unsettled con- 
dition. 
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nnj& B^*iO may apply' both to priest and people. " The B. 
sacrifice of the wicked is abomination to the Lord." 



Paragraph (2), 13—16. 

Treats of Divorce. A second thing in the same category v. 13 

This too is an offence against God, because by the sorrow 
which the offence causes it makes the sufferers "abhor the 
offering of Jehovah." Here too as in v. 11 the wickedness is 
mentioned before the special wicked act, 

"This again (second-thing) ye do " (habitual future), a. 

"Covering with tears the altar of Jehovah/* 

" Weeping and groaning " (expanding nj^Dn). 

"Insomuch that there is no regarding any more the B. 
offering," 

"Or receiving (it as) a well-pleasing offering* from your 
hands." 

The tears, weeping and groaning with which the injured 
women approach the altar^ are figuratively said to " cover the 
altar!' 

• • • • j^ND " from not " = " so as not." First constructed 

with a simple infinitive, next with ^n infinitive with *?. 
Jehovah is understood. 

This very difficult passage has received no entirely satis- v. 15. 
factory interpretation. The two best interpretations seem to 
be these, 

1* It is an allusion to the original institution of marriage 
in Paradise (cf. " one flesh," *7HN ^E^i), also used by Christ 
as an argument against Divorce. Matt. xix. 4, 5. On this 
view the meaning of "yet had He the residue of the Spirit," 
(Hn ^NE^) will be. He had at His disposal all that Spirit, or 
" breath of life " out of which He afterwards formed all other 
men. Yet He chose to create only one man, and one woman to 
show that monogamy was His law. The HIT is thus regarded 
as a store from which He might have drawn. To say the least 

^ |1V*1 *' pleasare " abst. for concrete. 

18—2 
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this seems a strange idea. In this case it is hard to give an 
intelligible meaning to the words following. "This He did 
seeking a godly seed, &c/* We might paraphrase, perhaps, " God 
made monogamy the law, because He knew that it alone would 
secure a pure and holy family life." Still more diflScult is the 
exhortation 'IHI DIYT&E^Jl, " Take heed to your spirit and let 
none deal treacherously with the wife of his youth," if spirit 
means " breath of life." 

2. Others (following the Chaldee paraphrase and many 
ancient authorities) understand nHNn to be Abraham, and 
paraphrase thus : *' Is there not mention made in our history 
of one (sc. Abraham) who did this very thing, or something like 
it, viz. took a second wife, and that an Egyptian, and that when 
he was an aged man and had but a remnant of Hl^ i.e. vis vitoB 
(meaning in this connection "generative power"). Granted; 
but why did that one act thus ? Because he sought a godly 
seed ; having no hope of children by Sarah he hoped to have 
them by Hagar, and thus to transmit the true Religion to his 
posterity. This was his motive, not like yours, mere lust and 
irregular passion. Think not then to excuse yourselves by his 
precedent, but guard, take heed to your T\T\ (the generative 
impulse) lest it lead you astray, and cause you to leave the wife 
of your youth." 

This gives a good and consistent sense ; and there certainly 
seems to be some emphasis intended in calling Abraham '' the 
One" in IsaL li. 2, Ezek. xxxiii. 24, and Heb. xi. 12. But HIT in 
this sense would be an &7ra^ Xe7. which however is not a fatal 
objection. Conceivably TfH "the breath of life" may mean 
'* vigour of all the powers of life," and this might, by a sort of 
euphemism, stand for " vis generatrix^ 

Another difficult passage : 

V. 16. Take i<3B^ conditionally, and read H^E^* (infin. ab&) and 

^ •» ^ 

take it as an explanatory and quasi-gerundial infin. added to it, 
(a common Heb. idiom), and refer both verbs to the husband, q, d, 

•* (If a man) hath hated (his wife) putting her away, saith 

Jehovah," 
" Then (i.e. in such a case )) he hath covered with violence 
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his garment, saith &c." (lit "covered violence upon his gar- 
ment/* put violence upon it so as to cover it). 

The meaning will be that a man by hating and putting 
away his wife gives outward expression to a violent and cruel 
spirit, he wears a garment, so to say, all covered with the 
pollution of DDH. The ellipse of " his wife " and " her " has no 
difficulty. By such an ellipse the sentiment is generalised. 

This is Ewald's explanation. He translates, "Wenn man 
mit Hass die -Ehe trennt...bedeckt man mit Grausamkeit sein 
Gewand/' Note that in this way we have in both sentences 
(1) an inward feeling, (2) its outward expression. Also in this 
way the finite tense nD31 connects well and naturally with the 
finite tense N3B^. Most commentators however make Jehovah 

the subject and Tr?^ the object of N3{y. In this case HDSI 

connects somewhat awkwardly with the infin. h/B^. Still the 
Heb. idiom would sanction this, though it is against the 
English idiom. . Then we may paraphrase " God hateth putting 
away, such as is practised by many a man among you, who 
thus (1) covereth with violence his garment.** 

Without changing H?jj^ inf. constr. into H yE^ inf. abs. it 

may be remarked that there are many instances where a constr. 
is put for an absolute form. 

Keil translates, "For I am one who hateth putting away... 
and that one should cover &c." 



Part II. ch. ii. 17 — end continues and supplements Part I. 
illumining its darkness by bright promises of a reversal of its 
curses upon repentance, the promises being connected (as 
always) with the Person of the Great Redeemer and Restorer of - 
fallen humanity, whose coming, preceded by His harbinger, is 
here foretold in two parallel passages. 

This Part II. divides into two parallel sections, viz. (I) 
ii. 17— iii. 12, (2) iii. 13— end. 

Section I. again subdivides into two parallel paragraphs. 

(1) ii. 17 — iii. 6. 

(a) The coming of the harbinger, preaching Repentance. 
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(h) the coming of the Messiah Himself, purifying, 
pardoning, restoring. 
(2) iii?— 12. 

(a) Repentance for a specific sin, to be followed by 
(6) Pardon and restoration. 



Section L Paragraph (1), ii. 17 — iii. 6. 

Another charge, in the usual form of dialogue. 
V, 17 A. " Ye have wearied Jehovah with your words/' 

" And ye have said, 'Wherein have we wearied (Him) ?'" 
B. " By your saying * Every one that doeth evil is good in the 
eyes of Jehovah/ " 

"'And in them He delighteth/" 

" Or, ' Where is the God of Judgment V " 

The extremity of their wickedness is shown by its wearying 
but even the long-suflfering of God. They deny the righteous- 
ness of God, being led to do so because they see the Heathen 
enjoying blessings denied to themselves. *^ Either (say they) 
God takes pleasure in evil-doers, i.e. the heathen, or (*IK) He 
must necessarily show forth His righteousness in their punish- 
ment and His people's reward/' This is their argument in this 
verse. In answer the Prophet denies that *' God does not show 
forth His Righteousness/' but He does it in a different way 
from what they expected, viz. by punishment of His people for 
their breach of the covenant. Their present misery is in fact 
an exhibition of His Righteousness, and their question, " Where 
is the God of Judgment ? " will quickly receive a further answer, 
viz. by the sending His Messenger and His own coming to 
judgment &c. This is the scope of the passage. 
Ch.iii.lA. "See, I send my Messenger/' 

*' And he shall prepare a way before my face." 
B. " And suddenly shall come to His temple the Lord whom ye 
are seeking," 

" Even the Messenger of the covenant in whom ye delight." 

" See, He cometh, saith Jehovah &c/' 

A. The preparation for His coming. B. His actual coming. 

The part, present after rUH at beginning and end of the 
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verse point out graphically the facts as present. In the inter- 
mediate lines the nJSl and Nli* represent the facts (as they 
really were) as future. 

In nj£) and ^ j£) alliteration and paronomasia. 

B. DNnS " suddenly" is in answer to their complaint of 
delay. The coming to His Temple, is probably a reference to 
Haggai ii; 7 — 9. And this whole passage makes the former 
Prophet*s utterance more clear, and seems to make it evident 
that Christ's being presented in the Temple is the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. See the notes on Haggai ii. 7. 

jnNn. "The Lord," necessarily the same Person who says 
"/ send my messenger &c." i.e. God (incarnate), 

"Whom ye seek — delight in" (climax) has reference to their 
question "Where is the God of judgment?" expressive of their 
longing for His coming. 

The jnNri is in the second parallel specified more particularly 

as h^Hn ^VO^ "messenger of the covenant." The Mediator of 

the covenant between God and man. It was with special refer- 
ence to "the covenant" that the people spoke of, God as above, 
complaining that He was forgetful of it. His fidelity to it will 
be shown not only i?i rewards to the holy amongst the people, 
but in punishment of the unholy (as he. goes on to say). 

This whole passage is quoted, but with slight changes from 
Isai. xl. 3. This prophet is cited no doubt because it was from 
him especially that the people had learned to look for a state of 
happiness and prosperity which was not as yet realised. Malachi 
reminds them that Isaiah had spoken of a preparation of the 
heart as a necessary preliminary condition of this happiness and 
prosperity. 

la Isaiah the V.oice bids the people prepare the way. In 
Malachi the messenger is said to do so. But both do so in fact — 
the messenger by exhorting to repentance — the people by obey- 
ing the exhortation. 

" My messenger." The full meaning is brought out in the 
Gospels. 

John the Baptist is the immediate forerunner of Christ, 

(^ifl / seems to indicate this). But the whole band of prophets 
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and priests sent by Qod, Malachi himself included (his name = 
"My messenger"), "prepared His way before Him." Cf. ch. ii. 7, 
where the whole Levitical order is called HIH^ *]i<7fi. 
r. 2 A. **And who endureth the day of His coming^" (quoted from 
Joel ii. 11). 

"And who is he that standeth at His appearing ? " 
nD'lJ^n in opposition to the falling of the wicked. This is 
referred to Eph. vi. 13 ; Luke xxi. 36 ; Rev. vi. 17. 
B. *"For He is as the fire of a refiner" (purging out dross), 

"And as the soap of a fuller" (washing a stained garment). 
The first figure is then expanded — the latter is dropped. 
The expansion is by adding a new word or idea to each 
successive sentence. 
V. 3 A a. "And He shall sit a refiner and purifier of silver." 

The figure is slightly changed from 2. There He is the fire 
— here the burner or refiner by means of the fire. The object 
is added, viz. silver. ^^^ in calm and majestic dignity *'als 
thronender Richter" (Umbreit). 

Then are added, without a figure, the real objects of the 
process — who are compared now to "gold and silver" (another 
word added). 
h, "And He shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 

gold and as silver." 
B. (And when thus purified and purged they shall be Jehovah's 
treasures,) 

"And they shall be Jehovah's." 

"Offerers of a Mincha in righteousneas" (^^if'^yia continuaUy 

offering). 
Levi, as before, is regarded as the special representative of 
the people in their relation as a covenant people. They shall 
be Jehovah's once more, for according to i 10 and iL 8, 9 He 
had rejected them. 

npnX3 is in opposition to the polluted offerings of the first 
chapter. 

f. 4. They returning to their allegiance — God will return to His 
former mercies. 

^ Cf. Dan. zi. 35, where the same two metaphors are combined. 



' ^B^BR^ • *• ■^* ^^^*^fc ^^BR»^^« ♦ . * ■ -^^^B^^^^^B^i^^PWWv^^^^^* *? ■ *" "1 
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- ' And shall be pleasant to Jehovah the offering of Judah and A. 
Jerusalem," 

*' As (in) the days of old, and as (in) former years." b. 

Judah and Jerusalem. The future Church in its widest 
sense is doubtless meant, including the Gentiles — the whole of 
God's true spiritual Israel. It took its origin from Judah and 
Jerusalem — embraced multitudes of literal Jews, and their 
Levites, cf. Acts vi. 7. 

The dross to be purged away is next spoken of in literal v. 5. 
terms. 

"And I will draw nigh to you for judgment," A. 

"And I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers and 
against the adulterers," 

"And against the false swearers," 

"And against the oppressors of the wage of the hireling — B. 
the widow and the orphan," 

"And the tumers-away-of the stranger," 

"And fear not me, saith Jehovah, &c." 

"A swift witness." This, like the "suddenly " of v. 1 is the 
answer to their complaint of delay. 

')y\ *pE^iy, "oppressors of the hire of the hireling," lit. i.e. 
oppressors of the hireling in the matter of his hire. ^pB^iy 
governs also ^'the widow and orphan" (not "wages of the hire- 
ling and q/* the widow and orphan"). 

The offences seem to be arranged a, b, 6^, a^. 

CL " Sorcerers V' {sinners against God,) 

b, "Adulterers, false swearers" (cf. Ninth 
Commandment), 

b^. Oppressors of the helpless and strangers, 

a^, "Fear not Me," (sinners against Ood,) 

The last ^ilN^* N7 is the root of all the sins, and stands 
emphatically at the end. 

The ^3 assigns the cause of this judgment — this purging of v. 6. 
the nation, viz. His unchangeable purposes of mercy towards 

^ Sorcery in all its forms is a forsaking of the true God to seek help from 
devils. Sorcerers and all that consalt them act in the spirit of those words of 
monstrous impiety, 

«' Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta movebo." Cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 6 ff. 



sinners against 
man. 
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them, for judgment against the wicked is in fact mercy to the 
holy. 

nin^. The very etymology of the word denotes His un- 
chaiigeableness, ''He that was, is, shall be." So too the very 
expression Xljf^ ^i^ is equivalent to saying "they shall not be 
consumed." 



Paragraph (2), 7 — 12. 

This paragraph is parallel with the last, in what respects see 
introductory note to Part II. 
V. 7 A. "From the days of your fathers ye have departed from My 

statutes and have not kept them." 
"Return unto me and I will return unto you, saith Je- 
hovah, &c." 
B. "And ye have said, 'Wherewith shall we return?*" 

The last words of paragraph (1) give occasion to this sudden 
turn, God is unchangeable, but ye have changed, and so forfeited 
your blessings. 

^jytj?. The 7 = "with respect to" (the time spoken of). 

UTfllbti^ K/V-DmD. The double equivalent phrases, emph. 
gratid. 

The sentence of A. is wonderfully pregnant in meaning — a 
compressed history of man's sin — repentance — recovery of Divine 
favour, often repeated in H. S. in nearly the same terms. 

The question in B., if earnest, is the proper beginning of re- 
pentance — "What must I do to be saved?" 

The answer is to be noted. Man is apt to lose himself in 
generalities. God points to a special sin — a sin of their own 
day, committed by themselves every day of their lives, and bids 
them leave oflf that. 

(1) The '\X\ DmD is expanded in 8, 9, the departure. 

(2) The '1i1 ia*lB^ „ 10—12, the double return. 

V. 8. (1) A particular instance of departure (DH*1D) from God's 
statutes. 

There is a Divine art (so to say) in the way in which He 
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brings the sin home to them. First, a general question to which 
there could be but one reply, "Shall a. man rob (or defraud) 
God?" i.e. would it not be a monstrous folly and wickedness? 
There is emphasis both on DIX and D^H/X (placed in juxta- 
position to contrast them). It is like S. Peter's saying to 
Ananias who was guilty of a similar sin, Acts v. 4. 

Then the definite charge, "ye have robbed ife." The people's 
question^ "Wherein have we robbed Thee?" shows the blinding 
power of sin. They were not even aware that they had been 
guilty of what they could not but admit to be folly and wicked- 
ness. The short decisive answer was needed to convict them, 
"the tithes and the offerings!" 

nOnn (fr. Dn, as we say "to offer up'') seems to be a 
generic word for free-will offerings — at least it is applied to a 
great variety of them (see Pusey's note on the word). It is 
used (1) of offerings made directly to God, and for His Divine 
service, and (2) of such as were directly for man's benefit, as e.g. 
the tithes of their own tithes offered by the Levites for the 
Priests' maintenance — the parts of the sacrifice which accrued 
to the Priests. It is probably here used in the latter sense 
Only, in juxtaposition with *1B^J^D. If the fraud were in offer- 
ings made directly to God, the people would hardly say "wherein 
have we robbed Tfiee*' but they might easily fail to realise that 
fraud towards their brethren was virtually fraud towards God. 
The question and answer resemble those in Matt. xxv. "When 
saw we Thee an hungred, &c. &c.?... Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto these ye did it not unto Me." 

y^p "rob, defraud," occurs only here and Pro v. xxii. 23, 

"With the curse are ye cursed," ^^ 9 ^^ 

"And Me are ye defrauding," 

" The whole natioru" B. 

n^KDn. "The Curse," sc. that already described at length 
in Part I. 

'lil ^nN*l. The *| denotes the connection of the curse and 
the sin, and is equivalent to "/or." 

It is a national curse because the sin was national. 

(2) expands the double return, sc. of the people to God, and vv, 10-12. 
(in consequence) of God to them rQ*lB^N1 • • • 131B^. 
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V, 10. Their return is to be by correction of the sin with which He 
has just charged them. 
^' "Bring all the tithe into the storehouse/* 
"So that there be meat in My House/' 
**And test me now by this," 
"Saith Jehovah, &c." 

*lE^Dn 73, not only a part of it 

'lil tJTlD \*1^Y He speaks as if it were a provision for Him- 
self. 
B. Now follows, in a beautiful passage (in which there are no 
critical difficulties) the blessing which He will bestow again on 
them (thus ^'returning to them "). We see 

"The windows of heaven open" — the pouring out (holding 
nothing back, ^Wp^^ni) of a blessing in rich abundance ("usque 

ad non sufficientiam = abundantissime/' so Buxtorf explains the 

n vi nj^, or we may supply the ellipse as E. V.). 

V, 11. Then "the rebuking the devourer" (i.e. locusts, caterpillars, 
&c.) "so that he shall not destroy their fruits, and their vines 
shall not fail in the field." This, on "the word of Jehovah." 

(N.B. Before He had "rebuked the seed," ii. 3, now "the 
devourerr) 

V. 12. Further, *'all nations shall call them blessed, for they shall 
be a land of delight," This phrase is the climax of all, and ends 
the description. This, once more, on "the word of Jehovah/' 



Section (2), 13—24. 

This section is clearly parallel to, and expansive of, the last. 
All its topics are repeated more fully. The people here say, 
more fully than in ch. iL 17, that the wicked are blessed, and 
the good (in their sense of the word, i.e. the oflferera of a mere 
external service to God) serve God in vain. In contrast to this 
profane conversation (13*l3n3) of the people, the prophet mentions 
the conversation (1*13nj) of those among them that really fear 
God, and their blessings, not always present blessings, but cer- 
tain, in the future^ sc. in the day which He has appointed. 
Then follows the description of this day of His coming to 
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Judgment (in fuller and stronger terms than ch. iii. 1 S.), in 
which the difference between the wicked and good will be seen 
by all. The messenger that is to go before Him is here named, 
and his work, so. of converting to Repentance, as preparatory to 
His own coming. 

/}f *lpTH. The idea is "to press with violence upon "-^" to 1. 13 A. 

oppress." It is a much stronger expression than DHJ^Hin "ye 
have wearied" in the parallel passage in ii. 17. 

y*13nj. The force of the Niphal is here reciprocal, " talk B. 
together." 

Their conversation is in the next two verses. What they 
say is exactly the same as what Asaph says in Ps. Ixxiii., but it 
is said in a different, sc. in a murmuring, faithless spirit, and 
hence it ^'oppresses" God. 

"In vain is the serving of God." Then expanding *1!1J^, v, 14 A. 

"What profit, &c. &c." "IJ1 IJnDE^, "observed His observ- B. 
ances," i.e. what He commands to be observed. 

n^i^np, i.e. with squalid garments, and other external de- 
monstrations of sorrow. 

N.B. Their fault was not that they expected J^3 (for 
"godliness has the promise of this life as well as of that which 
is to come"), but that they regarded mere external services as 
godliness. 

Takes up God*s words in v. 10 contemptuously and ironically, v. 16. 
applying them perversely to the heathen. God in v. 10 exhorts 
them to test, or prove God (jrQ) by their righteousness, and He 
would bless them, and the heathen should call them blessed 
(myXI). They say on the contrary that the heathen have tested 
and proved Him by their wickedness, and are rewarded, and we 
call them blessed {U^li^Uti), 

DHT "proud" in heart 

nj^B^T ^JJfy wicked in act 

1333 "are built up," sc. in prosperity. 

)u?ty^ "are delivered," sc. from adversity. 

Next we have a beautiful passage presenting an exactly w. 16-18, 
opposite and contrasted description to that of 13 — 15. That 
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faithless conversation 03^^) of the impugners of, and murmurers 
against, the Divine justice — so offensive and oppressive to God — 

suggests and calls forth (note the force of TNt "then") the ''con- 
versation" 0!ni) of "the fearers of Jehovah," heard with plea- 
sure and approval and rewarded by Him. 
^. ISA. **Then talked together the fearers of Jehovah, one to an- 
other." 
B. a. "And Jehovah listened and heard," 
^' "And there was written a book of remembrance before 
ffim," 
''For the fearers of Jehovah, and for the thinkers on His 

name." 
There is a beautiful progress in the description. That holy 
and heavenly conversation attracts the attention of Qod, He 
bends His ear to listen — hears aU they say — writes it down in 

His book* to be remembered in tiieir favour (7 commodi). In 
the second member of the verse "those who thought or meditated 
on His name" (i.e. who pondered in their hearts His mighty 
deeds which made His name so glorious) is added to "fearers of 
Jehovah" of the first member. This meditation on His name is 
the ground of their fear (a holy fear) of Him. 
V. 17. Further 

A. "They shall be to me, saith Jehovah, in the day that I make 

(or prepare), a peculiar treasure." 
According to the accent (Munach) T\tffy ^ JK ^B^K belongs to 

M^JD, but it is better to connect it with DV with the LXX-, as 

in Ex. xix. 5 from which it seems ta be quoted : v. 21 confirms this 
construing. 

The whole of Israel were a TDiD as compared with the 

heathen, but the pious Israelites were a fl/JD compared with 
the wicked. So there are "called" and "chosen" in the Christian 
Church. 

B. "And I will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 

serveth him-" 
7i3n "spare" in opposition to the punishment of the wicked. 

1 The Persian cnstom is alluded to. Cf. Esth. vl 1. 
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Note, even the holy can only be saved by the mercy of God — they 
need to be spared for manifold sins. 

*13J^ri emphatic. A son who is such only by reason of his 
carnal relation to his father corresponds to Israelites who are 
God's children only by fleshly circumcision. A son who proves 
himself such by loving service corresponds to Israelites indeed 
by circumcision of the heart. 

Then shall be the solution of the mighty mystery that has r. 18. 
perplexed even good men, and caused the unbelief and murmur* 
ings of the wicked. 

"And ye shall turn and see the difference between righteous A. 
and wicked," 

'* Between him that serveth God, and (lit. "with respect B. 
to'' 7) him that serveth Him not." 

The persons addressed are the murmurers of 13 — 17, and 
DHi{yi means that they shall r^er^a ("turn") their former judg- 
ment, c£ Wisdom v. 1 — 5. 

|^!1 is sometimes a quasi-substantive = "the diffierence be* 
tween," "the distinction," cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23, and other 
instances given by Buxtorf, s. v. In B. there is a reference to 

the nnyn of 17 b. 

Now follows the expansion of T\&^ *Ji{ *lB^i{ DV, v. 17, the w. 19- 
day which shall be a consuming fire to the wicked — a glad sun* 
rise, to the good. 

*Yl3n3 not merely a fire, but the intense fire of an oven. r* 19 A. 

The material that shall be consumed by this fire, "all proud B. 
— all doers of wickedness," not only amongst the heathen, but' 
amongst themselves also, who resembled the heathen in their 
disposition and lives. 

DHT with a reference to v. 16, where they are pronounced 
blessed. 

"The burning" of A expands into "kindling" as easily as 
chaff' — not leaving the least trace — "leaving neither root nor 
branch." K^fl OVH repeated empJms. gratid, "Dies irae. Dies 
ilia." 

Next the blessings on "the fearers of My name." ^258^ ^K*!* ^* 20. 
is a concentration of the fuller description of 16 B., TV\T}^ ^JH* 
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A. "And there shall arise to you that fear My name the Sun of 

Righteousness," 

"And healing in His wings." 

(1) Righteousness and (2) Healing are the two factors of 
complete Salvation, sc. (1) restoration of man's lost original 
Righteousness, and (2) the healing of the sicknesses which 
marred the physical, moral and intellectual being (cf. "cease to 
do evil — learn to do well," "put off the old man, put on the new 
man." Cf. also the baptismal vow, "Renunciation of threefold 
sin — promise of obedience"). Now the Messiah with whose 
coming these blessings are here associated is (1) the Righteous 
One Himself, and the causer, bringer, bestower of Righteousness 
to man. Also (2) He is the Great Healer of all the sicknesses 
of humanity. He then is the *'Sun" that arises upon those 
that fear His name — He is ever called the true Light — ^the 
Day-spring from on high — the sun is His special emblem, with 
its warming, cheering, life-giving beams* The wings of the 
sun are its swift beams that convey its beneficent influences. 

We may if we please take " Sun of Righteousness " as a 
constructive of identity. The Sun w Righteousness. So the 
best commentators. This is compatible with Christ being the 
Sun, for He is called " our Righteousness." Which is virtually 
the same thing as His making us righteous. (So too He is " the 
bringer of Peace," and *' Peace itself.") 

B. The reversal of the conditions of the righteous and wicked, 
in that Great Day, the liberation and triumph of the one, and 
the utter subjugation of the other, is next described in the 
language of war. 

" They shall go forth " (as from a dark prison) " and shall 
leap as calves of the stall," (like the young animals let loose 
from their confinement, a natural and frequent simile for the 
eocultation of the Righteous). 

So E^lfl is understood by LXX. Vulg. and Syriac, but it 
is not absolutely certain that the word has this sense. If E.V. 
is right, the young animal oXkI TreiroiOoo^ represents the 
strength and vigour (spiritual, and perhaps physical) of the 
Redeemed Saints. This is appropriate and comes nearly to 
the same thing. 
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Next they prove their powers on their enemies and former v, 21 A. 
oppressors, " they trample them under their feet as ashes," 
^' ashes " with reference to the fire above mentioned which shall 
reduce the wicked to " ashes." 

All this is to be " in the day which I make, saith Jehovah, &c.,'- b. 
repeating the phrase of v, 17. Here ends the description of 
that " Day " which began at i;. 19 with the similar words 
ND DVn njn. it is a complete paragraph. 

In view of that ** Great Day" the Prophet exhorts the v. 22. 
people to remember and take heed to " the Law of Moses, the 
statutes and judgments" (the latter words are epexegetical 

ofn^i^n), 

" Knowing the terror of the Lord, he persuades men." 
Escape from the impending judgment is only possible by 
remembering the law from which they had departed, c£ v, 7. 
It must be fulfilled in them or on them. 

To assist them in the work of repentance, it is again v. 23. 
announced that one shall be sent by God " before the coming 
of the day of Jehovah, the g^'eat and the awful** (note the 
solemn emphasis). In the parallel, ch. iii. 1, he is simply 
called "My Messenger," here his name is given, "Elijah the 
Prophet." There it is said generally that he shall " prepare the 
way," here his work is specified. Elijah was the great vindi- 
cator and restorer of the Law of Moses in a corrupt age. Note 
the significant fact that the great Lawgiver Moses, and the 
great Restorer of the Law, Elijah, appear together in the 
Transfiguration. 

The Angel GabrieFs words in Luke i. 17, and our Lords 
words in Matt, xi, 14, explain that John the Baptist is the 
Elijah here promised. The Baptist's own words denying that 
he was Elijah, merely deny that he was so in the literal sense, 
not that he was so in " spirit and power." John the Baptist 
perfonned the same ofiice as Elijah in a corrupt age, rebuked 
even a monarch to his face, resembled him even in his severe 
wild manner of life, and his very dress (c£ 2 Kings i. 8, 
Matt. iii. 4). 

His work. v. 24. 

" The fatliers " = pious patriarchs and ancestors of the nation, 

R. 19 
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** The children " = the present degenerate generation. 

The bond of union between them was ** the love of God," but 
this was destroyed by the sins of the children. " Elijah " by 
turning them from their sins will restore it, and thus fathers 
and sons will be at one again. 

Before, the Prophet had more than once referred to the 
purer worship of their ancestors. N.B. The Angel Gabriers 
words are the best exposition of this passage*, iiriaTpiyfrai 
tcapBia^ irariptov iirl reKva^ Koi aTretOel^ iv <f>povi](T€c Sc/caimv, 
the latter clause being parallel with the former ; " the just" are 
" the fathers," " the disobedient " are " the sons." 

" Lest I come and smite the land (with) a curse," or perhaps 
better " smite it (so as to make it) a curse," VINH UN ^n^Om 

N*lDN, sc. in " the Great Day" he has just spoken of, 
Canaan was especially a D^H "curse." I'he Prophet says 
that if " the Land " becomes again a " Canaan " in corruption, it 
shall also again become a *' Canaan " in its desecration and 
punishment. 

On the fall meaning of D^n see Hengstenberg, ChristoL 
Thus Part II. is marked off as a complete division of the 
Book by the two parallel passages, (relating to the coming 
of Messiah preceded by a Harbinger,) which stand at its 
beginning and end. 

It has been thought that the first of the^e passages ch. iii. 1 ffl 
refers pinmarily to the first Advent, though not excluding the 
second Advent, whilst the latter ch. iiL 19ff. refers primarily to 
the second Advent, though not excluding the first Advent. 
This seems to be true, but perhaps the case is better stated 
thus — that the whole Messianic Period is seen in the Prophet's 
Vision as one gradually evolving drama, in which is represented 
the testing, searching, sifting, separating of the two great 
classes of the human race, beginning with the first Advent, 
and consummated at the second. 

It has further been a very general opinion in the Church 
(on which see Pusey's full note) that as John the Baptist 

1 Luke i. 17. 
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prepared the way for the first Advent " in the spirit and pmoer 
of Elijah," so shall Elijah in person prepare the way for the 
second Advent. This is supposed to be suggested by the 
indefinite and definite way in which the Harbinger is spoken of 
in the two parallel passages respectively. Against this however 
is the fact that the Angel Gabriel applies the language of the 
second parallel passage ch. iii. 19 fif. to John the Baptist and the 
first Advent, though this need not exclude a further reference. 
Also this view has been thought to be confirmed by our Lord's 
words in Matt. xvii. 11, 12, where He seems to speak of a still 
future comiug of Elijah, though at the same time He says (as 
He had said before Matt. xi. 14) that Elijah had already come 
(i.e. *' in spirit and power ") in the person of John the Baptist. 

This view seems possible, but cannot be said to be certain. 
His words need mean no more than that the Scribes' saying 
" Elijah shall come &c." is quite true, but in fact the saying is 
already fulfilled. Even if our Lord Himself affirms that Elijah 
is still to come, there is nothing to show that it will be in 
person. The future Messenger may be "Elijah" only "in 
spirit and power," like him who had already come. 

The Event alone can clear up the question. 



APPENDIX. 

ANALYSIS OF DANIEL'S PROPHECY OF THE 
SEVENTY WEEKS. Dan. ix. 24—27. 

Literal Traitblatiok. 
L V. 24. 

A. '< Seventy weeks are decided upon thy people, and upon the 
City of thy holiness " (thy holy City), 

"To finish the transgression/' 
a, - " And to seal up the sins/' 

" And to atone for iniquity/' , 
6j " And to bring in everlasting righteousness/' (Positive.) 

B. a, " And to seal Vision and Prophet/' (Negative.) 
h^ " And to anoint a Holy of holies." (Positive.) 



• (Negative.) 



II. vv, 25—27. 

V, 25. A. " And thou shalt know and understand " (that) 

a^ '' From the going forth of the command to restore and 

build Jerusalem " 
h^ " Until Messiah-Frincef** 
a, " Are seven weeks " 
6, " And sixty-two weeks." 

B. ^3 " Restored and built shall be street and wall" (or " foss "), 
63 "And in straitness of the times" (Le. when the times 
are troublous). 

I'. 26. A. /" And after the sixty-two weeks " 

I " Shall be cut off Messiah;' 
* I "And there is not to Him" (awy guil^t i.e. He is an 
V innocent victim). 
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B. 



A. 



B. 



a„ 



" And the people of the Prince that cometh shall corrupt 

the city and the sanctuary." 
" And the end thereof (shall be) with the Flood/* 
" Yea even to an ewcf (shall be) war — a decree of desolations." 

' " And one week shall confirm a covenant with many," 
*' And the half of the week shall cause to cease sacrifice 
and Mincha." 

''And upon the pinnacle of abominations (shall be) a 

Desolator," 
" Yea even until complete-ruin — and that decreed — shall 

be poured out upon the desolated one." 



V. 27. 



The passage is clearly divisible into two main parts. 

(I.) V. 24: f stating generally that seventy weeks are decided or 
decreed upon thy people &c. 

(N.B. As seventy years were decreed for captivity, so seventy 
^eeks of years, for restoration.) 

(II.) w, 25 — 27, stating particvlarly that the seventy weeks are 
divided into three periods, each assigned to certain events, viz. 
7 + 62 + 1 = 70. 

The passage is composed with remarkable attention to symmetry 
and parallelism. 



I. V. 24. 

nHHJ> sing., because a period of years is meant ; a collective. 
The symmetry in this verse consists in each member of the verse 
(A, B) containing a negative and a positive aspect of things. 

A. a,. The work of Messiah viewed negatively is 
(1) « The shutting up," 



being. 



(2) 
(3) 

(1) 
(2) 



" Sealing," 

" Making atonement for," 



** Transgression " (or rebellion against God, yB^3)« 
" Error " (missing the one great end and object of man's 
NtSn = d/JLapravw), 
(3) " Iniquity " (or " perverseness," determined turning 
aside from God's commands, YW)* 

The three verbs are in climax, and the three nouns present sin in 
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its different aspects. Just as in Ps. li. David, by an accumulation of 
the synonyms of sin, turns every side of it (so to say) for God's 
inspection and his own. 

6,. The positive work of Messiah is '' to bring in everlasting 
Bighteousness." 

Righteousness that shall endure in scBciUa sceciUorum. This is in 
opposition to the closing and finishing of sin, which is transitory in 
its very nature and ends in Death. 

B. a^. The niodea of Bevelation ("Vision") and the persons 
through whom the Revelations are made ("Prophet") under the old 
dispensation, shall be abolished. (Negative.) 

6,. The Prophet, Priest and King of the new dispensation 
shall be anointed to His great office. (Positive.) 

D^E^^p B^^p* " Sanctitas Sanctitatum," abstract for concrete. 
It may mean either (1) an all-holy thing, e.g. a place, or (2) an 
all-holy person. Probably both are combined. It is plain that the 
"all-holy" that shall be anointed is "the anointed Ferson^^ 
" Messiah^^ of the next verse, but He is here spoken of figuratively 
as a Temple or Sanctuary, cf. His own words "Destroy this 
Temple i&G....but He spake of the Temple of His Body," John 
ii. 19 — 21. This all-holy Temple is doubtless in contrast to th^ 
corrupted, polluted sanctuary (K^^p) of v. 26. 



(Negative.) 



The above comments take for granted the correctness of the 
Masoretic punctuation. But it may be better to distribute the 
verse thus : 

r. 24. A. a, " To finish the transgression," 

5} '^ And to seal up the sins," 
c, " And to atone for iniquity." 

B. a, " And to bring in everlasting Righteousness," 
6, "And to set-OrseaJAjQ Vision and Prophet," 
c, " And to anoint a Holy of holies." 

Then we have an accurate correspondence of the three points 
of A with those of B. 

The finished transgression of a^ is opposed to the enduring 
Righteousness of a,. 

There is a sealing both in h^ and &,. 

(Dnn IU&7 ^^^1 '^ell describe a negative work in the first case 



(Positive.) 
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and a positive one in the second, because it modifies its meaning 
according to its object. With " sins " as its object, it would mean to 
seal up, shut up, so as to hide from sight With ** Vision and 
Prophet ** as objects, it would mean to set the seal to, i.e. authenticate 
or accredit, sc. by fulfilling in His work and Passion what they 
foreshadowed and predicted. See Pusey's note on the word, Lectwrea 
on Daniel 181.) 

In c, we have the atoning for iniquity, in c^ the anointing of the 
Great Atoner, 



11. w. 25—27. 

A. Two events, the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the coming of r. 26, 
Messiah, are here recorded, and it is plain that the two periods, seven 
weeks, and sixty-two weeks (of years), refer to them respectively (as 
is indicated by the a, 6, a^ h^). So far all commentators (except the 
Jewish, who are not to bo trusted in Messianic passages) are agreed. 
But it is usual to take the two sentences in B as referring to the 
first event, " The street and wall shall be restored aud built, and t?iat 
in troublous times,*' and to explain it of the rebuilders of Jerusalem 
being constantly harassed by the Samaritans &c. But it preserves 
the symmetry better, and gives an equally good sense, if we regard 
the two sentences in B also ss referring to the two events of A 
respectively (as I indicate by the a^ b^), q. d. 

ttg " The street and wall shall be restored," 

6g " And {the comin/g of Messiah- Prince shall he) in troublous 
times " 

(sc. when the fortunes of the Jewish nation and of David's royal 
house were at the lowest ebb). 

It may be thought that the ^ in pIXil necessarily connects the 
phrase with what immediately precedes, viz. the restoration of street 
and wall; but there are many instances of the arrangement proposed, 
e.g. Ps. cxiii. 6, 6, 

a, " Who exalteth Himself to dwell," 
h^ " Who humbleth Himself to behold," 
a^ " In heaven," 
5g ** And in earth." 

i.e. " Exalteth Himself to dwell in heaven," 

" Humbleth Himself to behold (what is) in earth." 
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The ) merely connects D^OB^^U a^d y*TiO as coordinate — it 
cannot be construed if we arrange according to sense. 

An example may be added from the N. T., Matt. vii. 6, which is 
arranged a, b^ 6, a,, the KaraTran/craMi-iv refers to the sunne, the 
arpaxli€VT€% ict.X. to the dogSy and the ical before orpcw^cvrcs connects 
the two coordinate sentences, qtid coordinate, but does not make 
them refer to the same subject. 

" Messiah-Prince." The two words are without the definite 
article because they are quasi proper names. Where attention is to be 
called to the meaning of the names (" anointed " and " going-before," 
" leading," Dttx) they have the def. art. So we find in the N. T. 
XpuTTos, Kvpios, or o TLpurro^, 6 Kvpios. 

So far we have sixty-nine out of the seventy weeks accounted 
for. 
rv. 26, 27. These two verses refer to the remaining one week with a glimpse 
of what is beyond it. Assuming for a moment that the above 
translation is correct, we see that the two verses are perfectly 
parallel, the latter as usual expanding the former in many respects. 
The first says generally "After the sixty- two weeks," the second 
enters into pa/rticulara about the one week and its half. In other 
points we have 

In ttj "the cutting off" (n^3) o^ Messiah though innocent, 
therefore a victim for the sins of others. 

In a, "the confirming of a covenant" (always done by the 
sacrifice of a victim, hence the phrases Jl^*l3 m3> opKia tc/xvciv, 
scindere foedus) and the cessation of the sacrifice and meat-offering 
of the O. T., only typical of the one great sacrifice on the Cross, and 
therefore at an end when the Antitype was offered. 

In b^ the corruption of the city and sanctuary of the Jews, and 
the consequent extermination of their national existence by the Flood 
of war, desolating even to an end, 

6g. On the pinnacle of abominations (i.e. on the summit of the 
Temple, once a Temple of holiness, but now of abominations by 
reason of its corruption or pollution by the Jews) is seen the 
avenging Desolator, and there does he remain even till complete-ruin 
is poured out (still the image of a Flood) on the desolated one. 

The correspondence is clearly exact and complete. It remains to 
establish the renderings proposed. 

A. 17 1^X1 can only mean " there is not to him." pjj carries 
the substantive verb with it, " non est," in opposition to JJ^^ *' est " 
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(see Pusey). What is iibt tb him^ must be gathered from the 
context. Now it has just been said " Messiah shall be cut q^," n*l3^« 
This word when applied to death never means a natural, but 
always a violent death, either by the hand of God or man, a death 
for guilty cf. Num. xv. 30 and passim. The words '' Messiah shall 
be cut off" would then, standing alone, lead to the inference that 
He should die as a malefactor, for some guilt found in Him : it was 
necessary then to add " but He had no guilt." This seems to be by 
far the best way of supplying the ellipse, indeed the only way that 
can be said to be suggested by the context. Theodotion gives koI 
Kpifw. ovK ccTTtv CI' ttUTw (uo charge, no ground for condemnation) ; 
cf. Pilate's saying, John xviii. 38, avBefiCav alrlav evpCa-Kio ev avrcp. 
Also Christ's own saying, John xiv. 30. If this be the meaning, the 
two members of the verse form a good parallel of contrast (inverted) : 

ttj Messiah shall be cut off, 6, Though innocent. 

6, The people shall corrupt ikc. a^ And shall perish by war. 

(Another explanation of ^7 pjj deserves attention. Perhaps 

it refers to His being alo7ie in His great work, alone in His battle 
and victory. " There is no helper to Him," a phrase which occurs 
in Dan. xL 45 ; cf; also Isai. Ixiii. 3, 5, and Ps. xxii. 2. In this case 
the very bareness of the phrase would have significance and beauty^ 
it is an utter negation of all external to Himself — no help, no 
sympathy. The explanation of most commentators agrees in the 
main with the Yulgate, but the context does not seem to me to 
suggest "populus.") 

B. In V. 25 we had the double title " Messiah-Prince." Both v. 2G. 
terms recur in 26, distributed in the two members of the verse, 
Messiah (anointed) being appropriately chosen in connexion with 
" cut off," His sacrifice, and Prince also appropriately with reference 
to "people," His subjects. This is surely more natural than to 
understand some other Prince. There is no force in the objection 
that if the same Prince were meant the word would have the def. 
art., because it is used as a proper name and therefore does not 
need the article any more than " Messiah " in the first member of 
the verse, which all allow to mean the same person as in v. 24. 
Besides the Prince is immediately defined to be JiJiH o ipx6fi€voSf 
the constant title of Messiah, cf. Matt. xi. 3. H'^il in fact only 
expresses what was implied in *1^J3 TV^ti HV ^^unto or until 
Messiah-Prince," till He comes, **The people of the Prince who 

R. 20 
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Cometh/' then, I uuderstand to be Messiah's people, the Jews : it is 
thej who corrupt or pollute by their sins the Holj City and 
Sanctuary. The word riHE^ i^ Hiphil has often this meaning, as 
Gen. vL 12, '^Corrupit omnis caro viam suam." (It is worth while 
to compare tlie whole history of that chapter with the present 
passage : it offers an interesting analogy both of thought and 
language. As all flesh had corrupted his way, and so corrupted also 
the earth, and God in consequence decreed the end of all flesh by a 
literal Jlood of water, so here the Jews corrupted by their sins 
their once holy City and Temple, and then God decreed their end by 
the figurative ^oofl? of war.) 

Almost all commentators take JltlB^ l^^^® ^^ ^^^ sense of physical 
destruction, which is certainly the radical meaning, but it then comes 
to mean to destroy in a moral ^ensQ (with a moral object, as man, e.g.), 
i.e. to corrupt, pollute, defile. It can hardly be doubted that it may 
be used in this second sense with a physical object also, as Temple, 
City &c., which by a natural figui-e are regarded as affected and 
tainted by man's corruption. The word seems exactly equivalent to 
^^ccpo) which is certainly used in this way 1 Cor. iii. 17. There 
being no English word exactly coextensive with the Greek, the E. V. 
very rightly uses two different words to express the meaning in the 
two sentences, " defile " and ** destroy " ; these are the two shades 
of meaning which the Greek word assumes according to the object. 
The Syriac indeed does not in this passage render <^det/)0) by A».^ 
but by VkOjsj, but the two words seem perfectly equivalent, like 
our " pollute " and " corrupt." 

ClD2^3 IXpV The suffix refers to "the people." The def. art. 

in ftlOB^i possibly refers to the Prophecy of Isaiah which Daniel 

evidently has in mind, indeed, almost quotes. Is. x. 22 and xxviii. 22 
(cited, though not quite literally, by S. Paul, Rom. ix. 28), as if he 
had said ** The end shall be with that flood spoken of by the Prophet.'* 
But even without such reference, a vivid writer might well use the 
def. art. ; e.g. we might say in English " He is living a profligate 
life, and by and by will come the disgrace and the ruin," with a 
subauditur of " which always attend such a course,*' 

')}) nOri/lb Yp ^yi takes up the last sentence to emphasize 

it. Lay the stress on Vp, " Yes, I say, even to an end there shall be 

war." The figurative ** Jlood '* is explained by the literal ^^war.^* 
This shall continue till an end is put to their national existence. 
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"A thing-decreed of desolations" (or desblatenesses) literally, 
This is in apposition to " war." Buxtorf gives "decretum desolatio- 
num, i.e. decreta desolatio." 

The Heb. might also be construed v. 27. 

" And he shall establish the covenant with many for one week," 

** And in the middle of the week he shall make to cease &c." 

But this comes to exactly the same meaning. 

'1J1 Cl33 ^y* This seems much the most natural rendering. 

The wing is to irr^pvyiov (rov Upov). It was the legs necessary to 
add the explanatory " Temple," because this would be suggested by 
the mention of " Sacrifice and Mincka " in the context, and of 
^^ Sanctuary ^^ in the parallel of the preceding verse. 

Upon this "pinnacle of abominations" then, i.e. on the summit of 
this now polluted Temple, stands a vengeful Desolator — the invisible 
agent of the decreed Desolation — " the Angel of the Lord " executing 
with strictness, vigour, and energy (note the emphatic Piel Q/blE^D) 
the commands of Jehovah, cf. 1 Chron. xxi. 16. Then this is further 
emphasized (just as in the parallel in v. 26) by citing the prophecy 
Isai. X. 22 and xxxiii. 22. There shall the Desolator remain till 

" complete-ruin (n73 consumptio, consummatio) shall be poured out 
upon the Desolated." This is more fully quoted than in v. 26. 

All this is virtually the same thing as v. 26, only there it was the 
means employed to produce the desolation, viz. the war-flood, whereas 
here it is the agent who directs the means, and who shall continue to 
do so till the desolation is complete. 

DtolE^ though active in form (desolans) and sometimes having 
that sense, Dan. xii. 11, has also a passive sense (desolatus), cf. 
Lam. i. 4, Isai. Ixi. 4, and this seems most suitable here. In other 
languages also an active form has a passive sense, and vice vers4, e.g. 
vapulo, sequor, fungor, &c. [Reinke {Mesaianische Weiasagungen) 
says that QlblJJ^ ^^is always an intransitive meaning, but ]] 

The monotonous and mournful sound of Q/blB^ • • • H /3 • • dfilB^lb 
images the Desolation. It is just as evident an accommodation of 
sound to sense as Homer's " Xaav avw cS^co-kc k,t.\" or VirgiVs 
** Illi inter sese &c." 

Kimchi takes ftJ^J to mean figuratively "the overspreading," 

which the E. V. adopts. In Chaldee &33 means " to gather," 
" accumulate." This also would give a good sense, " on account of 
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the accumulation of abominations.'' And Daniel would be likely to 
use a word in a Chaldee sense. Still neither of these interpretations 
agrees so well as to impevyiov (rov icpov) with our Lord's quotation in 
Matt. xxiv. \5y which seems to refer to this passage and. also to 
Dan. xii. 11. 
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